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QUALITY CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


that sets new standards of value 


UNIVERSITY OF MIC 


For the latest developments in Quality Control Equipment, cost-conscious produc- 
tion men and skilled inspectors have always looked to Brown & Sharpe. Today, 
they are finding even higher standards of value in Brown & Sharpe equipment. 


For example, in the electronic measuring equipment illustrated, there’s a unique 
combination of simplicity, accuracy and versatility that substantially helps to 
make the manufacture of precision parts easier and more economical. 

Similar advantages characterize all other Brown & Sharpe Quality Control 
Equipment including the world-famous Johansson Gage Blocks and the most 
modern type of Electronic Inspecting and Sorting Machines. Read about these 


latest advances on page 57. 
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JI f you're concerned with electrical heating . . . either in your products faster 
or in your manufacturing process ... you have a lot in common with Hoskins into t 
CHROMEL resistance alloy. For CHROMEL, you know, is the original nickel-chromium alloy attrac 
that first made electrical heating practical. It's durable ... gives good, them 
dependable service over years of hard, hot use. It possesses close-to-constant Pa: 
“hot” resistance between 700° and 2000° F. Delivers full rated power dred: 
throughout its long and useful life. Permits even distribution of heat and accurate And 
control over temperatures. Gives clean, quiet, fumeless heat when and where time- 


you want it. And CHROMEL is produced as wire, ribbon or rod to meet the these 











requirements of a wide range of electrical heating applications. Be 

Catalog-M' tells the complete technical story . .. want a copy? shee 

and 

HOS KIN S MANUFACTURING COMPANY stren 


4445 LAWTON AVE. e DETROIT 8, MICHIGAN 





Heating Element Alloys * Heat Resistant Alloys * Thermoce 
Electrode Wire * Special Alloys of Nickel * Electric Heat Tre: 
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Cold-Formed Shapes _ ; 
jan 
Lid 
2 
The cold-formed shapes shown here, known as (1) tively free from scale. We make them in gauges from = 
handrail cap, and (2) top channel, are used by a 7 to 24, inclusive, our complete tool-room and —. 
leading maker of ornamental railings. The channel machine-shop equipment enabling us to meet vir- 
fastens to the tops of the pickets, and its sides slide tually every requirement. 
into the lips of the cap to form a serviceable and The use of Bethlehem Cold-Formed Shapes may 
wey attractive hand grip. Using rolling machines, we turn effect a substantial saving in the cost of manufac- 
them out from strip steel in 24-ft lengths. turing many of your products. Why not let us look 
Parts for ornamental railings are but one of hun- into the possibilities with you? 
dreds of uses for Bethlehem Cold-Formed Shapes. 
And week after week in varied types of industry, new BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
th " Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 
ese economical shapes. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
Bethlehem Cold-Formed Shapes are made from 
sam Sheets, strip or plates. They are uniform in thickness, 
and are extremely versatile. They have an excellent 
strength-weight ratio, and a surface which is rela- 


time- and money-saving uses keep turning up for 
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Kditorial 


A Quiet Comeback 


HIL MURRAY’S angry blast at steel leaders a few weeks ago at the 

steel fact-finding board hearing was one-horse-shay thinking. Calling 
these steel people “the most sanctimonious band of professional racketeers 
in this country” not only hurt his case but showed that he was very much 
on the defensive. 


Steel executives are not sanctimonious. Nor are they racketeers. It 
would be hard to convince any one that genial but hard hitting Charlie 
White, Republic Steel head, was sanctimonious. There are a lot more like 
Charlie. As for the more quiet ones like Ben Fairless, U. S. Steel, presi- 
dent, who packs a good wallop too—they also are anything but sancti- 
monious. 

Steel people can not answer such a blast. Nor would they want to. Yet 
to the uninformed such a statement might be taken as gospel. The methods 
of steel officials during the postwar steel scarcity, showed restraint and 
good judgment in attempting to check inflation. 

But last week the steel men answered Mr. Murray another way. They 
did it with hard, dramatic, and simple facts before the steel board in New 
York. So well did they do their job that it will be difficult for anyone 
reading their statements to come to any other conclusion than that the 
union reneged on its contract. 


A few weeks ago a plea was made in this column for the steel industry 
to get its story across in simple, down-to-earth language with a minimum 
of legal terms. The steel company arguments on the bargainability of 
pensions stand out as one of the best jobs ever done by steel men under fire. 


Keynote and classic was the unvarnished, matter-of-fact way John A. 
Stephens, U. S. Steel vice president, shattered the union’s stand on its de- 
mand for pensions bargaining. Mr. Stephens not only proved that the 
union had agreed that pensions should not come up for discussion until 
1950 but he made it crystal clear with documents on his own conversations 
with Mr. Murray. 


Mr. Stephens’ talk was buttressed with facts, facts and more facts. 
Because his remarks were less spectacular than the angry outburst of 
Mr. Murray they will not be read in full by many people. It will be 
their loss. 


To Clarence B. Randall, president Inland Steel, went the honor 
of opening the steel side of the pension argument. It was an honor if for 
no other reason than that Mr. Randall, a few short weeks ago, was the 
most amazed man in the steel industry. He had offered a pension plan to 
the union. But the union turned it down even though today a main reason 
for being before the steel board is that steel firms won’t bargain on pensions. 
If Mr. Randall is confused no one can blame him. To him the whole thing 
looked like nothing but an attempt “to repeal collective bargaining” with 
the aid of the President of the United States. 
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Editor 


OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES ARE: 


© Low Labor Cost per piece © Flexibility for all Diameters and fo 
© Quick Set-U Special Threading Operations 
Quick Set-Upe @ Elimination of Side Shave at Start ¢ 
®@ High Production at Low Threading Thread 
Speeds @ Thread Concentricity 
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MEV:H O DS AND PRODUCT FORECAST 


wm One firm now using about 300 rubber stamps in its engineering 
drawing department reports savings up 50 pct over hand drafted 
work. The stamps reproduce standard electrical circuits, component 
parts, titles, etc., and reduce possibilities of error. 








wm A Midwestern company is using induction heating to soften steel 
sheets preparatory to drawing when sheet of the required temper is 
not is stock. Only the area to be drawn is induction heated. This 
results in less breakage and fewer rejects from trying to work with 
the wrong grade steel. 





@ Certain products of some steel companies are now running so 
close to the line on costs that a wage increase would put these 
items in the red. Rather than let this happen some companies will 
stop making these products. Silicon sheets are a likely example. 


wm Outstanding installment credit on automobiles rose by $121 
million during June to a level of more than 23 billion. This June 
50 figure was $905 million above what it was a year previously. 


Bm Radioautomicrography experiments are under way, using radiation 
from active atoms to sensitize a photographic plate and then 
magnifying the images to show detailed distribution of the tracer 
elements. Current techniques are limited to comparatively gross 
effects such as segregation in coarse dendritic structures, but 


expected developments should greatly expand the scope of the method. 


m Despite the change in steel supply one automobile company will 
go through with a large commitment on electric furnace conversion 
ingots. Most similar deals were cleaned up by the end of June. 
Steel companies with conversion steel on hand pushed it out for fear 
their customers would try to sell it to them. 


m Metallic structures can be prepared by a new technique called 
containing argon gas and a 12,000-v charge applied. This creates 
argon ions which bombard the metal's surface, knocking off minute 
particles and bringing out the structure of the metal with improved 
detail and clarity. 


m@ More reinforcing bars and cement will be needed for construction 
this year than last. Not only is total construction running: 3 pct 
ahead of last year but residential building has declined and heavy 


engineering construction projects have increased. 


@ European steel markets are generally following the pattern set 
in this country before the steel strike was postponed. France and 
the Benelux countries are encountering difficulty selling on the 
export market. In Germany delivery dates are 30 to 40 pct shorter 
than at the first of the year, and they are yelling for a bigger 
export quota. Authoritative British spokesmen are freely predicting 
saturation of the world markets in a few months. Stocks of sheets 
are reported piling up in several northern French rolling mills. 


®@ Negotiations are reportedly under way in Buenos Aires to trans— 
fer the Cisitalia motor car plant in Turin, Italy, to the Argentine. 
According to reports, Cisitalia would send some equipment and pos- 
Sibly some technicians to Buenos Aires, maintaining a pilot plant in 
Italy. Cisitalia has reduced its working force from 400 to 70, 
reportedly because of financial difficulties. 
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YODER resistance wea TUBE MILLS 


A revolutionary development 
in simple, compact, highly 
standardized mills 


Yoder tube mills are constantly opening up inter- 
esting new possibilities to product designers, large 
tubing users, as well as commercial pipe and tube 


mill operators. 


The most outstanding features of Yoder tube mills 



















are extreme compactness, low first cost and operat: 
ing cost. Skilled labor requirements have been 
reduced to one single operator and a helper, for 
tubing from 4” to 3” dia. The Yoder process in- 
cludes cold-roll forming from coiled strip, resis- 
tance welding and automatic cutting-to-length, at 
the rate of 30,000 to 45,000 feet per day, per mill. 
Expensive heating equipment is entirely dispensed 
with. Larger Yoder mills, making pipe and tubing 
up to 36” dia., have completely replaced older proc- 


esses for making lap welded pipe. 


New 64-page Tube Mill book answers questions 
most frequently asked about labor and power cost, 
maintenance, training of operators, weld-strength, 


physical properties, end uses, etc. Copy on request. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5510 Walworth Ave. e Cleveland 2, Ohio 


ROLL FORMING, TUBE MILL AND 







MANUFACTURING 


41 YEARS’ LEADERSHIP ¢ COILING ¢ SLITTING ¢ FORMING ¢ EMBOSSING © CURVING ¢ WELDING « CUTTING-CFF 


Ie SLITTING MACHINERY 
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Price Weakness Not Due Soon 





Scrap Quotations Advance Again 


Ingot Rate Gains Another Point G@RNMMM IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY TRENDS 


: I HERE is little chance of steel price weakness 

i (ae near future. The uncertainties of steel 
and coal labor and the fair volume of steei 
business both tend to support the current price 
level. By their actions, steel buyers are now 
showing that they know this. A month ago 
they stopped screaming for lower prices. In- 
stead they have been concentrating on getting 
stee] before Sept. 14—the day when the Truman 
truce in steel] expires. 

Steelmaking scrap prices continued their ad- 
vance this week. Foundry grades were very 
strong. The top price on No. 1 heavy melting 
steel was up $2.00 a gross ton at Pittsburgh, 
Detroit and Birmingham. It was $1.00 a ton 
higher in Chicago, New York and Cincinnati 
and 50¢ stronger at Philadelphia. THE IRON 
AGE scrap steel composite (average delivered 
price of No. 1 steel scrap at Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia) scored its biggest jump 
of the year, advancing this week to $21.17 per 
gross ton. This is a gain of $1.17 for the week. 

Higher freight rates, soon to become effective 
on steel shipments, will dampen some steel com- 
pany enthusiasm when, or if, the freight ab- 
sorption bill is passed. The higher rates will 
add a few more spots to the list of markets 
in which some companies cannot economically 
absorb freight. This is based on the heavy ab- 
sorptions necessary if Pittsburgh and Ohio 
Valley mills want to ship west of Chicago or 
into eastern markets. 


Freight Rise Hurts Steel Buyers 

Until steel companies can legally absorb 
freight the steel buyer will again bear the brunt 
of the higher rail tariffs. That is, unless he 
switches to trucks or to barges. More and more 
steel users are doing just that. Steel companies 
face higher raw material] freight costs, too— 
and on products that don’t permit much change 
in present shipping methods. 

Purchasing agents are beginning to fear that 
steel prices may, if anything, go higher if steei 
companies should lose their fight against higher 
labor costs in steel and in coal. Sensing the 
change in the steel price picture, some buyers 
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are stepping up orders. The sudden advance 
in delivery dates surprised many buyers and 
some got rather testy during the past week on 
learning they couldn’t get steel as quickly as 
they could a few weeks ago. 

The increase in steel demand has been gen- 
eral, though not big enough to promise anything 
approaching capacity operations for the rest 
of the year. A few months ago business coming 
into steel sales offices would hardly have sup- 
ported a 75 pct steel] ingot operating rate for 
August. Aside from much consumer hedging 
against a September steel strike, there are 
several other reasons for the recent pickup: 
(1) Fear of higher prices, or at least less 
chance of price cuts; (2) inflationary trends; 
(3) better demand than manufacturers antici- 
pated; (4) sharp inventory reductions, which 
in some cases went a little too far. 


October May Show Seasonal Gain 

Regardless of the recommendations of the 
Presidential fact-finding board, steel shipments 
in the second half of September wil] not ap- 
proach first-half figures. But there are signs 
that steel has returned to a “normal” seasonal 
pattern. Barring a strike, it is possible that 
October will show a normal seasonal pickup. 
But the odds are that the fourth quarter will 
be the poorest of the year for the steel industry. 

Steel ingot operations were set up at 83.5 pct 
of rated capacity this week, a gain of one point 
over last week’s operating rate. This is the 
sixth consecutive week in which steelmaking 
operations either held their own or advanced. 
The rise was from a low of 62 pct, set during 
the July fourth holiday week. 


Steel Warehouse Business Gains 

Warehouse sales have picked up noticeably in 
the Midwest. Other sections have not done as 
well, though a little gain is now reported in 
the east. It will be recalled that there was a 
last minute rush on midwestern warehouses 
just before the July steel crisis. Even during 
the past week business has been fairly brisk 
there. 
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Say “Ah” Test No one ever hires a person without applying the ‘‘Past- 
ae Performance”’ test. ‘‘What have you done?” .. . “What 
is your background . . . your education?” ... “‘What are 
7 your qualifications?” . . . “‘Where have you worked be- 
thorough phy sical check fore?”’ This, indeed, is good business. 
up to determine the 


health of prospective i 
workers. The Square-Peg-in-the- 


aaa Round-Hole Test 


Newer, and of growing significance, is 
the aptitude test. Not content with 
past-performance and health tests, 
businessmen find that scientifically 


planned aptitude tests are most help- 
ful in finding the right man J 
for the right job. XS 


The Round-Can-on-the-Square-Wall Test 


How many square feet of solid coverage 
can you get from a round can of paint? 

Let’s not guess. It is better to test. 

Paints, like people, differ greatly. A gallon 
of one paint will cover more square feet 
than a gallon of another. Some paints go on 
faster and easier. Some look better and last 
longer. So test, brother, test. 

Take a gallon of Barreled Sunlight, thin 
properly, and put it ona wall. See how much 
it covers ... how well it covers. Check how 
fast it goes on. Notice how white and clean 
it looks after drying. Then, do the same with 
a gallon of any other good paint. Compare 
the results ... in terms of coverage, appear- 
ance and painting time. You'll see how true 
it is that Barreled Sunlight will give you a 
better-looking, longer-lasting interior paint 
job for less money than any other paint. 

Let’s talk it over. Write and our represent- 
ative will call. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT COMPANY 
11-H Dudley St., Providence, R. |. 


Barreled Sunlight 
Fainis 


In whitest white or clean, clear, pleasing colors, 
there's a Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 


Some businessmen have 
found it wise to use a 
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VARIABLE WALL THICKNESSES 


...FOR BEAUTY OR REINFORCEMENT 


You Get Them at a Single Stroke of the Punch 
with the Alcoa Impact Extrusion Process 


Designing a housing? Shell? Cylinder? Holding chamber for air or 
liquid? Forget old-fashioned, time-consuming methods. Faster than 
the eye can follow, the Aleoa Impact Extrusion Presses will form 
walls and bottom in one piece; strong, sound, low in cost. 

Perhaps you want to add inner ribs for reinforcement, or outside 
fluting for modern beauty. They can be formed as your part is formed, 
with this amazing process. Walls thick enough to tap for fittings? 
A heavy bottom, or neck? Form them, too, integral with the part, 

in the same split second. 

No designer can afford not to know about the 
shortcuts made possible by Alcoa Impact Extru- 
sions. Write today for your copy of the booklet 
shown, or phone your nearest Alcoa sales office for 
a representative. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
679H Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


| LCOA impact Extrusions 


INGOT . SHEET & PLATE « SHAPES, ROLLED & EXTRUDED . WIRE . ROD - BAR . TUBING . PIPE . SAND, DIE & PERMANENT MOLD CASTINGS . FORGINGS . IMPACT EXTRUSIONS 
ELECTRICAL CONDUCTORS - SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS . FABRICATED PRODUCTS . FASTENERS . FOIL . ALUMINUM PIGMENTS . MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS 
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Clean and Inhibit 
Rust on Iron and 
Steel Parts in Just 
ONE Operation! 





Today, Diversey No. 16 is being used 
with phenomenal success by a great number 
of plants for the general cleaning of ferrous 
parts before inspection and assembly, and 
between machining operations! 


Designed for use in spray washing machines, 
Diversey No. 16 not only provides a supe- 
rior, accelerated cleaning action, but also 
coats the cleaned metal surface with a light 
almost invisible film which assures rust pre- 
vention for several days! This unique film is 
harmless to inspector's hands, does not gum 
or clog inspection gauges, may be easily and 
quickly removed with a hot water rinse! 

Diversey No. 16 is non-foaming. .. possesses 
complete and fast wetting and emulsifying 
properties... produces no scum or curdy 
precipitates... keeps pump, pipes, nozzles 
and screen of spray washing machine abso- 
lutely clean ...fast, safe, convenient, eco- 
nomical to use! Write today for complete 
information! Mail the handy coupon below! 


THE DIVERSEY CORPORATION 
En Metal Industry Department 

J n.Jp 53 W. JACKSON BLVD. 

CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


| THE DIVERSEY CORPORATION DMé | 
| Metal Industry Department 

53.W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. | 
Gentlemen: | 





| Please send me complete information on 
Diversey No. 16. 


ee 
| Company___ as - 
| Address___ _ eal 
City aupipctnniitaieancaicanisicedae nina ldieniicabieans 
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Fatigue Cracks 


By Charles /. Mal 


Unbalanced 


Note to the Art Department: We 
don’t know whether to be compli- 
mented or hurt by the caption car- 
toon you sneaked in on us when 
we weren’t looking. 

We can overlook the fact that 
all other departments of our f.f.j. 
are now headed by a photograph, 
not a drawing, of the author. The 
wife says that both of the likenesses 
you sketched are complimentary 
and look more like us—editorially 
speaking—than the photographs of 
the boys from the brains depart- 
ment. It was clever to use that 
“before” and “after” view, just the 
way the reducing pill ads do, 

The inference that this depart- 
ment carries a knockout punch was 
novel. We'd always had it in the 
back of our mind that the job was 
done with gas. Some readers of a 
chemical turn of mind have de- 
clared that the lethal fog was H: S. 


But what really bothers us is the 
stance of the pug on the left. Stand- 
ing like that, he couldn’t stay on his 
feet, let alone deliver a knockout 
blow. He is obviously unbalanced. 
Just what do you mean by that? 
Answer quickly or put up your 
dukes. 


In sharp contrast to the usual 
horn-tooting press releases, well 
lerded with superlatives, comes the 
following from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State. Reporting on a ses- 
sion of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, it starts 
off : 


“On July 5 in the Palace of 
Nations in Geneva the Eco- 


nomic and Social Council be- 

gan its Ninth Session smoothly, 

fruitfully at times, and some 
of the time, frankly, a bit bor- 
ingly.” 

This approach in dispensing 
slanted news to the press would 
have terrific implications if adopted 
by the public relations staffs of 
some of our big industrial firms. 
Can you imagine something like 
this coming from United Widgets, 
Ine.: 

“Introduction of the Model 
96-C widget will be greeted 
apathetically by the trade. 
Model 96-C is not a new widget, 
but is the same as Model 96-B 
with a new paint job. This 
widget operates smoothly at 
times, but often requires atten- 
tion from a factory trained 
mechanic within ten minutes 
after starting. When competi- 
tion becomes a bit tougher, the 
sales department will undoubt- 
edly bring pressure on engi- 
neering to junk this design 
entirely.” 

At least the item would receive 


top position from every publication 
that received it. 


Ah! Summertime 


D. I. Brown, Chicago lobe of your 
favorite family journal’s brains de- 
partment, received a copy of 4 
speech on packaging entitled “Prac- 
tical Cushioning” from Kimberly- 
Clark Corp., the paper people. He 
had read no further than the title 
when he remembered to call to ou! 
attention a sign in a Michigan Ave. 
women’s apparel shop reading: 
“We fix flats.” 


Turn to Page 156 
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Get facts on these’ big-capacity machines that give 250 to 
1200-ton cuts! 


Quicker tooling! Large, high space open on 3 SIDES! Up to 
8” power strokes! 


Fill the gap between.the C-type punch and the four-column 
or straight side press 


Ready for PUNISHMENT! Heavy electrically-welded steel 
plate frame provides absolute rigidity and endurance 


Write for Bulletin 3650 for the shear that will cut YOUR 
punching, shearing and blanking costs! 


3% 


— No. 5! High Stroke Mill Type Shear for bor ae 
a automatic air-operated Tilting Stripper. One 
tive shears to choose from to fit your operation. MACHI 


Trrii « 


BUFFAL E COMPANY 


492 BROADWAY BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


DRILLING PUNCHING SHEARING CUTTING BENDING 
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GILBERT W. CHAPMAN, president, 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Gilbert W. Chapman, formerly vice- 
president in charge of finance, has 
been elected president of the YALE 
& TOWNE MFG. CO., New York, suc- 
ceeding Calvert Carey, who has re- 
signed because of ill health. Mr. 
Chapman had been president of the 
American Water Works Co., before 
joining Yale & Towne in 1948, 


John Soelch has been named direc- 
tor of purchases for STUDEBAKER 
CORP., South Bend, Ind., succeeding 
C. N. Rhoutsong who has resigned be- 
cause of ill health. Mr. Soelch joined 
Studebaker in 1924 and has been con- 
tinuously employed in stores and pur- 
chasing activities since that time. 


J. M. Cosgrove has been named 
Northwest district sales manager, 
KAISER STEEL CORP., Seattle. Mr. 
Cosgrove has been a district sales 
representative for Kaiser in the 
Northwest since 1945. 
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R. E. WILLIAMS, assistant to vice- 
president in charge of sales, 


Columbia Steel Co. 


R. E. Williams has been appointed 
assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of sales, COLUMBIA STEEL 
CO., San Francisco. Mr. Williams 
joined the sales department of Colum- 
bia in 1935 and then became director 
of production planning in 1944. R. O. 
Hails succeeds Mr. Williams as direc- 
tor of production planning. He started 
with the company as a sales trainee 
and later became a commercial engi- 
neer, 


Thomas H. Keating, general man- 
ager of the CHEVROLET MOTOR 
division, General Motors Corp., has 
been elected a vice-president of the 
corporation and a member of the ad- 
ministration committee. W. E. Fish 
has been named general sales man- 
ager of the Chevrolet Div. Mr. Fish 
joined Chevrolet in 1931 as truck and 
fleet representative in the Pittsburgh 
zone. He had been chief assistant to 
Mr. Keating when the latter had 
served as general sales manager. 


R. O. HAILS, director of production 
planning, Columbia Steel Co. 


Ralph C. Grimm has been appointed 
to the newly-created position of assis- 
tant comptroller in charge of costs 
and statistics and Frederick A. Huhn 
to the position of general works audi- 
tor in charge of plant accounting, 0! 
the CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL 
CORP., Pittsburgh. Mr. Grimm has 
been employed by U. S. Steel ané 
Carnegie-Illinois since 1937 and was 
statistical division supervisor for the 
company. Mr. Huhn has been wit! 
Carnegie-Illinois since 1935 and was 
supervisor of cost planning. 


James T. Fox, acting manager © 
the Missouri-Ilinois plant of KOP- 
PERS CO., INC., Granite City, Il. 
has been named manager of the plat 
succeeding Myron T. Herreid, new 
elected vice-president and genera! 
manager of Koppers Gas & Coke Div 
Mr. Fox joined Koppers in 1941 % 
superintendent of blast furnaces # 
the Granite City plant and in 194 
was made works manager. 
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ROBERT M. PAGE, manager, Wor- 
cester District Sales, American 
Steel & Wire Co. 


Frank T. Clarke has been made man- 
ager of manufacturers products sales 
in New York for AMERICAN STEEL 
& WIRE CO., Cleveland. Mr. Clarke 
joined the company in 1921 as an office 
assistant in Boston. Since 1947 he 
has been director of cold rolled strip 
sales in Cleveland. Robert M. Page 
has been made manager of the 
Worcester district sales, succeeding 
F. Kenneth Sawyer, who has retired 
after 44 years of service with the com- 
pany’s sales department in New York, 
Boston and Worcester. Paul Ketring 
has been made director, cold rolled 
strip sales at the company headquar- 
ters in Cleveland. Harry F. Me- 
Anerney has been appointed assistant 
manager, manufacturers products 
sales division, in Cleveland. James R. 
Mohr has been appointed assistant 
manager, Detroit district sales, and 
Fred L. Nonnenmacher has been made 
Manager of manufacturers products 
sales, Chicago. Mr. Nonnenmacher 


has been with the Wire company 
Since 1918, 
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E. V. RIPPINGILLE, JR., president 
and general manager, General 
Motors Diesel, Ltd. 


E. V. Rippingille, Jr., has been 
named president and general manager 
of a new subsidiary of General Motors 
Corp., GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, 
LTD., London, Ont. He was formerly 
manager of plant No. 2 of General 
Motors Electro-Motive Div. near Chi- 
cago. He has had a wide range of 
experience with General Motors for 
many years. 


George Roberts has been appointed 
sales manager of the BIRMINGHAM 
TANK CO., Birmingham, division of 
the Ingalls Iron Works Co. Mr. Rob- 
erts succeeds J. W. Billings, who has 
resigned. 


Glenn H. Alberga has been ap- 
pointed plant manager of the LAMI- 
NATED SHIM CO., Glenbrook, Conn. 
Mr. Alberga comes to his new con- 
nection from the John J. Plocar Co., 
where he had been general manager 
and chief engineer for the past 7 
years. 


R. E. Bryant has been made man- 
ager of the automotive and electrical 
branch in Buffalo of WAGNER ELEC- 
TRIC CORP., St. Louis. Mr. Bryant 
had previously served as a salesman 
in the Pittsburgh branch of the cor- 
poration. 


Thomas A. Kennally, vice-president 
and assistant to the president of 
PHILCO CORP., Philadelphia, since 
early last year, has been appointed 
president of the company’s Electro- 
master electric range division. Mr. 
Kennally, who has been with Philco 
since 1924, also continues to serve as 
an officer and director and as a mem- 
ber of the company’s management 
committee. 





JOHN S. CONANT, president, Tech- 
nical Managers, Inc. 


John S. Conant has been elected 
president of TECHNICAL MANA- 
GERS, INC., New York. Mr. Conant 
was formerly general purchasing 
agent and later director of procure- 
ment for Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., 
Toledo. 


William A. Henderson has been ap- 
pointed Detroit district sales represen- 
tative of FORT DUQUESNE STEEL 
CO., Pittsburgh, and of its affiliate, 
the HAMILTON STEEL CO., Cleve- 
land. Until recently Mr. Henderson 
was Detroit district sales represen- 
tative for Ohio Stainless & Commer- 
cial Steel Co., Cleveland. 


William H. Compton has been made 
supervisor of standard motor sales of 
the RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGI- 
NEERING CO., Cleveland. Mr. Comp- 
ton, who has been manager of the 
Rockford, Ill., sales office of the com- 
pany for the past 4 years, joined the 
company in 1935. Emory G. Orahood, 
Jr., Robert B. Reed and John Drol- 
linger, Jr., have been appointed to the 
field sales personnel of Reliance. Mr. 
Orahood, who has been a company 
sales engineer in Birmingham, has 
been named the first direct sales rep- 
resentative that the company has had 
in Atlanta. Mr. Reed, who had han- 
dled steel mill sales work for the com- 
pany in the Gary, Ind., district, has 
been appointed to the Birmingham 
district and Mr. Drollinger has been 
appointed to the Detroit area. Robert 
R. Magnetti has been appointed com- 
pany branch manager at Gary, Ind. 
Mr. Magnetti has had 18 years of in- 
dustrial experience in the steel indus- 
try. He has been with Reliance. since 
early this year. 
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up from the minor leagues fcc 















sicomes stainless sheet and strip 


Stainless steel has now moved up to the major leagues. 
Advances in strip mill techniques have played an important 
part. Now, CRUCIBLE, using the best of these accepted 
modern techniques, plus exclusive ones of its own . . . 1s pro- 
ducing stainless by specialty steel production methods at the 
busy Midland Works. In the first mill specifically built for 
the production of stainless, top steel specialists are putting 


to good use $18,000,000 of new tools and buildings. When 


the leader in the specialty steel field applies specialty steel 


production methods to stainless, you can rightly expect that 


IBRARIES 


from CRUCIBLE you'll get the best that a half century of 
7 


experience and modern tools can provide. 


JIGAN L 


The new mill will produce stainless in widths of 12” to 
50” inclusive, in all gauges, grades and finishes. This is 
important news to users of stainless steels, because with Trent 
Tube Company joining the organization, you can get stainless 
from CRUCIBLE in every form: sheets, strip, plates, bars, 
wire, forgings, castings and tubing. CRUCIBLE offers compre- 
hensive data sheets and unsurpassed metallurgical service. 


Your inquiries are welcome. 
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CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA 
405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Branches, Warehouses and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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Foundry Shakeout 

Bulletin describes construction 
features of a two bearing shakeout 
that has springs supporting weight 
of shakeout, casting and _ sand, 
pivoted motor base, steel sand 
guard, and is available in 8 sizes. 
Allis-Chalmers. For more informa- 
tion, check No. 1 on the postcard. 


Desealing Process 

Described in bulletin 25 is & salt 
descaling process featuring econ- 
omy, acid-alkali balance, simplicity, 
rapidity, safe flexible operating 
temperature, dimensional stability, 
inexpensive equipment, and contin- 
uous operation. Hooker Electro- 
chemical Co. For more information, 
check No. 2 on the postcard. 


Bolster Plates 


Dimensional data on_ bolster 
plates, standardized in accordance 
with Joint Industry Conference 
specifications, is shown in an 8-p 
folder. These bolsters are produced 
to fit individual presses, incorpor- 
ating standard specifications. Danly 
Machine Specialties, Inc. For more 
information, check No. 3 on the 
postcard. 


Kelt Drives 

Catalog of multiple V-belt drives 
lists stock and _ special drives, 
sheaves, and V-belts. Illustrations 
of various type drives and a section 
on engineering data giving installa- 
tion and design information are 
included. T. B. Wood & Sons. For 
more information, check No. 4 on 
the postcard. 
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PUBLICATIONS 





USE THIS 


ST CARDE @& 


New publications that describe money saving 


equipment and services are available free and 


without obligation. Copies can be obtained by 
filling in the attached card and mailing it. 


Heat Exchangers 

Bulletin describes facilities of 
plate fabrication and heat ex- 
changer manufacturer, and shows 
various welded and riveted plate 
fabrications and heat exchangers 
built by the firm. Downington Iron 
Works. For more information check 
No. 5 on the postcard. 


Industrial Wadding 


Industrial cellulose creped wad- 
ding available in rolls as moisture 
absorbent and moisture resistant, 
is shown in a swatch book of six 
samples. Wadding is used for pack- 
aging, padding, filtration, and pro- 
tective linings. Kimberly-Clark 
Corp. For more information, check 
No. 6 on the postcard. 


Endothermie Generator 


Bulletin describes 500 cu ft per 
hr endothermic generator that op- 
erates at 2150°F with a maximum 
output of 8 kw. Generator is heavily 
insulated for overnight idling, is 
designed for 220 or 440 v operation 
and is shipped with accessories 
installed. Ipsen Industries, Inc. For 
more information, check No. 7 on 
the postcard. 


Materials Handling 


Examples of versatility of fork 
lift trucks are shown in 24-p book: 
let illustrating uses in warehouse, 
foundry, farm equipment plant, 
building materials manufacture, 
airplane cargo handling and bed 
spring plant. Clark Equipment Co. 
For more information, check No. 3 
on the postcard. 


Polishing Machines 


Polishing machines for the met 
allurgical laboratory are described 
in an 8-p bulletin which includes 
a discussion of polishing and fin- 
ishing. Other types of metallurgi- 
cal laboratory equipment are als 
listed. Buehler Ltd. For more ti 
formation, check No. 9 on the post 
card. 


Solenoids 


Applications of Stellite welded 
solenoids are shown in bulletin No. 
EM-46A. Included are construc 
tion features, general specifications 
and listings of the various type 
National Acme Co. For more it 
formation, check No. 10 on the 
postcard. 
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STRONGER! CUT FASTER! CLEAR CHIPS BETTER! 
Much Greater Durability and Accuracy! 













The new Cveland End Mills are far superior “A 

to any you have ever used! They have been com- S 

pletely redesigned to give you strength, speed and accu- = 

racy that were never before obtainable! <> Many months Ae 

ago we set out to design a different and better end mill. ES 

Neither time nor effort was spared in patient develop- > 

fork ment work. We even worked out a new technique for STRONGER <r 

book- aE testing the cutting qualities and the stamina of end mills. No sharp corners or points where = Ci 

‘ : localization of stresses might = 

house, Users are enthusiastic about the results: Less breakage, coun: Miatatein emovet of metal cy 

plant, many more cuts per grind, consistent accuracy ... with Re a eae reas = 

cture, i up to 50% increase in feed. < For high speed, low cost hal 

i operation, use the new C@veland End Mills on your oO 

pe : next job. Contact our Stockroom nearest you, or . . . MORE DURABLE >~ 

VO, 6 New-style clearance supports the fj 

Telephone your Industrial Supply Distributor cutting edge; assures against — 

+, ” ae “chipping out.” WA 

B, td 

CLEAR CHIPS BETTER = > 

+ met: Redesigned flutes are machine = 

rribed ee eee LONGER LIFE = 
eludes Sere y “—_ Radically new flute shape and 
d fin- chip clearing ability reduce wear 


on the cutting edge, thus main- 
taining consistent accuracy. 






lurgi- GREATER ACCURACY s§ 


» also New clearance and accurate ma- 



















re ile chine polish of flutes result in 
post: closer control of size. J CUT FASTER 
2 eee 
’ at 

THE CLEVELAND TWIST DRILL CO. saad aaa 

1242 East 49th Street Cleveland 14, Ohio 
elded Steckrooms: New York 7 + Detreit 2 + Chicage 6 * Dallas 1 + San Francisco S + Les Angeles 11 
n No. E. P. Barrus, itd., London W. 3, England 
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ASK YOUR JNDUSTRIAL SUPPLY DISTRIBUTOR FOR THESE AND OTHER C@veland TOOLS 
| 
‘ \ | 
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— : 
DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 
are ready to serve you! 









special machines and innumerable 
jigs and fixtures were required. 
Other features of the lathe are 
large precision roller bearings, a 
four-speed (8-spindle speeds) V- 
belt motor drive; double-walled, 
worm feed apron; quick change 
gears, enclosed head stock with 


hinged cast aluminum cover and 
standard operator controls. Known 
as the XL series, this new lathe is 
available with 38 or 44-in. bed 
length on a_ three-drawer steel 
bench, or with a pedestal base in 
bed lengths up to 62 in. Sheldon 
Machine Co., Inc. For more infor- 
mation, check No. 18 on the post- 
card on p. 27. 


Protective Coating 

For protecting metals subjected 
to extreme corrosive conditions, 
particularly where immersion in 
corrosive media is a necessary ap- 
plicational factor, a new selective 
coating is offered. It is formulated 
from basic binyl plastic resins, is 
unaffected by acids, alkalies, their 
salts, petroleum products, alcohols, 
water and many other reagents. 
Adhesion of the Cyclon coating is 
secured by chemical inner-reaction 
of the Cyclon primer with the metal 
surface, which unites the two in- 
tegrally. The chemical bond is not 
dependent upon mechanically 
roughening of metal surfaces. Sand- 
blasting and other similar cleaning 
processes are generally not neces- 
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PRODUCTION IDEAS 


Continued 


sary. The primer also develops a 
tough, impermeable film, preventing 
underfilm metal deterioration. Com- 
pleting the Cyclon selective coating 
system a tie coat and a final top 
coat are used. The coatings are ap- 
plied by brush, spray or dip, and 
air dry in a matter of minutes by 
solvent evaporation. Munray Prod- 
ucts, Inc. For more information, 
check No. 19 on the postcard on 
p. 27. 


Cupola Igniter 

A new cupola coke igniter elimi- 
nates the use of wood, gas or oil for 
burning-in the coke bed. The 
Whiting-Mason Electric Coke Ig- 
niter uses compressed air and one 
welding rod for each light. Strik- 
ing the are across a metal plate laid 
in the bed of the furnace, only 15 
to 25 sec of power are required 
from either a small transformer or 
a welding machine. Elimination of 
smoke and odors usually attending 
cupola lighting has enhanced its 
use in areas where smoke ordi- 
nances are being enforced. Foun- 
dries report cost savings through 
speed of ignition and by getting hot 
iron on the first tap. Further sav- 
ings are evident in the elimination 
of kindling and wood storage, time, 
and labor costs. Untrained men have 
successfully ignited coke beds in 
their first attempt with the equip- 
ment. Whiting Corp. For more in- 
formation, check No. 20 on the 
postcard on p. 27. 


Metal Cutting Saw 


A metal cutting band saw hy 
been designed to do milling anj 
planing operations such as lot 


ting, removing corners of die 
blocks, etc. Capacity is 9 x 18 in, 
with 20 in. max clearance under 
the saw blade. <A swivel vise ro 
tates 45° in either direction. Blade 
length is 11 ft 534 in. x % in. x 
0.032 in. All rotating parts operate 
on ball bearings. The machine 
raises and lowers hydraulically and 
columns placed at each end of the 
machine provide maximum rigidity. 
W. F. Wells & Sons. For more in- 
formation, check No. 21 on the post- 
card on p. 27. 


Beta Gages 

Sheet stock, including steel and 
brass up to 0.040 in. thick, thin 
aluminum foil, plastic, and other 
sheet materials can be measured 
with the Beta Gage, an instrument 
using radioactive isotopes. The es 
sential components of the gage art 
a source of beta radiation from 
Strontium-90 and a radiation de 
tector. The sheet material is inter 
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By ‘‘snap’’ we mean the precision 
snap fit with which these bronze cast- 
ings go together, the result of beautiful 


re w- finish and precision on the mating sur- 
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faces. The inside surfaces gage to the 
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same quality and perfection — all r 
carbide-machined to precision with 
the fully automatic, high speed action 
of P&J Tooling on P&J Automatics. 
P&J engineers excel in this class of 
work, Skillful tooling ... their par- 
ticular specialty... may be just the 
right answer to your production prob- 
lems. The way to find out is to get the 
facts and compare. You'll be under no 
obligation when you send your problem 
art or prints for a P&J Tooling recom 
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nendation, time study and cost estimate. 


P&J Automatic Tooling for 
this job was set up on the 
P&J 4D Automatic, the last 
word for precision, high 
speed and economy in this 
size-range. Bulletin gives 
complete information — a 
copy is yours for the asking. 


Potter & 


Makar eee R. 1. 
WVISion Miles B Tart & Whitney 
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On the ASSEMBLY LINE 





AUTOMOTIVE NEWS AND OPINIONS 





Auto plants are making a vigorous campaign against 


bodies that rust out .. . Demonstration selling is 


clicking in Detroit . . . Buick 40 price a surprise. 





Detroit — The 
public highways will ever again 
be cluttered up by overage vehi- 


possibility that 


cles with gaping holes rusted 
through the body has been sharply. 
decreased by the aggressive steps 
now being taken by car producers 
to resist corrosive attack. All the 
car makers are taking steps to 
combat corrosion—especially cor- 
rosion that begins on the inside 
of the body and insidiously eats 
its way through a lower 
panel or a rocker panel. 


door 


An example of the latest tech- 
nique in rust prevention is the 
new Fisher body being installed 
on the Buick Special (IRON AGE, 
Aug. 11, 1949, p. 38). 

The first line of attack against 
corrosion is design. Car designers 
have been instructed to avoid 
“pockets” wherever possible. 
Where a pocket is unavoidable, the 
parts are being designed to pro- 





40 


vide adequate drainage and ven- 
tilation. 

Where drainage openings can- 
not be made conveniently, a spe- 
cial sealing gun is used to fill the 
opening with a heavy underbody 
sealer. 

All welded joints on the new 
Fisher “B” body are sealed against 
moisture and dust. Generous use 
of sound deadener material con- 
tributes further to corrosion re- 
sistance. 


In the cowl areas, rear compart- 
ment and rear quarter sound 
deadener spray is used. This acts 
as an insulator and also helps to 
resist corrosion. 


Bonderite treatment of the steel 
is employed on all Fisher-built 
bodies. In critical rust areas, a 
heavy application of anticorrosion 
primer is applied to all surfaces 
not sufficiently protected by other 
means. Typical examples of loca- 
tions receiving treatment by a spe- 
cial rust inhibiting primer are 
the inside of rocker panels, in- 
teriors of door assemblies, the cen- 
ter pillars and rear body locks. 


Ford Design Lessens Corrosion 

Similarly, in designing its post- 
war models Ford engineers have 
taken many special precautions to 
avoid under-body corrosion. Paint 
has been applied to vulnerable 
locations underneath the car. The 





use of “dumdum” not only acts a 
a sound deadener but also assist 
in resisting corrosion caused by 
salt splashed on the car from thé 
highway. 

The latest Ford sheet metal de 
sign aims to eliminate all loca 
tions where water might collec 
and stand. Where this cannot 
done, adequate drainage holes ani 
ventilation are provided. Loce 
tions given special attention ar 
the inner side of rocker panels 
lower edge of the door and the 
rear panel. 


Seals Prevent Water Leaks 

Ford has also redesigned many 
of its rubber seals to prevent leaks 
that might lead to corrosion. 

Few motorists realize the & 
tent to which a car maker, at leas! 
in the beginning of a model rv, 
is plagued with leaks. One car pr 
ducer has reported that since \* 
postwar models were first Pp! 
into production, 31 engineerilf 
changes have been made to elit 
inate water leaks and 24 chang 
have been ordered to prevent du 
leaks. Preventing leaks is a fill 
time job with all the car pm 
ducers; none escapes entirely t 
provoking experience of seeing . 
otherwise satisfactory design fal 
to keep out water or dust in th 
initial stages of production at ™ 
or more strategic locations. 
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A RUGGED MACHINE FOR 


THOSE RUGGED jsoBbs — Bat Fast 
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TYPE “D” 16-23 ———. 
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heavy cutting. Repetitive accuracy throughout long runs 


minimizes spoilage and inspection costs. 
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Demonstration Selling 
Returns as Sales Technique 


Sales campaigns set to 
Reach more prospects. 


Lansing — Demonstration  sell- 
ing, a favorite sales technique of 
the auto industry for many years, 
is back. 

Automobile dealers have long 
been aware that a customer will 
sell himself on a new car much 
easier than a salesman can talk 
the prospect into a buying mood. 
Thus, one of the surest signs of 
the returning buyers’ market in 
cars is the amount of demonstra- 
tion selling in which the prospect 
is urged to drive the car and see 
its virtues for himself. 

Typical examples of such cam- 
paigns are the current selling pro- 
grams conducted by Oldsmobile 
and Ford. The Olds slogan is: 
“Make a date with the ’88.” Ford 
is appealing to prospects to “Take 
the wheel and try the new Ford 
feel.” Both campaigns are report- 
ed to be outstandingly successful. 

The Olds program was started 
late in June. The campaign is be- 
ing carried on through public in- 
vitations printed in newspaper 
advertising columns. Approxi- 
mately 3700 dealers are aiming 
simultaneously at a goal of a mil- 
lion demonstrations. This works 


out mathematically to about 270 
demonstrations per dealer. The 
quota of a million is also equiva- 
lent to one fourth the number of 
new passenger car buyers for the 
entire year. Oldsmobile will not 
reach one fourth of the people 
who will buy new cars in 1949 
but it is obvious that this is an 
effective way for a company that 
is selling about 5.7 pct of all pas- 
senger cars to build up a whop- 
ping prospect list. 


Ford Pushes Sales Campaign 

Incidentally, the Olds program 
originated as a means of handling 
the growing number of requests 
for test drives of the new high- 
compression 135 hp “Rocket” en- 
gine. Last week, Olds built its 
120,000th high compression (7.25 
to 1) engine. 

Ford’s drive - the - car - yourself 
campaign began last January as 
a dealer promotion. Ford dealers 
are enthusiastic about the results 
obtained. No official estimates are 
available showing the number of 
prospects who have driven the 
new Ford models but if the aver- 
age per dealer is only 200 during 
the entire 7 months’ period, the 
total has already reached a stag- 
gering figure of 1,200,000. Most 
dealers feel this estimate is low. 

In addition to national and lo- 
cal advertising, Ford dealers have 


MAKING THE GRADE: Ford Motor Co. has transferred 116,000 tons of slag from 
its steel mills to build a 30 pct test grade on the company's new test hill at 
Dearborn. This 30 pct grade approximates San Francisco's famed Filbert St. 
famous as a testing ground for hill-climbing ability, automatic transmissions, 
foot and hand brakes, bumper clearances and carburetion. ; 








used direct mail to notify, in s» 
cases, all subscribers in the |x 
telephone directory of the Fy 
offer. Some dealers have two, 
more cars constantly available 
the purpose. A sign on the ¢ 
may read, “Stop this car if 
want to drive the new Ford.” 










Automobile sales manage 
were given something extra ; 
think about last week when 
price range of $1695 to $1795 » 
announced for the new Buick § 
cial. The idea of a Buick that w 
deliver in many parts of the co 
try for less than $2000 was son 
thing few people here had anti 
pated, even though there we 
strong indications that the » 
Special would be priced as | 
as possible. 


















Lists Lowest Prices on Sedan 


The following compilation 
been made, based on prices quote 
in Automotive News. The pr 
shown is that of the lowest fo 
passenger sedan in the line. TI 
figures given are retail prices 
the factory, including dealer ¢ 
livery and handling charges | 
federal taxes. The prices do 
include freight charges, state sé! 
taxes and optional equipment * 
lected by the buyer. Prices are 4 
ranged in ascending order, sho 
ing the lowest priced car at t 
top of the list: 
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August 
Chevrolet Fleetline Special ... 
De O65 oN a ae Ch eee 
SS ee eye ree ee ; 
Plymouth DeLuxe ........--- 
Studebaker Champion ........- 
Pontiac Streamliner 6 ....... 
Pontiac Streamliner 8 ...... 
Nash 600 Super .........--: 
Olds 76 .. 
een ests poem : 
Buick 40 Special ...........+.-: 
Kaiser Special 
DeSoto 
Mercury ......... 
Chrysler Royal 
Buick Super 50 .......-.-+-++: 
Nash Ambassador . 
Hudson Super 6 .......--++55+ 
Olds 88 with Hydramatic ...... 
Packard ay 5 
Hudson 8 .. 





















The tabulation indicates th 
3uick model will sell in 4 pn 
range that is less than the Kaisé 
Special, DeSoto, Mercury an 
Chrysler Royal. 
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» NEW AUTO-LITE WIRE AND CABLE PLANT 


N 80 p at Hazleton, Pennsylvania. Over 180,000 square feet of floor space equipped 
e lor , with the most modern facilities for the production of wire and cable. 
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Lite Port Huron plant, makes: it ouaible to 

accept additional wire and cable business. 
The quality of these outstanding products 
is the result of 38 years of experience, 


Le 


oe 


‘e We i t se ee 
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tach % fee laboratory tests. 

Becify ng of Auto-Lite wire and cable 

is fast becoming calddead practice among 
leading manufacturers who have found 
that money cannot buy better wire and 
cable. For an informative catalog, write to 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


Wire and Cable Division 


Port Huron 
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THE FEDERAL VIEW 


India and Pakistan have embarked on large programs of 


development . . . U. S. industrial and business outlay for 


capital goods running far ahead of predictions. 


Washington—Signs that lesser 
publicized nations are becoming 
aware of their need for develop- 
ment and securing a larger place 
in the world picture are some- 
times obscured by the spotlight 


presently upon Europe and _ its 
troubles. 
India and Pakistan, for in- 


stance, have each embarked upon 
such projects on a relatively large 
scale since their partition 2 years 
ago. Each is making efforts to 
industrialize and develop natural 
resources. 

Some programs call for both di- 
rect and indirect outside aid. 
Others will depend upon what- 
ever domestic means can be made 
available. Very shortly, the Inter- 
national Bank will make public 
the signing of a loan agreement 
with the Government of India 
under terms of which the bank 
will finance the foreign exchange 
costs of a railway development 
program. 

This is the first of two—pos- 
sibly three—such agreements in 
the making. Another will look 
toward Indian agricultural devel- 
opment and still a third will cen- 
ter around a power development 
and expansion program. 


Ad 


The bank, while not underwrit- 
ing the full amount originally re- 
quested for railway rehabilita- 
tion, is convinced that such 
backing is sound and necessary. 
Its investigation disclosed that 
Indian production is up something 
like 15 pet. And while new loco- 
motives were being put into ser- 
vice at a one-a-day rate during 
the last half of 1948, transporta- 
tion is still a production bottle- 
neck. The bank’s activity will 
finance purchase; of locomotives, 
parts, and other rolling stock. 


Pakistan Has Projects, Too 

One reason for this country’s 
interest, in easing ~the Indian 
transportation problem is the in- 
creasing production of such ma- 
terials as manganese. Imports of 
this item from India have been on 
the increase and are of increas- 
ing importance since the easing 
off of Russian manganese ship- 
ments. 

Similarly, Pakistan has worked 
out no less than 51 industrializa- 
tion projects since its separation 
from India, Embassy officials say. 
A number of these have already 
begun and are expected to be com- 
pleted within 5 years at a cost of 
$150 million or more. 









by 










“Industrial schemes approve 
by the Development Board for a 
sistance to private enterpris 
alone are expected to require 4 
proximately $45 million of th 
total,” officials said. 

An equal amount will be « 
pended on hydroelectric projec! 
for expansion of Pakistan pow: 
facilities. Proposals are bei! 
discussed with Americans inte! 
ested in investment and establis! 
ment of an electrical equipmet' 
industry in Pakistan. 

Construction on the first of 
several power projects will beg 
shortly and completion is & 
pected to be scheduled for li 
1951. Orders already have 
placed with American manuf 
turers for four 5000-kw gene 
ators and related equipment. 



















Spending for Capital Goods 
Far Ahead of Most Estimates 


First of the year predictions" 
some economists that Ameri 
industrial and _ business outla 
this year for capital goods wou" 
be much less than in 1948 ha 
so far failed to be borne out. 

On the other hand, the lates 
information collected by the © 
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Surface hardness, gradient, and 
depth held uniformly to predetermined 
values, as shown by etched section 


Flamatic-hardened gears 
help make new Tray-Top Cintilathe 
worth more, cost less. 


hardened for better “head work” 
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1 powe Maximum service life, hard, 

bein’ long-wearing surfaces, tough cores, 
smooth operation and lowest processing 
cost in lathe transmission gears 
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7 More lathe for less money in every detail was written 


into the specifications of the Cincinnati Lathe & Tool Co.'s new 

t of the economy-priced Tray-Top Cintilathe, a requirement 
Il begi that Flamatic-hardened transmission gears helped to achieve. 

is & First, the desired hardness patterns in the gears 
for late a ; (for headstock, quick change gear box and apron) 
were literally blueprinted and optimum values for surface 
hardness were established. Flamatic proved that 
these specs could be held, right on the button; each 
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| gene ; Z gear—indeed each tooth—being uniform and uniformly good. 
ent. i Stock: SAE 3150; surface hardness: RC 52 to 58; production 
ps rate on 4" OD, 3%" face, spindle helical gears: 180/hour. 
ds Flamatic’s exclusive electronic temperature control 
plus high temperature flames permit rapid heating of surfaces 
ates é' to within plus or minus 10°F. prior to oil quench. Gears up to 18” 


OD, shafts up to 24” long, cams, and similar parts are 


tions all within Flamatic’s wide range of application. Investigate 


i now Flamatic’s ability to put more value for less money into 
out your products. Write for booklet of case histories: Publication 

js would M-1658, or send us a part print for recommendations. 
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THE FEDERAL VIEW 


merce Dept. and the Securities & 
Exchange Commission indicates 
that first-half expenditures may 
be running ahead of 1948 by as 
much as 12 pet. And this is al- 
lowing for drops here and there 
in construction costs. 

A weak spot in the overall new 
construction picture for 1949 is 
admittedly in the industrial and 
business building fields. For the 
past year, expenditure for new in- 
dustrial construction has _ been 
declining slowly. Postwar expan- 
sion plans are being completed 
and the water shaken out as fu- 
ture needs become more recog- 
nizable. 


Warehouse Building Cautious 
Also, new warehousing con- 
struction has proceeded cau- 
tiously over the past 3 years and 
accounts for a less than normal 
percentage of new construction. 
While vacancy ratios are still be- 
low prewar, shortages of many 
goods have contributed to lesser 
need for inventory space. In ad- 
dition, rapid expansion of the 


THE BULL OF THE WOODS 






THIS WEEK IN WASHINGTON. . Continued 


motor transport industry has 
eased pressure for more ware- 
housing. A considerable portion 
of intermediate highway hauls are 
direct from consignor to con- 
signee. 

However, the utilities, espe- 
cially the natural gas industry, is 
contributing in a large measure to 
holding up capital goods outlay. 
And in those industrial fields 
where plant construction pro- 
grams are easing off, outlay for 
replacement and modern equip- 
ment is taking up a lot of slack 
in capital goods spending. 

Government agencies have not 
estimated probable outlay past 
the third quarter but the chances 
are that, on the basis of informa- 
tion available at mid-year, the 
expenditure for plants and equip- 
ment will fall less than a billion 
short of the 1948 total of $19.2 
billion. Previous experience indi- 
cates that industry and business 
lean toward the _ conservative 
when making reports to the gov- 
ernment concerning future plans. 


By J. R. Williams 












Visitors Note U.S. Methods 
In Plant Layout and Handling 


It has been noticeable that 
with industrial and labor visitors 
to American factories from ECA 
nations, among the methods ani 
techniques attracting more thay 
passing attention has been mazxi. 
mum use of plant layout and me. 
chanical handling equipment t 
speel production. 

Obviously, the visitors have 
been intrigued by the idea of 
grouping of machines for particu. 
lar jobs, of ample space being al. 
lowed for transport of both ip. 
coming materials and outgoing 
products, and the fullest use 
of materials handling equipment 
(particularly for moving heavy 
items) in order to allow the work. 
ers to devote full time to produe- 
tion. 

The fruit of such observations 
is now becoming apparent. A 
12-man group is now being picked 
by the British Trade Union Con- 
gress for such a purpose. Men- 
bers will be selected from the 
nominations made by the affiliated 
unions. 

Scheduled now to arrive in’ Oc- 
tober, the group will spend 6 































weeks studying, in addition to the 
matters mentioned, American 
methods of job evaluation and 
quality control. 

During the visit, one week will 
be spent with key union officials, 
engineers and research techni- 
cians. Still another week will be 
devoted to studying American 
labor and industrial problems. 
About four weeks will be spent in 
the field, gaining first-hand, prac- 
tical knowledge. 


YOU'LL BE USIN' 
A DOCTOR'S 
STETHOSCOPE 
NEXT-- WHY DON'T 
YOU TAKE THE 
COVERS OFF 
AND LOOK IN? 


SHUT UP 
AND RUN 
THAT CROSS 
FEED--IM 
NOT TAKIN’ 
TH’ WHOLE 
THING APART 
TO LOCATE A 
LITTLE 


THAT'S NO JOKE-- 
THEY'RE GETTIN’ 
MACHINES SO NEAR 
LIKE HUMANS THAT 
ITLL BE COSTIN’ 
‘EM AS MUCH AS 
I(T DOES PEOPLE 
TO GET THEIR 
ore BACK? 

































Issues Miners’ Safety Book 


A safety handbook for bitumir- ‘ 
ous miners has been completed by 
the Bureau of Mines and is avail- J betta c 
able only through the Government ard tn 
Printing Office at 75¢ a copy. machin 
in 


Representing nearly 40 years of We. 23. 
study, the book is divided into —% sm » 
seven sections, each describing 
and giving prevention of a major 
mining hazard. 
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nt to fn Surface Grinder 
Shown at left working on a lathe bit. 
Has wide graduations on micrometer, for 
have ie 4 , “ i aimee close settings. Unique wheel adapter 
7 +] . P saves time and redressing. Many other 
a of £ — Ph . features. 7” x 1” wheel, 114” bore. 

: Aa = 7 With simple attachments, this versatile 
rticu- fa r Et ele machine becomes an efficient tool-and- 
ig al ; ; : cutter grinder or a chip-breaker grinder. 
h in. i aaa No. 24-105 
yoing , ao of $ *K 

use ad 
ne Hie a ——— without wheel, 
leavy : ee motor, or switch. 
vork- 
odue- 
tions 
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cut grinding costs 
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id 6 You can sharpen all these — and more — 
> the with Delta grinders. 
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and - Delta Grinder with Twin-Litet 
‘ Safety Shields — Twin-Lite 

Safety Shields act as ‘‘built- 

in gles,”* flooding your work 


with light. Fully - machined increase the utility of these machines. 


You would expect to pay much more 


will ry ; tool rests. Balanced wheels. La- 
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Delta Carbide Tool Grinder 

Combined with Delta’s stand- 
ard tool grinder for hogging 
down the shank steel, this 
machine gives you @ perfect 
Working combination for sharp- 
ening ‘ungsten carbide tools. 
fe. 23-555 — Complete with 
mp attachment, water pot, 
and wheels - - - « $154* 


Aveust 18, 1949 


bricated-for-life ball bearings. 
No. 23-405 —- Complete with 
safety shields, lamp bulbs, 
wheel guards, and wheels. 
- - trey $ii4* 


for the all-around high quality you 
find in these low-cost Delta grinders. 
Delta’s advanced engineering helps 
make industrial grinding easier, 
cheaper, and extremely accurate. Plant 
owners, superintendents, and engi- 
neers everyhere can tell you that. 
Delta grinders are available in both 
bench and floor models —with current 
and speeds to suit any requirement. 
Simple, easily-adjusted attachments 


Uniheadt — A_universally- 
adjustable work head, design- 
ed for use in connection with 
Delta Toolmaker CutterGrinder. 
See details in catalog A-48, 


ee: 


Univiset—The first truly uni- 
versal vise for grinding, drill- 
ing, and milling. With coolant 
attachment, converts Delta 
Toolmaker Surface Grinder to 
accurate Chip- Breaker Grinder. 
a in ita catalog 


Your nearby Delta distributor has 
these popular grinders on display 
now. Inspect them there. Ask about 
buying on easy credit terms. 

DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


Look for the name of 
your Delta distributor 
under “‘Tools’’ in the 
classified section of your 
telephone directory. 
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Battle looms over foundry smoke 
in Los Angeles . . . Seattle shud- 
ders at prospect of losing Air 
Force business at the Boeing 


plant. 


Los Angeles—Foundry business 
has picked up locally in recent 
weeks, but that causes more 
smoke. So other industries are 
watching closely this week as 
gray iron foundrymen begin an al! 
out battle to prevent the county 
from forcing them to cease oper- 
ations entirely. 

The battle centered around 
whether the foundries are doing 
sufficient research to stop smog 
contributions and whether equip- 
ment can be manufactured to 
meet the stiff requirements of lo- 
cal air pollution board regula- 
tions. 

Foundrymen claim their exis- 
tence is threatened. Air pollution 
officials assert “you have been too 
slow.” 


Law Is Called tee Stiff 


A test case was set up on an 
appeal of the Herco Iron Foundry 
of South Gate which contested the 
right of Gordon P. Larson, dis- 
trict director, to deny the com- 
pany a permit for a new cupola 
melting furnace. Mr. Larson denied 
the permit on the grounds that 
operation of the new furnace will 
violate state laws restricting den- 
sity of smoke and county regula- 
tions limiting dust and fumes 
permitted to escape into the at- 
mosphere. 


20 


“method known for 
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there is no 

controlling 
emissions to the degree of the law 
here, requiring that particulate 
matter discharged must be lim- 
ited to 0.40 grains per cu ft at 
standard conditions of tempera- 
ture and pressure. This is held far 
more strict than in Pittsburgh or 
other cities and equipment used 
elsewhere will not meet the local 
law. 

As the matter was under con- 
sideration by the board of appeals 
with no decision expected for 
weeks, 31 other foundries filed for 
variance permits. Under heavy 
civie pressure to cut down the 
smog which sweeps into Los An- 
geles most during August and 


Herco contends 


September, Larson indicated he 
would deny the requests. 

Until 2 months ago, foundry. 
men here expected that equip. 
ment manufacturers would design 
a plan which would solve their 
problem. Then it developed that 
requirements of other cities were 
keeping the suppliers busy and 
none planned research here. That 
left the problem with the local 
operators. In cooperation with 
county officials, foundries pooled 
resources 18 months ago with 
Earl Grover of Apex Steel as 
chairman, and more recently un- 
der the chairmanship of H. W. 
Bowers of Rich Manufacturing. A 
technical committee received ten- 
tative approval from smog av- 
thorities to install water cleaning 
equipment used in Buffalo to see 
if it could be perfected near 
county requirements. With the 
Hereco case drawing near, how- 
ever, the County unexpectedly de- 
nied the foundries a permit to at- 
tempt the experiment although 
most of the engineering for it had 
been completed. 


Small Foundries Threatened 


Foundry officials claim that all 
other types of possible equipment 
are too expensive and will force 
small concerns from business. The 
air pollution board contends that 
economic considerations come un- 
der separate rulings and must be 
tried separately. 

One company claims to have 4 
solution with a closed-top cupola. 
Kennard & Drake, consultants, 
who have been trying the equip 
ment at the Renfrow Foundry in 
Glendale have not revealed the 
price, however, although they 
state the cost “will compare fa- 
vorably” with that of a $10,000 
hydroclone installation being test 
ed at General Metals foundry 
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Clark Elec-Carloader with 
Hi-Lo-Stack device passes 
easily through a 7 ft high door 
opening, yet it will tier to 130 
inches with ease. 


Clark Elec-Utilitruc re- 
duces the cost of handling 
locomotive parts in rail- 
road shop yards. 


applications of 


~ MVICKERS HYDRAULICS 


The Industrial Truck Division of the Clark Equipment Company 
uses Vickers Vane Type Pumps on all of its electric battery- 
powered models and some gas-powered models to provide 
hydraulic power for lifting and tilting. Many models also have 
Vickers Multiple Unit Valves for control of this hydraulic power. 
Only a few of the many types and sizes of Clark Trucks so 
equipped are illustrated here. Vickers Hydraulics is an important 
factor in the cost-cutting ability demonstrated by Clark Fork Lift 
Trucks on a wide variety of materials handling operations. 

Vickers Balanced Vane Pumps are notable for their efficient 
operation and long life. Their exclusive hydraulic balance con- 
struction prolongs pump life by entirely eliminating pressure- 
induced bearing loads and resulting wear. Write for Bulletins 
49-52 and 36-12. 

Vickers Sectional Type Multiple-Unit Valves are available in 
many combinations for operating single- or double-acting 
cylinders. They provide convenient and selective control and in- 
clude relief valve for overload protection. Write for Bulletin 40-13. 


Vickers 
Multiple-Unit 


ena 


s Balanced 


Vane Type Pump 





Even this equipment (described 
in THE IRON AGE April 7, pp. 88- 
92) has not fulfilled county re- 
quirements, as its best tests have 
removed only 87.5 pet of the par- 
ticulate omission. The company 
expects to increase this to 95 pct. 
This method appears to be fa- 
vored by Mr. Larson. 

Basically, it involves operation 
with a closed top on the cupola to 
confine the gases and prevent 
combustion in the stack, removal 
of the large particulate matter in 
a dry dust catcher, washing the 
gas adequately to reduce particu- 
late matter and combustion of the 
cooled and cleaned gas to reduce 
the smoke. Biggest problem is in 
removing the last few per cent of 
very fine particulate matter. 


Seattle Fears Boeing Cut 


Seattle—In the midst of great 
activity by Boeing, with 25,000 on 
the payroll at the Seattle and Ren- 
ton plants, company officials, com- 
munity planners and even labor’s 
czar Dave Beck are worried about 
1950 and thereafter. 

Last week Mr. Beck told his 
union members (who are trying to 
gain jurisdiction over Boeing pro- 
duction employees) “we know 
that strong government influences 


WEST COAST PROGRESS REPORT 


are even now at work, trying to 
persuade Boeing to leave Seattle 
and move to Georgia or Texas, or 
Kansas—far from the critical de- 
fense area of the Pacific Coast. 
We are certain that recent can- 
cellations of contracts at Boeing 
were influenced by this effort to 
move the plant elsewhere.” 

Earlier in the year the Air 
Force canceled $85 million worth 
of contracts on the B-54, Current 
activity is devoted to stratocruis- 
ers, B-50 superfortresses and C-97 
stratofreighters. 

Boeing’s semi-annual report to 
stockholders states that the strato- 
cruiser program should be com- 
pleted by the end of the year. Pro- 
duction of 50 C-97s is on schedule 
with deliveries to be completed by 
the middle of 1950. A total of 63 
B-50s were delivered during the 
first half of this year, leaving 203 
on order. Boeing’s present backlog 
is more than $359 million, includ- 
ing both the Seattle and Wichita 
divisions. Total sales for the first 
6 months this year were $110,825,- 
138 including a write-off of $5,- 
900,000 of an estimated total loss 
of $15,400,000 on the stratocruiser 
project. Profit for the 6 months 
period is reported as $662,349, ap- 
parently at the rate of approxi- 
mately % pet on sales. 


DIRECT SELLING: The Diamond Machine Tool Co., Los Angeles, is using a mobile 
unit to exhibit a punch press and milling machine. Diamond dealers and potential 
customers in all principal cities of the country will be visited. The dealers’ salesmen 
will be given a demonstration on the features of the press. 
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Western Industrialists See 
Fabricating Picture Brighte; 


Salt Lake City—Currently ste) 
fabricators of this area are oper. 
ating close to their level of a year 
ago and employment in that jp. 
dustry is down only a few points, 

Backlogs of orders are generally 
smaller than a year ago, indicat. 
ing a slowdown in about 30 day, 
unless the volume of new orders 
starts picking up. But officials of 
some of the major companies re. 
port that enough new work is be. 
ing let on bids to maintain the 
present level at least through the 
fall months. 

Bulk of the orders now coming 
in are for various types of public 
construction, particularly schools 
and hospitals. Utah and all the 
surrounding states are carrying 
on fairly large schoo] construction 
programs. 

Among the private companies 
which are giving local fabricators 
substantial orders are the Pacific 
Fruit Express and Food Machin- 
ery & Chemical Co. for projects in 
Idaho, and Kennecott Copper Corp. 
in connection with its new copper 
refinery near Garfield, Utah. 

In anticipation of a continuing 
large demand for oil and gas line 
pipe, Structural Steel & Forge Co. 
is placing orders for new equip 
ment to enlarge its range of pro 
duction. 

All in all, the local fabricating 
picture is much better now than it 
was early in the summer, wher 
orders virtually dried up because 
of earlier over-buying. 


PCF Lands Car Contract 


Seattle—Contracts to 
400 railroad refrigerator cars have 
been received by Pacific Car & 
Foundry Co. for its Renton, Was) 
ington, plant. This $1.8 million 
project will spread over 6 months 
The company is building 25! ne\ 
refrigerator cars for Wester 
Fruit Express and has _ finished 
250 for Northern Pacific Railway. 
The company presently employs 
about 1100 workers. 
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Rigorously Tested Under All % 
Conditions In The Industry’s ce 
Finest Testing Laboratories : 


tion 








inies c= 
tors We’ve really put this new cylinder through the -~ 
cific paces—-subjected it to operating tempera- — 
shin- tures of 180° F. UNDER LOAD —heaped it full Ci 
ts in of odd-shaped parts for abrasion tests—made it =r 
0rp. PROVE it’s fit to take its place with the other Cu 
_ top-quality Udylite equipment the industry knows == 
. so well. And now it’s ready for you. Lin 
uing a 
line Notice these important features: Door clamps are a 
» Co, designed to give maximum support to the door panel, Qe 
uip- ns yet open easily. Door openings are machined all Fp) 
pro : ‘ around to insure positive fit. The shell is grooved ~ 
and cemented into the cylinder heads. Over-size super- => 
iting structure—‘Deep-Dip” design—lets the cylinder hang => 
an it deep in the tank. We’ve given it 30% more perforated ond 
when area than conventional cylinders—and a full 14” inside 
ause diameter—for faster plating and greater capacity. 
Ask your local Udylite Technical Man for further details 
without delay—or write us direct: 
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MACHINE TOOL 
High Spots 


SALES, 


INQUIRIES 


AND PRODUCTION 


Cleveland—Potential order vol- 
ume was the buoyant element this 
week in an otherwise spotty ma- 
chine tool market. 

August business to date, accord- 
ing to trade reports, shows some 
improvement over July levels, 
which may be damning with faint 
praise. July domestic orders were 
up slightly, but foreign business 
was off an estimated 10 pct. July 
shipments dropped an estimated 20 
pet as a result of the plant vaca- 
tion periods. 

Despite the impending pickup in 
the machine tool business this fall, 
some observers predict that the in- 
dustry third quarter orders will 
about equal the $55 million entered 
in the second quarter, unless for- 
eign business takes a sudden 
spurt. It is also being predicted 
that the industry’s 1949 orders will 
total about $260 million if business 
during the second half is roughly 
equivalent to the first half. The 
industry’s 1948 orders totaled $274 
million. Average monthly orders 
for the first half of 1949 are about 
$21 million. 

Underlying this rather pessimistic 
shape of things to come is the belief 
that if orders come in during Sep- 
tember and October, they may drop 
off during November and December. 

On the other hand, the arms pro- 
gram looms, as it did last spring, 
as an uncertain but possibly large 
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Witltane CL. Khge 


Machine tool business shows 
some improvement . . . Foreign 


business off 10 pct. 


source or cause of machine tool 
orders. Some segments of the in- 
dustry benefitted by it last spring, 
and while there has been very little 
in the way of orders since that time, 
potential is there. 


Foreign Demand Affects Outlook 

As a secondary factor in the out- 
look, most major segments of the 
industry anticipate a continuing 
foreign demand tiroughout the life 
of ECA despite monthly fluctua- 
tions. Foreign business, like do- 
mestic business, is very spotty, but 
one machine tool builder’s backlog 
is 56 pet foreign. 

Foreign markets change rapidly, 











but at present, Switzerland .s oy, 
of the biggest consistent cus: omer 
of some segments of the incustry, 
France is quiet at the moment, anj 
at least one machine tool play 
there is in financial difficulties ang 
is being offered for sale. Iialy \ 
an active market and export peop 
report a lot of business there, wit) 
delivery and quality more impo. 
tant than price at this time. Swede, 
is a good market, but the problen 
of export licenses is a deterrent. 
Norway is buying a little; Fip. 
land is buying or getting nothing 
England is a good parts market by 
taking few machines. Netherland 
is picking up, Belgium is quiet, Bi- 
Zone Germany is buying a few ma. 
chines. A Cleveland machine to! 
builder shipped a machine ther 
last week. Austria is quiet, Sout) 
America is quiet, some builder 
have a few orders on the books, but 
the outlook is dim according to 
some sources—promising according 
to others. China is still taking some 
machines. Spain and Portugal ar 
showing nothing but interest. 



















Discusses Business Aids 

In Rochester, N. Y., George 
Eaton, executive secretary, Nation- 
al Tool & Die Manufacturers Assn, 
told executives and trustees of the 
association that new order volume 
from the metal industries by to! 
and die makers points to an up 
swing in business activity at the 
end of summer. To boost busi- 
ness along, the NTDMA is consider- 
ing the use of a direct mail can- 
paign to get their customers to use 
the “contract shops” instead of en- 
ploying “captive” tool rooms withit 
their organizations to tool up. 

Chronic problem of the industry, 
as brought out in discussions, | 
the training of men for tool and die 
work, Mr. Eaton said. Labor supply 
is slim, because of the exactilg 
nature of tool and die work. Fut 
thermore, while the industry did 
$271 million worth of business 0 
1947, the industry has never & 
panded much. 












Amertool Appoints Strang 

Meanwhile, appointment of Ralph 
Strang as its representative " 
Europe through Stenzel & (0 
Weisbaden, Germany, has been * 
nounced by N. F. Caldwell, chair 
man of Amertool Engineering Se! 
ice for Central Europe. 
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British workers say "phooey" to crisis .. . Strike trouble 


smoothed over for present... French Coal Committee has 


its doubts on mechanization. 


London — Traditionally, August 
is the vacation month in Britain. 
Parliament has gone into recess 
until the end of October. The 
courts are closed for the long 
vacation. But the average citizen 
is not so fortunate as his rulers. 

For the white collared office 
worker 2 weeks is the average 
vacation. The man at the bench 
generally gets a week. And many 
of them take that 7 days holiday 
early in August. 

There is little evidence that the 
ubiquitous man-in-the-street is 
urgently aware that the country 
is passing through what many 
leaders of the nation have de- 
scribed as the biggest crisis in its 
history. Wars and rumors of wars 
he can understand. 

That August bank holiday of 
1914 was a crisis a man could feel. 
The marching of feet and the rum- 
bling of guns could almost be 
heard. 

This holiday is nothing like that. 
“Crises?” says the holidaymaker 
“Phooey,” and he turns his atten- 
tion once more to junior’s antics 
on the sands. His holiday is short, 
and he is enjoying it with a light 
heart. Let the legislators carry 
the worry with them on their 8 
weeks’ vacation. 
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Tumbling prices on the stock 
exchange, the continued fall in 
gilt-edged securities, the persist- 
ent import-export gap with the 
dollar countries don’t mean much 
to the average worker. Food is 
rationed. Housing is a worry. 
Some things are still very scarce, 
and prices are high. 


“We Eat Don’t We?” 

“But,” say the mill worker, the 
miner, the truck driver, the clerk, 
“We eat, don’t we? We've got 
jobs.” Bringing home to the 
worker that the nation is living 
on credit, that the funds are run- 
ning out and the honeymoon is 
over, is one of the biggest head- 
aches afflicting the authorities. 

Press and poster shout the need 
for increased productivity; poli- 
ticians proclaim it as the only 
salvation; but somehow they don’t 
get the story over. The long-haired 
boys talk of psychological ap- 
proaches; the hard-boiled indus- 
trialist of the salutary effect of a 
“healthy” volume of unemploy- 
ment. No one seems yet to have 
found the right way to tell the 
facts, to explain them, and con- 
vince the worker that to produce 
more now is the only way to en- 
sure employment in the future. 


GLOBAL LETTER REVIEW OF WORLD MARKET; 


Whether it is the soporific effec: 
of the glorious summer weathe 
in which Britains have been bask- 
ing, a decision of disruptive ele- 
ments to lie low for the time being, 
or the efforts of trade union lead- 
ers in support of the Labor Gov- 
ernment—strike trouble seems t 
have been smoothed over for the 
moment. 


Strike Trouble Smoothed Over 
The dockers are back at work 
The railwaymen are working nor- 
mally, though still maintaining 
their claim for more money. 

But union leaders have to hold 
their members on a tight leash. 
The real cost of living is still ris- 
ing, whatever official indexes may 
indicate. To grant fresh wage de- 
mands is impossible under pres- 
ent conditions. Therefore, the gov- 
ernment is making an attempt to 
raise the value of earnings by cut- 
ting household costs. 

First step is a decision to re 
duce the maximum prices of util 
ity clothing, footwear, and house 
hold textiles by about 5 pet. The 
effect will be to cut the cost-of- 
living index by between half 4 
point and one point. 


French Coal Committee Has 
Its Doubts on Mechanization 


Paris—An inquiry committe 
formed on the 16th of July by the 
French Coal Board to “study the 
economic aspects of the coal mines 
modernization plan” has made 
known its conclusions. They throw 
new light on the problems, 1" 

Turn to page 188 
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Electric Ingot Process 


SAVES STRATEGIC ALLOYS 


By E. S. KOPECKI 
Metallurgical Editor, 
THE IRON AGE 


ONTINUING expansion in the program 
C embracing jet aircraft, gas turbines as 

prime movers, etc., has focused’ increased 
attention upon the manufacture of high tempera- 
ture materials and upon this country’s husbandry 
of the alloying elements that go so heavily into 
the makeup of these alloys. This problem of con- 
servation of strategic metals is claiming the at- 
tention of many prominent industrial authorities 
and government officials. 

Reduction in the scope of the program is not 
the answer, since national defense depends con- 
siderably upon the end products manufactured 
from chromium, nickel, molybdenum, tungsten, 
etc., especially so in view of the major role of 
aircraft. Hence, attention must be directed 
towards the maximum use of available supplies. 
This observation raises the question of what is 
the most efficient method of manufacture of 
metals composed essentially of critical alloys. 

Until recent years the answer would have been 
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quite simple—there were only two possible meth- 
ods; the electric arc furnace and the induction 
furnace. 

Within the past 2 years, however, another 
process has been arousing interest and has been 
applied to the production of turbine components, 
high speed tool steels, stainless steels (including 
lead-bearing grades), and many types of high 
temperature alloys. This method, called the elec- 
tric ingot process, is a continuous melting and 
casting process, the operational characteristics 
of which make it ideally adaptable to the handling 
of complex alloys that must be sound of structure, 
free of segregation and uniform in analysis. So 
well did the original two-mold machine perform 
in producing forging ingots of complex alloys 
16-25-6 Cr-Ni-Mo and 19-9 DL Cr-Ni, for rotors 
and blades in the J-33 turbine wheel assembly, 
that after some 500 ingots had been made the six- 
mold machine illustrated in figs. 1 and 2 was con- 
structed to give a higher production rate. To 


SUMMARY: Application of the electric ingot method to the manufacture of 
high temperature alloys results in a considerable saving of virgin elements, 


when compared with current melting practice. Outlined herein is a study 


concerning relative consumption of chromium, nickel and molybdenum in 


the manufacture of 16-25-6 alloy. 


Significant features of the new six- 


mold production machine are deseribed for the first time. 


August 18, 1949 











Fig. [A— General 
view of the six-mold 
electric ingot ma- 
chine capable of 
producing 1000 Ib 
per hr of high tem- 
perature alloy ingots. 






Fig. 1B—Schematic sketch 
illustrating significant op- 
erating features of the six- 
mold machine. 
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Electric Ingot Process 


Continued 


date, ingots for more than 3000 turbine wheels 
have been made in the two units. 

The 16-25-6 ingots cast for some turbine 
wheel forgings are 9 in. in diam and about 20 in. 
long. A forging plant takes each of these ingots, 
illustrated in fig. 3A, contour-forges it to 19 in. 
diam, and from this the engine manufacturer 
machines out the turbine wheel. The shaft, SAE 
4140 steel, is flash-welded on the turbine wheel. 
Fig. 3B shows such a J-33 turbine wheel and 
shaft assembly before blading. In order to elimi- 
nate the flash-weld between the shaft and wheel, 
a composite was made by the electric ingot proc- 
ess (see fig. 4) with the high temperature alloy 
material cast directly on the top end of a shaft 
of the proper material such as SAE 4140. The 
composite is then upset, the wheel machined in 
the usual way, and the protruding shaft machined 
to size. This gives the advantage of having the 
shaft bonded integrally and perfectly with a high 
temperature alloy wheel. 

Various features of the six-mold machine, 
capable of producing 1000 lb of ingot metal per 
hour, are illustrated in fig. 5. Operation of the 
equipment is basically the same as its two-mold 
predecessor.' Briefly, the electric ingot process 
contains these important features: (1) A con- 
tinuous method of melting and casting metal, (2) 
progressive solidification, (3) molten metal com- 
pletely protected from the atmosphere, (4) uni- 
form analysis, (5) minimum segregation, (6) 
flexibility, (7) no refractory linings, therefore no 
contamination, (8) sound and pipeless ingots 
with high yield, (9) reproducibility, (10) ability 
to make small as well as relatively large ingots, 
(11)) good surface, and (12) low cost of molds 
per ton of metal produced. 

One of the basic raw materials in this process 
is strip supplied in coils (fig. 5A) which is passed 
through tube-forming machinery (fig. 5C) where 
it is formed into a cylindrical electrode with 
edges butted. After passing through the contact 
shoe, where it picks up the current used for melt- 
ing, the tubular electrode extends into the mold, 
and the current discharge takes place below a 
slag blanket (fig. 5D.) The alloy materials are 
added to the melt by metering each alloy through 
a separate metering device (fig. 5B.) With the 
metering devices driven by the same motor that 
drives the tube-forming machinery, the rate of 
alloy addition is synchronized with the rate of 
electrode consumption. Alloying materials are 
obtained in a free-flowing crushed condition and 
flow from the storage hoppers through a hopper, 
into the center of the tubular electrode, directly 
through the current discharge, where they are 
liquified, and into the superheated bath of molten 
metal below the molten flux blanket, and then 
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FIG. 2—Charging platform of the six-mold unit 
showing alloy storage bins, metering devices 
and raw material coiled strip. 


FIG. 3A—Electric ingots of 16-25-6 alloy, 9 in. 
diam and 20 in. long. 


FIG. 3B——-J-33 turbine wheel and shaft as- 
sembly before blading. Wheel, forged from in- 
got, as shown in (A), is welded to the SAE 
4140 shaft. 
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progressively solidified without being exposed to 
the atmosphere. 

While the electric ingot process is a truly con- 
tinuous melting and casting method, it is not 
being actually operated in that manner. Present 
practice is to melt ingots of required length, 
which eliminates all cutting and which produces 
literally pipeless ingots. Electric hot-topping 
heads? have been installed at each of the six mold 
stations, with the result that when an ingot is 
completed it can be simply swung aside to the 
automatic hot-top unit while its companion mold 


"R. K. Hopkins, “The Electric Ingot Process,” AIME, 
Electric Furnace Steel Conference, Dec. 2-4, 1948. 

*E. S. Kopecki, “Electric Hot Topping Steel Ingots,” 
Tue Iron Ace, Mar. 25, 1948. 


is swung into place under the melting head. With 
this arrangement, only one operator is required. 

Two apparent disadvantages inherent in the 
process are: (1) Greater cost of raw materials 
as compared with conventional furnace practice, 
and (2) scrap metal cannot be used as raw mate- 
rial. The first drawback eliminates the process 
from the field of cheap steels but the economic 
disadvantage of high cost of raw materials is 
more than offset by the high yield obtained and 
the generally superior properties of the product 
insofar as the field of high alloy ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals is concerned. 

Inability of the method to consume scrap is a 
serious disadvantage in the eyes of some conser- 
vation experts who would point to the apparent 
waste of unusable scrap metal resulting from the 
electric ingot process. Also, the impression has 
been in evidence that this method consumes more 
virgin elements in the production of heat-resisting 
materials than does the arc furnace process and 
hence is not conducive to best efficiency in con- 
servation of strategic alloying elements. 

Taking issue with the criticisms leveled against 
the electric ingot process, its inventor, R. K. Hop- 
kins, manager, electric products dept., M. W. 
Kellogg Co., Jersey City, has investigated the 
matter thoroughly and has accumulated some in- 
teresting and revealing data. One specific phase 
of this overall study is concerned with the rela- 
tive consumption of virgin elements—chromium, 
nickel and molybdenum—in the production of 
16-25-6 alloy in (1) the are furnace, (2) the 
electric ingot process, (3) the induction furnace, 
and (4) in the electric ingot process combined 
with either of the other two. 

Conclusions drawn by Hopkins as a result of 
his studies are: (1) The impression of excess 
virgin element consumption is a misconception 
and is false when the consumption is based on 
the weight of virgin elements used per unit 
weight of good billet or per unit weight of 
finished parts, and (2) the higher the alloy con- 
tent and the more difficult the material is to 
work, the more advantageous the use of the elec- 
tric ingot process becomes. 

The basis for these contentions is the fact that 
the electric ingot process recovers 100 pct of all 
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Electric Ingot Process 


TABLE | 


Arc Furnace Charge for Making 16-25-6 Ingots 
Using 30 Pct. 16-25-6 Scrap 


Continued 


chromium, nickel and molybdenum added, while 
in are furnace and induction furnace practice, as | I eee 
recovery is considerably less. For the purpose of Gena oe \ one et ee 
this study the following recovery values were em- ; , 

ployed for the latter two methods, for various 
raw materials: (A) 16-25-6 scrap, Cr-85 pet, 
Ni-95 pet, Mo-95 pet, Fe-95 pet; (B) 70 pet FeCr, 
Cr-95 pet, Fe-95 pet; (C) 60 pet FeMo, Mo-95 | ; | 6.41 | 17.03 
pet, Fe-95 pet; (D) cathode Ni-100 pct; and (E) ; | | 17.87 


Te he ae ee eee 


| 28.02 


Tt ae ed. 





steel scrap, Fe-95 pet. F 

These recovery values are somewhat optimistic, OY ay ee : 

based on data received from a cross-section of Steel Sop ae | aoe E 

. ° By 

the specialty alloy and tool steel industry, but Total | 104.83 | 16.00 | 25.00 | 6.00 | 53.00 |100.00 : 

nevertheless are employed to show more emphati- ana n na een aes 3 

. . > . . From 100 pct ingot weight the mill produces: Good billet, 60 pct; F 

cally the relative merits of the electric ingot remelt scrap, 30 pct; scale loss, 4 pct; grinding loss, 6 pet. 
method. 





The principles of operation, relating to con- 
sumption of alloying elements, of the electric arc 
furnace, the electric ingot process and the in- 
duction furnace are illustrated schematically in 
figs. 6A, Band C. In melting an alloy of 16-25-6 
in the are furnace, it is assumed that 30 pct of 
the charge will be 16-25-6 scrap* and the remain- 

| ing 70 pet of iron and virgin alloys. It is also 
assumed that out of the 100 pct ingot weight, 60 


12.55 lb Cr, 17.87 lb Ni and 4.52 lb Mo, as vir- 
gin elements, per 100 lb of ingot cast. Since the 
yield of good billet is 60 pct of the ingot weight, 
consumption of virgin elements per 100 lb of good 
billet will be 20.92 lb Cr, 29.78 Ib Ni and 7.53 Ib 
Mo. (These values can also be considered as per- 
centages, since basis is 100 lb.) Table I gives in 
rE oe more detail the makeup of are furnace charge 
*20 pct would more generally be closer to average for making 16-25-6 ingots using 30 pct 16-25-6 


practice, but 30 pet is used to include those melters scrap, based on alloy recovery data previously 
operating at higher levels of scrap charge. 





peeaeeieiaete Saeete Sis given. 
pet will result in usable billets, 30 pct remelt The electric ingot process, on the other hand 
scrap, and 10 pct total loss, the latter consisting (fig. 6B), while showing a greater consumption 
of 4 pct scale loss and 6 pct grinding loss. These of virgin elements per 100 lb of ingot, actually 
loss figures are somewhat on the low side, but are indicates a saving when evaluated on the basis 
nevertheless used in the study. of 100 lb of good billet, according to Hopkins. 
Fig. 6A shows that the arc furnace consumes These savings, made possible by the 89 pct billet 





\ 
FIG. 4—Electric ingots of FIG. 5—Views of significant steps in the manufacture of 
16-25-6 and 19-9DL integ- electric ingots: (A)—One of the basic raw materials is fur- 
* ral with shafts of SAE 4140. nished in the form of coiled strip. For iron-base alloys the 


strip is usually plain, low-carbon rimmed steel, while for non- 
ferrous alloys the strip is made of some appropriate metal, 
such as nickel. When one coil is nearly consumed it is welded 
to a new coil while melting is in progress. This operation 
progresses simultaneously with . . . (B)—Feeding of pow- 
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TABLE II 


Relative Efficiencies of the Electric Arc Furnace, the 
Electric Ingot Machine, a Combination of the Two 
Methods, and a Combination of the Electric Ingot 
Machine and the Induction Furnace, in the Making of 
16-25-6. ' 


Saving Per 100 Ib of Good Billet 


In Pct of Arc Furnace 
Method In Pounds Consumption 


Cr Ni Mo Cr Ni Mo 


Arc furnace None | None | None 0 0 0 
Electric ingot process 2.95 | 1.70 | 0.79 | 14.3| 5.7 | 10.5 
Electric ingot process and | 

are furnace 2.72 | 2.58 | 0.87 | 13.1 8.7 | 11.5 
Electric ingot process and 

induction furnace 4.12 | 3.93 | 1.33 | 19.8 | 13.2 | 17.7 





yield, are as follows: Cr-2.95 lb (14.3 pct); 
Ni-1.70 lb (5.7 pet) and Mo-0.79 lb (10.5 pet). 

It will be noted in examining fig. 6B that the 
above savings are made possible even when no 
electric ingot scrap is remelted. Due to the 
nature of the process, scrap raw materials cannot 
be employed and it would appear that the 10 pet 
remelt scrap would be lost. Even if this were 
true, the method represents definite savings in 
virgin elements, as indicated above. 

Utilization of electric ingot scrap by remelting 
in the are furnace makes possible certain addi- 
tional savings; 8.7 pet Ni and 11.5 pet Mo, see 
fig. 7. These additional savings are not as large 
as might be expected (the savings in chromium 
is actually less), but this is due to the fact that 
the are furnace is limited in the amount of alloy 
scrap it can handle in the charge and to its com- 
paratively low conversion efficiency. 

The most efficient combination with the elec- 





fered alloying materials to the melt to produce the grade 


of alloy desired. Accuracy of final analysis is accomplished 


by feeding each element through a separate metering de- 
ce. The metering devices are driven by the same motor that 
srives the . . . (C)—tube-forming machinery where strip is 
‘formed into a cylindrical electrode with edges butted. The 
electrode subsequently passes through a contact shoe, where 
* picks up current for melting, and extends into... (D)— 
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tric ingot process is the induction furnace, pro- 
vided the induction furnace with a 100 pct scrap 
charge is capable of producing forgable ingots. 
Optimum efficiency from this combination would 
be obtained where the induction furnace melts 
only enough ingot tons to utilize all of the elec- 
tric ingot scrap as well as its own scrap. 

Since the induction furnace can use 100 pct 
alloy scrap in the charge and makes 30 pct scrap 
itself, it is obvious that 70 pct of the alloy scrap 
charge may come from the electric ingot process. 
This means that in order to utilize all solid alloy 
scrap produced the electric ingot process will 
melt seven times the weight of ingots that are 
melted in the induction furnace. 

Therefore, the average consumption of virgin 
elements per 100 lb of ingots cast will be on the 
basis of seven electric ingot process ingot tons 
to one induction furnace ingot ton. 


Cr Consumption = (16.00 x 7) + (2.53 x 1) 14.32 
800 

Ni Consumption = (25.00 x 7) + (1.20 x 1) 22.03 
eae 800 

Mo Consumption (6.00 x 7) + (0.36x1) = 5.29 
800 


The consumption per 100 lb of good billet, 
based on the average of the two yields: 
(89x 7) + (60x 1) = 85.38 pct, results in the 

800 
values shown in fig. 8; 16.80 Ib Cr, 25.85 lb Ni and 
6.20 lb Mo. 

In other words, the electric ingot method will 
produce 871% pct of the total ingot tons and the 
induction furnace 12% pct. This operating cycle, 
when compared with electric arc furnace prac- 
tice, makes possible a saving of 4.12 lb Cr (19.8 


E 


the wator-cooled mold, where melting takes place. As the 
ingot level rises in the mold, the mold is automatically re- 
tracted until the desired length of ingot has been made. 
Following an electric hot top treatment . . . (E)—the electric 
ingot is removed from the mold. Because all melting and 
solidification operations have been accomplished without ex- 
posure to the atmosphere, melting losses are very low, and 
virtually all elements show a yield of 100 pct. 
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100% ¥ 
60% r gor = | 
ood ane 
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good 
billet ‘ 
ennsapatiadaldiia LA, JO% 10% Siow rot 
j scrap\ Ss reme/ted = ~—— ak idl 60% 
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Virgin Elements Used per 100 lb of: 
Fig. No. Ingot, Lb or Pct Good Billet, Lb or Pct 


Cr Ni Mo Cr Ni Mo 
6A “ 12.55 17.87 4.52 20.92 29.78 7.53 
oB me 16.00 25.00 6.00 17.97 28.08 6.74 
6C 2.53 1.20 0.36 4.21 2.00 0.60 


: i. 


FIG. 6—Raw material requirements for production of 16-25-6 in (A) the electric are furnace, (B) the electric ingot 


machine and (C) the induction furnace. 


Virgin Elements Used per 100 Ib of: 


Lb or Pct 
Cr Ni Mo 
Ingot 9 cee ae 13.56 20.25 4.96 
Good Billet . 18,2¢ 27.20 6.66 


%are furn.scrap 


/§.$0 Ni 


3.92 Mo ~ 





LCN 10% 
. 


FIG. 7—Raw material requirements for 16-25-6 
alloy, when combining the electric ingot process 
and the electric arc method. Combination shows 
virgin element savings (on basis of good billet) 
when compared with individual practices (fig. 6). 
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Virgin Elements Used per 100 Ib of: 





Lb or Pct 
Cr Ni Mo 
SE oie ke utes os Seve 22.03 5.29 
Gee PR: nads ciwue 16.80 25.85 6.20 


FIG. 8—Combination of electric ingot machine 
and induction furnace yields optimum recoveries 
of alloying elements, when working 16-25-6 alloy. 
Relative efficiencies are listed in table Il. 
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pct), 3.93 Ib Ni (13.2 pet) and 1.33 lb Mo. (17.7) 
per 100 lb of good billet. 

If the amount of electric ingot scrap were re- 
duced from 10 to 5 pct by casting ingots in double 
multiple lengths, the electric ingot process would 
be producing 931/3 pct of all ingots and the in- 
duction furnace 6 2/3 pct. 

Impressive as these data are in substantiating 
the merits of the electric ingot method in the 
production of high temperature alloys, as com- 
pared with electric arc furnace and induction fur- 


nace practices it must be mentioned that the com- 
parison would be even more startling if the 
conditions were examined in their true light. 
Recovery values for chromium, nickel and molyb- 
denum, for example, were considerably higher 
than even the most optimistic electric arc or in- 
duction furnace melter would claim, and the scrap 
loss figures were extremely conservative. Con- 
sideration of these factors would result in sav- 
ings almost double those listed in table II, re- 
lating to the electric ingot process. 





NEW SPRING PRINCIPLE 


Permits Revised Design Methods 


-_ HE Neg’ator, an elastic member that re- 
sists less the more it is deformed, has been 
announced by the Hunter Spring Co., Lansdale, 
Pa. In addition to its negative force-deflection 
characteristics, the new spring has four other 
properties of significance to engineers dealing 
with springs, wire forms and spring products. 
These are: Enormous expandability and range 
of action up to 50 times any original dimension; 
the ability to act around corners and through 
small openings with the same freedom as non- 
elastic bands or cables; high initial force in re- 
sisting the first increments of deflection; and 
the ability to store and deliver about twice the 
amount of energy of an ordinary spiral or power 
spring occupying the same space. 

Ten basic fields of usefulness are already 
evident. These are as extension or compression 
springs, self adjusting clamps, clips, wrappings, 
precision force adjustments, converters of en- 
ergy from one system to another (transducer), 
automatic coiling devices, friction bands, tele- 
scopic tube forms, and as means of transmitting 
power or motion. 


In the manufacture of the Neg’ator, each suc- 
cessive increment of length of a flat strip of 
spring stock is prestressed by a predetermined 
but not necessarily constant amount. In its re- 
laxed position, it forms a tight coil, each turn 
pressing in on the others. 


In use, the Neg’ator is progressively unwound 
over its range of action. Its resisting force is 
developed as each successive length of the 
metal strip is drawn off the coil. The force re- 


quired to unwind varies inversely as the radius 
t 


which the metal strip has been prestressed 
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at that point, so that the smaller the radius, the 
greater the force. 


If, the strip is heavily prestressed near the 
free end and lightly prestressed further into 
the coiled length, the device wil] pull back more 
at the beginning than at the end of its range of 
action, exhibiting a negative force-deflection 
characteristic. If uniformly prestressed along 
the strip length, the resistance of the coil to 
extension is uniform and constant, regardless 
of the extension. 

The most significant distinction is that in 
conventional springs, the entire length of the 
spring stock acts like a long, bent or twisted 
beam to produce resistance, each element of 
length helping to exert the total force. In the 
Neg’ator, only that short section of the stock 
that lies in the partially straightened zone be- 
tween the tight coil and the straightened end 
produces the resisting force at any time. 


As a spring, the Neg’ator can be used to re- 
place levers and cams now used with springs 
to achieve constant loading, and will act around 
corners. As a clamp, it promises applications as 
a replacement of screw-clamp devices. By per- 
mitting the two ends to coil freely and let the 
pressure between the opposed coils hold the 
clamped object, as the blocks are held as shown, 
pressure between the coils will be constant re- 
gardless of the thickness of the object held. As 
a circular clip, the Neg’ator offers clipping pres- 
sures and full circumference binding. A 360° clip 
is easily obtained with a single coil. As a wrap- 
ping, the flexbility and tape-like character of 
the unit makes it ideal for holding insulation on 
pipes, sheathing, reinforcing cable and hose. 
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Colorimetric Determination 


VARIATION OF YOUNG-HALL METHOD FOR RAPID 


DETERMINING OF COPPER IN LEAD BASE ALLOYS 


By C. GOLDBERG 


New England Smelting Co., 
West Springfield, Mass. 


rarer deg Sherman! proposed a modification 
of the sodium diethyldithiocarbamate col- 
orimetric method for the determination of cop- 
per in tin and lead base alloys, wherein the time 
required for the determination is much short- 
ened. Special treatment is necessary, however, 
when iron and/or bismuth are present. 

For some time the author has employed (for 
the determination of copper in lead base bearing 
alloys) a variation of the method proposed by 
Young and Hall? for the colorimetric determina- 
tion of copper in the presence of large amounts 
of mercury. The sample is (1) dissolved in nitric 
and hydrochloric acids, (2) diluted, (3) an 
ammonium citrate-ammonium hydroxide solution 
is added, and (4) concentrated ammonium hy- 
droxide is added. The whole is then diluted to a 
standard volume and the color of the copper 
ammonium citrate complex measured, using a 
650 (red) filter. Cadmium, magnesium, alumi- 
num, silver, zinc, lead and nitrate, chloride and 
acetate ions are said not to interfere.” 

The author has reported® the use of this 
method for the determination of copper in zinc 
and aluminum-base die casting alloys. It was 
found that antimony, arsenic, bismuth, tin and 
manganese did not interfere. Elements forming 
colored ions under the circumstances; iron, 
nickel, chromium and cobalt, did interfere. How- 
ever, Young and Hall? found that iron was with- 
out influence under 5 pct. 

Nickel may be eliminated with a few drops of 
sodium dimethylglyoxime solution. Chromium 
and cobalt are practically never present in lead- 
base bearing alloys. The accuracy of the method 
is of the order of — 0.5 mg and the color of the 
complex is constant for several weeks, if kept in 
a tightly-stoppered flask. 

Although the sensitivity of the color-forming 
reagent (ammonium citrate-ammonium hy- 
droxide) is inferior to that of sodium diethyl- 
dithiocarbamate solution, the method is felt to 
have value for lead-base bearing alloys where the 
copper content is 0.25 pet or greater. The pro- 
cedure is very rapid, there is little interference, 
few and simple reagents are used, extraction with 
an organic solvent is eliminated and aliquotting 
is not necessary. 
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Results in table I indicate typical results to be 
expected. 

A Fisher Electrophotometer, a c model, was 
used for all measurements, employing a 650 mu 
(red) filter. The reagents were: concentrated 
ammonium hydroxide, C.P. sp. gr 0.90; concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid, C.P. sp gr 1.19; nitric 
acid (1:1) C.P., and ammonium citrate-am- 
monium hydroxide. The last mentioned solution 
is made by dissolving 200 g ammonium citrate 
C.P. in 730 ml distilled water and 270 ml conc. 
ammonium hydroxide C.P. 

The procedure is as follows: Weigh 1.0 g of 
sample (sawings preferable) into a Pyrex 200-m! 
volumetric flask and add 15 ml nitric acid (1:1). 
Heat carefully to complete solution. Add 10 ml 
conc. HCl and heat for a moment to redissolve 
stannic and antimonic oxides. Remove from 
hot plate, cool a little, wash down the sides of 
the flask with a little distilled water and add 
75 ml ammonium citrate-ammonium hydroxide 
reagent. Stopper the flask, shake a few times to 
get all PbCl. into solution and carefully add 20 
ml of conc. ammonium hydroxide. Dilute to the 
mark with distilled water, invert once and, after 
a moment, read the light transmission on the 
colorimeter. 


References 
' Sherman, M., Tue Iron Acer, 162, Dec. 23, 1948, p. 62. 
* Young, R. S., and Hall, J. A., Anal. Chem., 20, 776, 
1948. 
"Goldberg, C., Die Castings, 7, 32, 1949. 


TABLE | 


Comparison of Sodium Diethyldithiocarbamate Solu- 

tion and Ammonium Citrate-Ammonium Hydroxide 

Solution in Analyzing for Copper (0.209 pct) in Lead- 
Base Bearing Alloys 


Ammonium Citrate- 
| Diethyidithiocarbamate | Ammonium Hydroxide 


B.S. 53b.. 0.22 0.20 
0.22 0.25 
0.21 0.25 
Heat 39... 1.00 1.00 
0.99 1.05 
0.99 1.05 
Heat 40 1.52 1.50 
1.52 1.45 
1.51 1.50 
Heat 41... 2.50 2.55 
2.52 | 2.55 
2.51 | 2.50 
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For Blast Furnaces 


CARBON 
LININGS 


By J. H. CHESTERS 


and 


G. D. ELLIOT, 
United Steel Companies, Ltd., 
Sheffield, England 


NCREASING use of carbon as a blast furnace 
| refractory, both in the United States and 

Great Britain during the last few years, has 
raised a number of issues that warrant more ex- 
tensive discussion. Carbon has been used for 
many years in Germany and excellent results have 
been obtained with monolithic and block-type 
hearths, but adoption elsewhere of linings simi- 
lar in physical and chemical properties but radi- 
cally different in design has led to difficulties, 
most of which can be avoided if attention is paid 
to the principles underlying the replacement of 
fireclay by carbon. Given certain readily attain- 
able properties in the material and certain fea- 
tures in design, carbon can be of great assistance 


in the minimization of blast furnace breakouts. 

Breakouts are a much more serious and wide- 
spread problem than is commonly realized, partly 
because the blast furnaceman tends to think of 
breakouts as due to bad practice and does not, 
therefore, court unnecessary publicity. Further- 
more, breakouts tend to be sporadic, a spate of 
them often being followed by a long period of 
relative tranquility. Those who have not been 
faced with the problem in its most acute form 
may tend to minimize both the importance and 
the cost of such breakouts. It may, therefore, be 
worthwhile to state that a breakout, on say a 22- 
ft furnace, may cost up to $100,000, not because 
it costs this much to make good the damage done, 


Sammary: Intended primarily as a measure for minimizing breakouts and 
salamanders, use of carbon as a blast furnace refractory is sterdily in- 
ereasing. Results of experiences with carbon linings in Great Britain are 
discussed in this article, including a deseription of various successful con- 
struction techniques. Relative characteristics of carbon bricks and 
conventional blast furnace refractories are also explored. 
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Carbon Linings 


Continued 


but because the occurrence of a breakout is harm- 
ful to morale generally and often leads to “soft- 
pedalling” of the particular furnace concerned. 
With present capital costs, even a small drop in 
production may result in an increase in operating 
costs, by comparison with which the difference in 
cost between a carbon and fireclay lining is al- 
most negligible. 

A large number of breakouts were experienced 
at the Appleby-Frodingham plant during the 
years 1930 to 1943. Although no injuries to per- 
sonnel occurred in some 25 breakouts, the loss 
of production was substantial. The initial re- 
port concerning this problem was previously re- 
ported, where the various factors promoting 
breakouts were analyzed and suggestions made 
for their prevention. Most of the breakouts oc- 
curred in the region between the first cinder- 
notch and the taphole, and at a level either at 
or just below that of the original hearth. The 
fact that no breakout was experienced until at 
least 30 weeks after blowing-in a furnace sug- 
gested that it was not just a question of im- 
properly jointed brickwork. 


Theory of Breakouts 


As a result of the intensive study of samples 
taken following a breakout, a new theory was 
evolved as to the cause. The 22-ft hearth of this 
furnace had been lined with fireclay bricks of the 
42 pct alumina type, which showed zero shrink- 
age in the after-contraction test (2 hr at 2570°F). 
The hearth was fitted with a double row of stave 
coolers 5 in. thick in the breakout area, but even 
this did not prevent the metal getting through. 
When the debris had been cleared away it was 
found that the metal had broken through at a 
point 5 ft 6 in. below the top of the stave coolers 
and 2 ft 6 in. towards the taphole from the center- 
line of the nearest cinder-notch. The hole itself 
was approximately 10x4 in. in cross-section. Ex- 
amination of the samples showed an unexpected 
concentration of ferrous oxide at a point some 
distance behind the working face, fig. 1. It will 
be seen that this reached a maximum of 15 pct 
ond decreased rapidly on the inside and outside 
to a more normal figure. 

The presence of iron oxide in blown-out linings 
has been noted by other workers, but it has gen- 
erally been assumed that it was due to oxidation 
of metallic iron in the pores during the blow-out. 
This was not true in the present instance, as 
shown by the fact that although the pores in the 
inside face of the brick were filled with metal 
there was relatively little oxide present. It would 
appear that oxidation must have occurred by 
metal penetrating the brickwork and meeting an 
oxidizing agent, i.e., carbon dioxide or water 
vapor, entering from outside. It is suggested that 
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this leads to the high concentration of FeO. 
which in turn lowers the melting point of thi: 
particular zone below the working temperature. 
The face of the brick then slabs off and the proc- 
ess is repeated, the brickwork being gradually 
removed by chemical attack. 


It might appear absurd to postulate the inward 
penetration of gases through the brickwork i: 
view of the known high operating pressure, but 
anyone familiar with the difficulties of running 
a molybdenum wire wound furnace or a bright 
annealing furnace knows that the mere existenc 
of a positive pressure in one part of a system 
is no guarantee that air at atmospheric pressure 
will not enter at some other point. In the blast 
furnace it seems probable that both air and mois- 
ture are carried up from the foundations by a 
chimney effect and come into contact with metal- 
venetrating through the brickwork. With cer- 
tain types of iron, for example the high phos- 
phoric material produced at Appleby-Froding- 
ham, the high fluidity will result in deeper pene- 
tration and more rapid attack. 

it is not suggested that breakouts are never 
due to purely mechanical causes, such as cracking 
of bricks, shrinkage or penetration through 
joints, but it is suggested that even if all these 
points are attended to, breakouts may still occur 
due to chemical attack. Since the publication of 
the above theory, evidence has been found by the 
British Refractories Research Assn., in particu- 
lar by Rigby and Richardson, of iron cordierite 
(a mineral similar in structure to the better 
known magnesium cordierite, 2Mg0.2A1.0:.- 
5SiO.) in blast furnace hearths. 


X-Ray Survey of Breakouts 


As a result of private communication from the 
above workers a re-examination of X-ray photo- 
graphs taken as part of our breakout survey in- 
dicated the results shown in table I. It will be 
seen that the authors’ samples also contain iron 
cordierite, formed presumably by the action of 
ferrous oxide on the alumina and silica in the 
brick. According to Rigby and Richardson, this 
mineral is very difficult to synthesize except by 
slow cooling of the corresponding glass. This 
supports the idea that the zone C referred to in 
fig. 1 must have been at least partially molten in 
service and therefore, constitutes a weakness in 
the hearth. 

An account was given at the 1948 International 
Ceramic Congress (Holland) and at the Iron & 
Steel Institute (British)* of an examination of 
blast furnace scaffolds. It was suggested that 
the adhesion of material to the fireclay lining 
is facilitated by reaction of potash from the bur- 
den with the lining material to form a sticky 
layer. Tests, in which different refractories were 
heated in contact with the burden, showed that 
sticking was to be expected even in the absence 
of a great deal of alkali and could apparently be 
avoided if carbon bricks were employed. 
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The use of carbon bricks presented obvious 
risks, in particular combustion, but the gain from 
scaffold prevention was 30 great that a large 
scale trial of carbon in the stack was decided upon 
in 1946. A 15-ft section in one such furnace has 
now been in operation for some 3 years without 
showing any appreciable alteration in thickness 
and with a definite reduction in the amount of 
burden adhering to the surface. It would appear 
that the salvation of such linings from the stand- 
point of combustion lies in the simple fact that 
no matter what the temperature or carbon mo- 
noxide content of these gases, they have virtually 
always been in contact with coke at a higher tem- 
perature before touching the lining. This may 
not be true, however, of the taphole area for 
which alumino-silicate blocks are at present pre- 
ferred. 


Properties of Fireclay v. Carbon 


Before considering the application of carbon 
bricks in blast furnaces, it is well to compare typi- 
cal properties with those of the fireclay bricks 
normally employed. The data given below are 
not intended to be precise or to refer to any 
specific brands, but merely give an impression of 
comparative properties as they relate to British- 
made bricks. 

Permanent linear change after reheating— 
It is not at all unusual for fireclay bricks to show 
a shrinkage of up to 1 pct on refiring for, say 
2 hr at 2732°F. Very few refractory technicians, 
however, are satisfied with the test methods used, 
since as Clements* has shown, very different re- 
sults can be obtained even on repeat samples from 
the same bricks. It has, however, been observed 
that bricks removed from furnace hearths fre- 
quently have incredibly low porosities as though 
the brick had gradually vitrified in service. If 
the decreased porosity is entirely due to shrink- 
age then a linear movement of 7 or 8 pct might 
well result. 


With carbon no such excessive shrinkage can 
occur; tests made at 3632°F showing movements 
of the order of only 2'% pct. If shrinkage in ser- 
vice can be limited to 1 pct, carbon can be ac- 
commodated without any risk of hearth disrup- 
tion. Special tests made in a reducing atmos- 
phere suggest that carbon blocks normally have 
a shrinkage of 0.5 pct or under, but a design al- 
lowance of 1 pet is not considered unreasonable. 

Thermal conductivity—Measurement of ther- 
mal conductivity on carbon bricks is not easy in 
view of the combustion risk, but such tests as 
have been carried out suggest a figure of approxi- 
mately 17 units (Btu per sq ft per hr per °F 
per in.) on British blocks compared with about 
5 units for fireclay brick. This high conductivity 
far from being deleterious, as has been implied, 
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FIG. |\—Concentration of iron oxide in breakout zones’. 


is probably one of the most valuable properties of 
carbon in connection with its use in the blast 
furnace. 


Wetting—lIf blast furnace iron is tapped over 
a carbon brick runner it will be observed that 
the iron runs on the carbon in much the same way 
as mercury does on wood, i.e., the carbon is not 
wet and there is never any real adhesion even 
when the iron freezes. Thus any scrap left in 
a carbon runner after a cast, curls up on cooling 
and comes clean from the runner without me- 
chanical effort. A similar absence of wetting is 
observed with carbon after a long period of ser- 
vice in blast furnace hearths. 


Chemical attack—Fireclay bricks are not only 
wetted by most slags but react at even relatively 
low temperature with alkalies, blast furnace slag 
and iron oxide to give reaction products of rela- 
tively low melting point. Indeed if it was not 
for the rather heavy external cooling it is doubt- 
ful whether the modern blast furnace would sur- 
vive for even a week or two of operation. Carbon 
on the other hand has only one serious enemy, 
oxygen. It is virtually inert to blast furnace slag 
and metal and apparently also to alkalies, but 
reacts quite readily above red heat both with 
xygen as such and with water vapor and car- 
bon dioxide. 

Cold Crushing Strength—lIt is sometimes as- 
sumed that carbon bricks are relatively weak 
compared with fireclay. In the authors’ opinion 
the opposite is true, an average cold crushing 
strength for carbon on recent deliveries being 
about 10,000 psi compared with about 2000 psi 
for fireclay bricks. This high cold strength is 
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also associated with such a high abrasion re- 
sistance that cutting sometimes proves hard work 
even with high speed silicon carbide saws. 


Strength of Carbon Brick 


Refractoriness-Under-Load—The strength of 
carbon at high temperatures is so great that if a 
carbon brick is tested in the normal refractori- 
ness-under-load equipment it is generally the sili- 
con carbide or fused alumina loading pillars that 
fail first. There is no appreciable collapse at 
3092°F under the standard 50 psi load, whereas 
fireclay bricks frequently show softening at tem- 
peratures as low as 2426°F and fail above 2732°F. 
Tests carried out by one manufacturer showed 
no collapse at 2678°F under a load of 2 tons per 
sq in. 

Carbon-Monoxide Disintegration—It has been 
suggested that carbon bricks might fail as do 
fireclay bricks by the deposition of carbon under 
the catalytic influence of iron or iron-oxide im- 
purities. The work of Howie and Mackenzie‘ 
suggests that with commercial bricks the risk is 
quite negligible. On the other hand carbon does 
begin to react withcarbon dioxide at about 1202°F 
to give carbon monoxide, provided the CO::CO 
ratio is sufficiently high. 

Miscellaneous—Porosity of carbon brick is 
generally of the same order as that of fireclay 
bricks, i.e. about 20 pet, though the bulk density 
(apparent specific gravity) is considerably less 
due to the low specific gravity of carbon. The 
permeability of commercial carbon bricks is gen- 
erally substantially less than fireclay bricks. The 
thermal expansion coefficient (68° to 1832°F) is 
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of the order of 0.65 pct, about the same as that 
of fireclay bricks (0.55 pct). 

If breakouts on fireclay hearths are due to the 
oxidation of metal either by air or moisture pene- 
trating through the pores, the question is what 
would happen if such penetration occurred with 
carbon? The answer would appear to be that 
gases would penetrate into the brick until they 
reached a temperature zone at which reaction 
became possible. They would then combine with 
the carbon causing a slight local increase in 
porosity. Providing the amount of air or water 
vapor present was small (and the behavior with 
fireclay hearths suggests that it is), this effect 
would be of no consequence, but if for any reason 
air or water vapor leaked into the hearth in 
large quantities then premature failure might 
well occur. 


Ability to Retain Contour 


Since carbon is not wet by slags or metal and 
is chemically inert to most of the materials pres- 
ent, it should retain its original contour for far 
longer periods than a fireclay lining. Physical 
erosion will of course be possible and it is sug- 
gested, though unlikely, that solution of carbon 
in the iron may occur. Examination of blown-out 
hearths suggests that the opposite is more nor- 
mal; i.e. graphite from the iron is deposited on 
the refractories. If this reasoning is sound then 
not only should the use of carbon reduce the num- 
ber of breakouts but it should also minimize 
salamander formation. 

Furthermore, the low permanent linear change 
means that no lifting of the blocks due to shrink- 
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FIG. 3—Photograph showing ex- 
cellent condition of carbon walls 
after blowing out under water and 
cooling rapidly with water. Most 
of these bricks were salvaged and 
used in another furnace. 


age should occur provided the brickwork is de- 
signed to accommodate a shrinkage of, say 1 pct. 
Metal will tend to penetrate through the joints, 
and, therefore, some keying of the brickwork is 
desirable. An additional advantage of carbon as 
compared with fireclay is the relatively small 
manufacturing shrinkage and hence the greater 
accuracy of final shape and size. Thus corrugated 
blocks are taken from the kiln and built into the 
furnace without any surface dressing. 

Finally and perhaps most important of all, the 
high conductivity of carbon increases the effect 
of the water-cooling. This does not mean that 
heat losses will necessarily be greater, since the 
chemical inertness of carbon insures that the 
average thickness of brickwork during a cam- 
paign is mhuch greater than with a fireclay hearth. 
The suggestion that carbon bricks, because of 
their inertness, can be safely insulated is con- 
sidered highly dangerous, since it is largely the 
depth of chill through the carbon wall that mini- 
mizes the breakout risk. It is for this reason also 
that the omission of water-cooling is not advo- 
cated even though this would undoubtedly result 
in a cost saving if it proved wholly satisfactory. 


Prevention of Breakouts 


After experience in several furnaces, it is be- 
lieved that prevention of breakouts can be 
achieved by simple construction in which full ad- 
vantage is taken of the volume stability of car- 
bon, obtained by having the carbon as close as 
possible to the water-cooling. In one way, the 
volume instability of firebrick is easier to deal 
with than the almost perfect volume stability of 
carbon. It is probable that changes in volume of 
fireclay brick take place by a process of flow so 
that the whole structure has chance to “move up 
and consolidate.” It is necessary, however, to 
allow for a slight after-contraction of carbon, 
which will be unaccompanied by flow of this na- 
ture. The only method by which the after-con- 
traction can be completely prevented is by main- 
taining the carbon at a relatively low tempera- 
ture, otherwise the slight after-contraction of car- 
bon may be sufficient to loosen almost any type of 
carbon construction. This can only be done by 
having the wall carbon as close as possible to 
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the water-cooling. It is impossible to control 
bottom, or floor carbon, unless water-cooling is 
applied below the hearth, a step that furnacemen 
would hesitate to take. 


In all the furnaces at Appleby-Frodingham, 
emall ceramic sizes of carbon bricks have been 
used in walls with complete success. It will be 
noticed from fig. 2 that the wall is taken down 
through the hearth so that even if the whole of 
the bottom floated out, it would leave the walls 
intact. This actually happened on the first fur- 
naces lined with carbon. The bottom design con- 
sisted of an inverted dome but the amount of key 
on the bricks was quite inadequate. The bottom 
floated out after a very short time, but the walls 
remained undisturbed. When the furnace was 
blown-out these hearth walls were in perfect con- 
dition, fig. 3. As a matter of interest, most of 
the bricks used in the hearth walls were sal- 
vaged and used in another furnace. This is par- 
ticularly noteworthy because the furnace was 
blown out under water and cooled very rapidly 
by means of water. 

Use of large blocks in hearth wall construction 
should be equally satisfactory providing that 
there is more than one thickness of carbon (to 
minimize the effects of the occasional defective 
block) and providing that the wall carbon is 
taken right through to contact with the cooling 
plates. 


Hearth Floor Problem 


Consider now the problem of the hearth floor. 
No jointing cement or carbon paste can be ex- 
pected to be as volume stable as preformed carbon 
refractory, and it is extremely optimistic to ex- 
pect carbon paste to amalgamate with preformed 
carbon forming a homogeneous block. Carbon 
paste has been used for many years in Great 
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Britain. At Appleby-Frodingham, it was used 
as a backing between normal firebrick lining and 
the hearth jacket. It has also been used in con- 
junction with preformed carbon in later installa- 
tions. After seeing many furnaces in which car- 
bon paste has been used, the authors are con- 
fident that the amalgamation of paste with car- 
bon block does not take place in practice. It has 
also been pointed out that it is optimistic to ex- 
pect that carbon in prolonged service will not 
suffer an after-contraction however slight. 

Following these lines of thought and bearing 
in mind that the stability of the floor must not 
be dependent on the stability of the walls, it be- 
comes obvious that some form of interlocking 
brickwork is essential. As mentioned above, the 
earliest Appleby-Frodingham designs used an in- 
verted dome (see fig. 4). Experience with this 
design indicated that the amount of lock was 
insufficient. The practical objections to a dome 
with sufficient lock on the bricks are obvious when 
it is remembered that such a bottom would ap- 
proach the hemispherical. 


Use Corrugated Design 


lt was decided to adopt a corrugated interlock- 
ing block of registered design. Details of this 
block are shown in fig. 5. It is believed that this 
point is important when one considers the im- 
possibility, in practice, of producing a large num- 
ber of carbon shapes of identical size. However 
good may be the manufacturing methods, there 
will always be slight variations from block to 
block. This fact has been accepted and allowed 
for by designing the corrugation of the block so 
that the variations found in manufacture can be 
accommodated in the corrugations. 

The decision was made to lay the blocks dry 
without any jointing cement. It will be seen 
from fig. 2 that the blocks are bonded from course 
to course. It is believed that iron can penetrate 
between the joints giving, in effect, an iron joint 
throughout the hearth. Examination of carbon, 
after some years of service, has shown that the 
carbon becomes impregnated with iron without 
apparently affecting the desirable properties of 
carbon. Even if the iron goes below the carbon 
it cannot float out the block. The lock on the 
corrugations is of an amount greater per block 
than the after-contraction which can be reason- 
ably expected over the full diameter of a 22-ft 
hearth. It is extremely unlikely that molten iron 
will be found below the block owing to the high 
chilling property of carbon. Two hearths con- 
structed of corrugated blocks laid dry have been 
in service for nearly 3 years without trouble. 

The assumption that iron will penetrate be- 
tween joints, coupled with the proved serious 
shrinkage of fireclay bricks at hearth tempera- 
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tures, leads to consideration of another important 
point. The hearth floor must contain sufficient 
depth of carbon to chill penetrating iron and to 
drop the temperature so that the firebricks below 
the carbon will not shrink appreciably. Obviously, 
if carbon is resting upon firebrick, which in ser- 
vice shrinks by as much as 8 pet, the carbon will 
be mechanically unstable and floating can be ex- 
pected. Experience indicates that a depth of 5 
ft of carbon is essential if the prevention of 
salamanders is to be assured. 

Research into the causes of hearth breakouts 
through ceramic linings indicated that one cause 
was infiltration of air, leading to oxidation of 
iron and slagging behind the working face of the 
brick. Quite obviously, if there is infiltration of 
air, carbon is in danger. Before the carbon bot- 
tom is laid, a thin steel plate floor is laid across 
the furnace and sealed with refractory concrete. 
This thin layer of refractory concrete forms an 
ideal level plane on which the carbon blocks are 
constructed. The steel and the cement should 
virtually prevent the entrance of air to the car- 
bon. In no case should carbon be separated from 
the water-cooling by fireclay bricks. 

An all-carbon tapping hole has not yet been 
tried at Appleby-Frodingham. The dangers aris- 
ing from steam oxidation from the stopping mix 
are considered too real to justify the departure 
from orthodox ceramic construction. Tapping 
holes are therefore built in special fireclay shapes, 
giving approximately 13 in. of fireclay brick be- 
tween the carbon and the tapping hole itself. Use 
of carbon around the slag notch is not considered 
risky because the influence of the monkey cooler 
should keep the carbon at a safe temperature. At 
any rate, no trouble has been encountered when 
using carbon in this area. 


Hearth Level Lowered 


In earlier constructions, the level of the hearth 
was not far enough below the tapping hole. This 
puts the carbon in danger if heavy blowing on the 
hole is practiced, and it makes tapping of the 
iron difficult after the furnace has been off-blast 
for a period. On the other hand, if the hearth 
level is too far below the tapping hole, the forma- 
tion of a salamander is assured. Experience at 
Appleby-*rodingham indicates that between 2 
and 3 ft from the bottom of the tapping hole to 
the top of the hearth carbon is a suitable distance. 

It would be extremely unwise to say that be- 
cause carbon is being used in hearth construc- 
tion, breakouts will be completely prevented. The 
blast furnace will always be liable to breakout 
The frequency of such disasters will, however, be 
very considerably reduced by using carbon. This 
is the attitude that has been adopted at Appleby- 
Frodingham. 

The earliest experience of Appleby-Froding- 
ham operators in the use of carbon was in patch 
ing disastrous breakouts through ceramic refrac- 
tories. They then found that a very few inch¢ 
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FIG. 4—Early Appleby-Frodingham furnace hearth design using an inverted dome. 


of carbon refractory was sufficient to hold in a 
breakout providing such carbon was efficiently 
cooled. Following the thought that there will 
still be odd breakouts, what may be called “a 
belt and braces technique” has been adopted on 
the larger 23-ft hearth furnaces. The orthodox 
cooling staves are separated from the hearth 
jacket by about 9 in. In this space, a 7 in. carbon 
wall is laid against the hearth jacket and the re- 
maining 2 in. between the carbon refractory and 
the cooling plate is filled with carbon ramming. 
The carbon ramming acts as an expansion space 
for any movement which may take place in the 
hearth proper. Because it is on the outer side 
of the cooling plate, it is always sufficiently plastic 
to take up expansion. The carbon wall is there 
as a breakout patch. Shower cooling spray pipes 
are fitted on the hearth jacket for emergency use. 


Backing Wall Safeguard 


This patented construction has not yet been 
tested, since no breakouts have occurred through 
carbon. The idea, however, is that if a breakout 

‘curs and a cooling plate is penetrated, shower 

ooling is turned on the outside of the hearth 
wcket water is turned off the affected cooling 
‘ate and the backing wall of carbon goes into 
rvice. If it does nothing else, it should give 
e blast furnace superintendent time to think 
d get organized before the furnace breaks out. 


fugust 18, 1949 


All-carbon boshes have been built in three fur- 
naces at Appleby-Frodingham. Two of these fur- 
naces are of 18 ft hearth diam and one of 17-ft 
hearth diam. In each case the bosh lining con- 
sists of a single 13'2-in. brick encased in a welded 
steel bosh jacket, which is shower cooled. 

In the past, objection has been made to the 
use of spray cooled bosh construction because of 
the fear that the bosh would not retain its line. 
As a result, an extremely complicated and expen- 
sive plate-cooled bosh was developed. The neces- 
sity for the plate-cooled bosh lay in the imperfec- 
tions of fireclay bricks for the duty. With car- 
bon, the picture is quite different. Because of 
the superior refractory properties of carbon and 
because of its much higher thermal conductivity, 
the problem of cooling is simpler. Such construc- 
tion is very much cheaper than the orthodox cop- 
per plate bosh and is certainly much quicker to 
erect. These carbon boshes have been in ser- 
vice between two and four years and no trouble 
whatever has been experienced. Recent examina- 
tions and drilling tests have shown these boshes 
to be wholly intact after nearly 4 years service. 

It may be too early to be dogmatic but it is be- 
lieved that the future will see a greater use of 
this type of bosh constructicn. Such a departure 
will largely offset the present higher cost of us- 
ing carbon in place of fireclay brick. The copper 
and water costs on the bosh of a large modern 
furnace are appreciable items. The amount of 
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brick cutting and special shapes involved in a 
plate-cooled bosh means that when using stand- 
ard carbon squares without plate coolers, the re- 
fractory cost per bosh is in favor of carbon. 

When the furnace is lined, a second lining of 
firebrick 3 to 6 in. thick is built to cover the whole 
of the carbon up to the top of the bosh, where 
carbon is used in the bosh. This is to guard 
against the obvious dangers to carbon that may 
be encountered during the early stages of opera- 
tion. Apart from this, no modification to normal 
blowing in technique has been found necessary. 
A typical blowing in method has been previously 
described.’ 


Damping Down Procedure 


It has been necessary to damp-down a furnace 
with a carbon hearth on only two occasions, 
neither of which incurred a period of longer than 
about 5 days. Normal damping-down procedure 
was followed and no trouble was encountered 
except that at this particular furnace trouble was 
experienced in getting the tapping hole again be- 
cause the top of the carbon hearth was too near 
the tapping hole. This 17-ft hearth diam furnace 
was blown-in June 1945, and it is known by ex- 
perience that the whole of this bottom is still 
intact. Even so the design is still considered to 
be unsatisfactory. The furnace was banked in 
the normal manner with an ample allowance of 
coke, which was well into the bosh when wind 
was taken off the furnace. On starting up, no 
trouble was experienced in getting slag off the 
furnace or in getting the furnace to move nor- 
mally, but very great difficulty was encountered 
in getting iron to flow from the tapping hole. 


Sample SiO, 


Al,O; | Fe.0; 


Outer (casing) side 58.3 33.8 0.76 





White zone 33.5 0.84 


Inner zone metal side..| 56.35 | 31.96 0.28 | 


TABLE | 


Examination of Hearth Breakout Samples from a Furnace at Appleby-Frodingham 
Steel Co. 


Chemical Analysis, Pct 





FeO “reduction” zone 48.15 | 27.39 | 4.31 | 13.35 | 





1 Removed with magnet prior to X-ray examination. 































The tapping hole itself was easily opened but th 
iron inside was chilled and would not flow. It is 
believed that this was due to a fundamental mis- 
take in design in that the carbon floor was too 
high in relation to the tapping hole. It was not 
until the furnace was really hot that iron could 
be tapped normally. 


This demonstrates the possible danger that 
when an almost permanent hearth floor is too 
near the taphole there is no longer a reservoir 
of iron, represented by liquid salamander, to 
absorb the effects of temporary loss of hearth 
heat. Trouble is encountered on this furnace in 
minor degree whenever the furnace is off wind 
for more than about 6 hr. The hearth floor is 
still where it was built, and is too close to the 
taphole (12 in. below). Why this particular dome 
bottom should be, so far, completely successful 
when others of similar design and construction 
have failed in regard to the floor, is a matter for 
conjecture. It may be that the dome bottom is 
more suitable for smaller hearths. In any case, 
use of carbon in the above-mentioned furnace 
confirms the authors’ views that a fireclay brick 
hearth deepens very early in the furnace cam- 
paign. 

Two methods of blowing out have been prac- 
ticed on carbon hearths: (1) blowing out under 
coke nuts and water, and cooling the furnace by 
means of large quantities of water, and (2) 
blowing out without water under an ore burden 
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FIG. 5—Design of corrugated carbon block developed 
by Carblox Ltd. 


without coke. In the latter case the furnace re- 
ceives no water until it is virtually empty of 
burden. In both cases, no apparent ill effects 
have been noticed in the wall carbon of the 
hearth. 


It is a fair statement that no additional op- 
erating precautions have been found necessary 
because of the use of carbon hearths. Heavy 
blowing on the hole is bad practice whether the 
furnace is carbon or firebrick. The necessity of 
detecting and correcting leaking copper is as 
great whatever the type of furnace construction. 

In conclusion it is stressed that the opinions 
given in this article are based on the experience 
of the authors and that other operating condi- 
tions may demand a different approach. Two 


points can be made with some certainty: (1) cor- 
rect use of carbon refractories can do much to 
relieve the blast furnaceman of his worries, and 
(2) an extension of their use may ultimately lead 
to major developments in blast furnace design. 
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Pinion Machined at Speed of 1185 Sipm 


SIXTEEN-IN. Fay autdématic lathe on ex- 

i hibit at the Vermont machine tool builders 

exhibit recently held in Springfield and Windsor, 

\t., Was set up for turning a Ford driving pinion. 

e operation was performed at a maximum cut- 

‘ speed of 1185 sfpm. Carbide tooled through- 

. the tooling consisted of turning, chamfering 
facing. 


‘gust 18, 1949 


The floor to floor time for the machining opera- 
tion totaled 17 sec, of which exactly half was cut- 
ting time. Spindle speed was 1200 rpm, while 
the turning feed was 0.0148 in. per revolution 
and the feed for the facing cuts was 0.012 in. per 
revolution. Maximum power requirement for 
the job on this Jones & Lamson Machine Co. 
lathe was 66 hp. 
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Klectrographiec Analysis 


For Identifying High 


Temperature Alloys 


By MARVIN E. LEVY 
Lewis Flight Propulsion Lab- 
oratory, National Advisory 


Committee for Aeronautics, 


Cleveland 


SUMMARY: Rapid detection of Cr, Ni, Co, Mo, W, Ti and Fe in high tem- 


perature alloys is made possible by spot tests as applied to electrographic 


analysis. A deseription of the technique is presented, ineluding specific 


instructions relating to detection of the ahove elements in eleven alloys. 


LECTROGRAPHIC analysis permits com- 
kK paratively sensitive, rapid qualitative de- 
tection of chromium, nickel, cobalt, mo- 
lybdenum, tungsten, titanium and iron, but does 
not lend itself too readily to quantitative de- 
terminations. The tests are characteristic and 
will detect small amounts of any of the above 
metals in the presence of any of the others. An 
advantage of the method is that the specimen 
is not destroyed, since merely a _ negligible 
amount of matter is removed by the current and 
deposited on a_ receiving medium (filter 
paper)!-4, 
A simple electrical circuit employed in elec- 
trographic analysis is shown in fig. 1. By means 
of an adjustable plunger, the four labelled 
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parts are brought into contact, but with only 
slight pressure. When the current is passed 
through the circuit, oxidation occurs at the 
anode and minute amounts are transferred 
from the surface of the specimen to the receiv- 
ing medium (which has previously been soaked 
in an electrolyte and then pressed between ab- 
sorbent paper to remove excess liquid) due to 
the existing potential difference. As good con- 
tact is essential, the specimen to be analyzed 
should be ground flat and its surfaces should be 
degreased. 

Cations pass from the specimen to the receiv- 
ing medium at a rate which is determined !Y 
the current density, and testing for the desir 
element is accomplished by application of sm: 
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amounts of the required specific reagent to the 
medium after it has been removed from the 
electrographic apparatus. If the color-produc- 
ing reagent is added to the medium before the 
electrolytic exposure, the reagent may be oxi- 
dized and fail to produce the desired specific 
test. Filter paper (either 5% or 7 cm diam) is 
folded in half to form a pad; this double thick- 
ness assists in identification of the colors pro- 
duced by a small percentage of a metal whose 
reaction product diffuses rapidly. For example, 
the red color produced by the action of di- 
methylglyoxime on nickel is much more per- 
ceptible on the second surface of the paper than 
on the surface in contact with the specimen. 

Conditions under which the analyses reported 
in this article were carried out, are as follows; 
time—20 to 25 sec, 2.0 to 2.8 v and 15 to 20 
milliamperes. It was found that different elec- 
trolytes are superior for different detections; 
therefore the salt or acid employed in each de- 
tection is identified along with the color-pro- 
ducing reagents. 

The alloys in which the constituents were 
identified are; S-816, Nimonie 80, Inconel, In- 
cone] W, Inconel X, Hastelloy B, S-590, 16-25-6, 
Refractaloy 26, Stellite 6, and Vitallium. Char- 
acteristic tests employed for each metal and 
remarks regarding the methods are presented in 
the following procedures.* ® 


Chromium 

Reagents—5 pct KNO, as electrolyte. Add 
acetic acid-benzidine solution. 

Observation—Intense dark green color im- 
mediately results; slowly changes to blue- 
black. 

Comments—Coloration is due to oxidation of 
benzidine in a solution of acetic acid to a 
quinoid compound by the chromate ion. The 
only interference observed is caused by 
presence of cobalt, which merely dimin- 
ishes sensitivity. Molybdenum, if present, 
produces a white-grey precipitate, but this 
does not interfere with the test. 


Nickel 
Reagents—5 pct KCl as electrolyte. Add 3 pct 
H.0., then saturated Na.CO, solution, and 
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FIG. 


- Specimen analysis. 


ommamm< Receiving medium 


Cathode 


finally 1 pet alcoholic dimethyl-glyoxime. 

Observation—Red coloration appears due to 
formation of the complex Ni-dimethyl- 
glyoxime compound. 

Comments—The complex diffuses rather rapid- 
ly and is much more perceptible on the 
lower surface of the paper pad. The use 
of H.O. and Na.CO, prevents the diminish- 
ing of sensitivity by cobalt, the main source 
of interference. Presence of both iron and 
cobalt does not prevent the detection of 
nickel. 


Cobalt 

Reagents—Saturated solution of NH,F as 
electrolyte. Add saturated solution of 
(NH,)CNS in acetone. 

Observations—Blue-green color results. 

Comments—NH,F is added to preclude inter- 
ference by ferric ion as the fluoride con- 
verts the ferric to a colorless complex iron 
fluoride M.(Fe F,). This conversion so re- 
duces the concentration of ferric ions that 
they fail to give the thiocyanate test with 
the reagent. 


Molybdenum 

Reagents—5 pct HCl as electrolyte. Add 1 pct 
SnCl, solution, then 1 pet KCNS. 

Observation—Red coloration results. 

Comments—Color is due to the complex com- 
pound K.Mo(CNS),. The only potential 
source of interference would be tungsten, 
as a blue color would result due to reduc- 
tion by SnCl.; however, HCl precipitates 
tungstic acid thus preventing any inter- 
ference. It should be noted the red color 
produced fades in from 10 to 15 min. Use 
of the reducing agent converts Fe *** 
to Fe ++ which produces a light green stain 
that will not mask the carmine color due 
to molybdenum. ; 


Tungsten 


Reagents—5 pct HCl as electrolyte. Add 0.01 
pet solution Rhodamine B in water. 

Observation—Purple color results. 

Comments—The test should be compared with 
a blank as the difference between the color 
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1—Electric cir- 
cuit employed in 
electrographic 








of the reagent (red) and that produced by 
the presence of tungsten (purple) is not 
too great. This is the most sensitive colori- 
metric test for tungsten; however, molyb- 
denum, in large quantities, interferes by 
yielding the same color. 


Titanium 


Reagents—5 pct KCl as electrolyte. Add solu- 
tion of 1 pct SnClo, then 5 pet chromotropic 
acid. 

Observation—Yellow-brown color is first pro- 
duced; slowly darkens to red-brown. 

Comments—SnCl, is added to prevent inter- 
ference from ferric ion, which yields a deep 
green with the organic reagent. 


Iron 


Reagents—5 pct KCl as electrolyte. Add 2 pct 
of a-a'! dipyridyl in dilute HCl. 

Observation—Red color results. 

Comments—Red coloration (a complex cation) 
has a high rate of diffusion so that in a 
short while the entire surface of the re- 
ceiving medium (filter paper) possesses 
this red stain. It takes approximately 30 
sec for the color to fully develop upon addi- 
tion of the reagent. 


Columbium 

No specific sensitive spot test for this metal- 
lic element could be found due to the inter- 
ference of the other cations present. In com- 
paratively large percentages, columbium will 
yield a white amorphous precipitate with sul- 
furic acid, columbic acid. Of all the metallic 
ions concerned, the formation of a white pre- 
cipitate with this acid is peculiar to columbium; 
however, this method of identification is not ap- 
plicable to the low percentage of this metal in 
the alloys investigated. Tannin, which pro- 
duces a deep orange precipitate with columbium 
may be employed as a reagent, using oxalic 
acid as electrolyte. This electrolyte prevents 
interference from titanium, molybdenum, tungs- 
ten and iron. Tannin is not sufficiently sensi- 
tive, however, to detect the above-mentioned 
low percentages. 

Electrographic analysis may, in some cases, 
be applied to a rough quantitative estimate. To 
accomplish this, the current and time factors 
are held constant, and the intensity of the color 
produced must be proportional to the concen- 
tration. By comparing the indication of the 
unknown against a set of standards, an ap- 
proximation of the concentration may be ob- 
tained. 

Although literature sources’ state electro- 
graphic analysis is reliable for only concentra- 
tions above 2 pct, percentages as little as 0.7 
were detected in the analyses of the above- 
mentioned alloys. 

Many reactions ordinarily used in spot-test- 
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ing proved to be useless for electrographic 
analysis, e.g., reagents that fail to produce an 
intense coloration. Reactions employing con- 
centrated acids may not be used, since the re- 
ceiving medium is very quickly charred, pre- 
venting color identification. 

Chromium was easily detected in all the al- 
loys, with the exception of Hastelloy B. This al- 
loy has a chromium content of only 0.27 pct, 






which is apparently below the minimum concen- : 
tration of this element that can be detected by i 
electrographic analysis. Oxidation of benzidine / 


to a quinoid structure by chromate appears to 
take place in steps, as evidenced by the immedi- 
ate appearance of a light green color, which 
very quickly darkens and then slowly changes 
to the characteristic blue-black color of the 
quinoid structure. 

The low nickel content of Vitallium (2.5 pct) 
was not detected. This was due to the very high 
percentage of cobalt in the alloy (62 pet) which 
interfered with the test. However, nickel was 
detected in every other case. 

Cobalt was easily detected in all alloys con- 
taining this metallic element. 

Concentrations of molybdenum as low as 3 
pet gave positive tests with the reagents used. 

A false positive test for tungsten was ob- 
tained with Hastelloy B, due to the large per- 
centage of molybdenum in the alloy. The latter 
produces the same colorimetric result as tung- 
sten but is far less sensitive. Alloy 16-25-6, 
which contains 6 pct molybdenum and no tung- 
sten failed to yield a positive test with Rhoda- 
mine B, while 4 pct tungsten was readily de- 
tected in S-590 and S-816. Only one of the alloys 
investigated, Hastelloy B, has a high enough per- 
centage of molybdenum to interfere with this 
test. In every other alloy the molybdenum con- 
tent is 6 pet or less and this low percentage 
will not interfere with the detection of tung- 
sten. A blank should be run, since the color 
change (red to purple) is not too evident. It 
has been stated,? that the only interference in 
the Rhodamine B test for tungsten is caused by 
the presence of antimony; however it was found 
that large quantities of molybdenum also in- 
terfere with this sensitive test for tungsten by 
producing the same color. 

Titanium concentrations as low as 2.5 pet 
were easily detected with the specific organic 
reagent employed. 

The sensitive specific test used for iron de- 
tected even 0.7 pet in Nimonic 80. 
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X-RAY GAGING 


Of Flat Rolled Steel 





By D. I. Brown 


Chicago Regional Editor 
THE IRON AGE 


SUMMARY: The advent of continuous nencontact gaging of hot and cold 
rolled steel as it comes from the mill, and of gaging tin plate as it is cut 
inte shipping lengths, has permitted a fimer control of steel rolling 
processes which in turn has resulted in a more highly uniform product. 
Seme experiences in the use of the X-ray gage in twe midwest mills are 


described in this article. 


OLLING practice has been, even on modern 
R continuous hot strip mills, to roll a trial 
slab into strip or sheet and then wait for 
the hot bed inspector to gage the product so 
adjustments can be made before rolling con- 
tinued. After the proper gage was established, 
continual mill adjustments on screwdown pres- 
sure, takeup between stands, roll speeds on each 
stand, etc., had to be made on the rest of the 
slabs to maintain the gage. Despite the fact 
that for years modern strip mills have been 
capable of being easily and quickly adjusted, ad- 
jJustments were never positive because there was 
no way of making an instantaneous check on the 
thickness of the product coming out of the last 
stand. 


Mechanical contact gages supplied cold mill 
operators with instantaneous gage information. 
These gages indicate at all times the thickness 
of the material coming from the mill. The check 
and adjust practice was necessary in hot mill 
operation, however, because mechanical contact 
gages could not be used on hot material. Re- 
cently, however, the hot and cold mills have been 
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provided with the long-needed instrument—the 
noncontact X-ray gage.! 

Operating experiences with noncontact X-ray 
measuring gages have proved highly successful. 
The electrical principles of both cold and hot 
mill X-ray gages are identical, but the mechanical 
design of each instrument is slightly different. 
Deviation in thickness on both hot and cold mills 
is obtained simply by comparing the transmis- 
sion of an X-ray beam through the rolled strip 
as it moves under the gaging head against the 
transmission of the same ray through an accurate 
sample of the desired gage. This comparison per- 
mits instantaneous adjustment of screwdown 
pressures to keep the strip within the required 
tolerance. Inasmuch as X-ray gages were first 
used on cold mills, such applications will be con- 
sidered first. 

One cold mill installation on a modern electro- 
lytic tin line, shown in fig. 1, has been in opera- 


‘“Continuous Gaging with X-Ray Micrometer,” THE 
Iron Ace, Nov. 29, 1945, p. 50; “X-Ray Gaging of Sheet 
and Strip Thickness,” THe Iron Ace, Jan. 29, 1948, p. 69; 
“Continuous Noncontact Gaging of Hot Strip,” Tue Iron 
Ace, May 6, 1948, p. 78. 












X-Ray Gaging 
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tion for two years. This instrument, a Measuray, 
made by the Sheffield Corp., employs a 50,000 v 
X-ray tube and is installed between the last tower 
of the tin line and the drive bridle of the mill. 
The gage is connected electronically with the 
classifiers at the end of the line which sort the 
plates by thickness. The instrument is reported 
to be equal or better than previously used gages 
in its ability to classify over and under gage 
stock and it has the decided advantage of not 
marking the soft tin coating on the steel strip. 

Another characteristic of the X-ray gage is 
that it can check thickness anywhere across the 
width of the strip. It is often advantageous to 
be able to measure the crown thickness at the 
center of the strip, particularly in cold rolling 
wide coils that will later be split into various 
width multiples. 


Tne X-ray gage is mounted on wheels and 
easily pushed back and forth with the gage head 
extending over the strip surfaces so it can 
measure any part of the surface. Sheffield gages 
are mounted on rubber pads and enclosed so that 
ordinary vibration, dirt and mill conditions have 
no effect on their operation. The Measuray will 
accurately measure within + 1 pct of a given 
thickness on cold mill products within the range 
of 0.005 to 0.060 in. thick. These tolerances are 
closer than standard AISI tolerance ranges on 
regular cold rolled sheets and strip. The same 
accuracy is obtained on hot rolled strip between 
0.050 in. to 0.150 in. thick. 

In two years full operation, one mill reported 
it had used three X-ray tubes. The tube does not 
fade in strength so as to necessitate recalibra- 
tion or rebalancing the electrical circuit. The 
tube either functions perfectly or not at all and, 
generally, this instrument requires less mainte- 
nance than mechanical gages. Rough or wavy 
strip surfaces traveling at high speed do not 
affect the X-ray gage. 





FIG. I—This tin mill installation of an X-ray gage has been in operation for two years. By auto- 

matically actuating the classifiers at the end of the tin mill line, the gage sorts cut lengths by thick- 

ness. Just to the left of the first roll of the drive bridle is a pin hole detector that rejects material 
not satisfactorily coated. 
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Another tin mill has an X-ray gage mounted 
beside a contact gage and comparison gage read- 
ings have been running for months. These gages 
are installed in front of the coating line and 
arranged so that the classifiers work on a de- 
layed electronic circuit that only rejects the 
proper out-of-gage cuts at the classifier. This 
mill reports that the contact gage did a satisfac- 
tory job and so far the X-ray gage has done as 
well. As many noncontact gages as possible will 
be used eventually, and it is believed that the 
most promising field for X-ray gages is on cold 
mills rolling at speeds over 3000 fpm or on hot 
continuous rolling mills at any speed. 

The X-ray gage is a comparison instrument. 
An accurate sample of the thickness desired is 
inserted in one side of the circuit. X rays pass 
through the sample and strike a photoelectric cell, 
which is the comparator circuit. The strip moves 
under another photoelectric cell, completing the 
other side of the circuit. With a circuit thus bal- 
anced, any deviation above or below the master 
thickness causes the classifiers to reject the ma- 
terial. Sweep hand indicating dials are connected 
into the circuit so that operators can tell at a 
glance exactly the thickness of the material pass- 
ing through the mill. 

Mill men report it takes about 2 min to change 
the sample in the one side of the gage and re- 
calibrate the circuit. Changes are made only 
when the mill changes over to roll or coat a ma- 
terial of different thickness. 


Stray X-Ray Exposure 


Initially it was thought that stray X rays 
might be dangerous to personnel working in the 
immediate area. Electrically charged minometers 
were positioned around the gage to check X-ray 
exposure. Emission of X rays striking the pen- 
cil cause the minometer to lose its charge. Thus, 
a heavy volume of stray X rays would cause a 
certain amount of discharge of the minometer 
and would be indicative of the exposure to which 
personnel might be subjected. After months of 
such tests, one plant concluded that no danger 
existed, as the average exposure amounted to 
0.002 Roentgen units after a full 8 hr exposure 
close to the instrument head. 


Although most applications to date have been 
on cold mills, it is believed that the biggest fu- 
ture for X-ray gages is on hot mills.2, On these 
mills, contact gages have not been built that will 
adequately do the job. 


*“Electronic Thickness Gage Reduces Amount of Off- 
Gage Steel,” Steel, Apr. 25, 1949, p. 83. 


On hot mill installations the instrument is 
modified, as shown in figs. 2 and 3. Instead of 
a 50 kv unit, hot mill installations are 100 kv. 
Instead of a single comparator sample for each 
gage, a slide containing 24 samples of most fre- 
quently used gages is employed. This wedge need 
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only be pushed in or pulled out to set up for 
checking a gage coming off the hot mill. Con- 
struction of the gage for hot mills is decidedly 
more rugged. The entire unit is hermetically 
sealed, primarily to keep out the excessive 
amount of water used in rolling hot strip. The 
50 kv cold rolling unit employs 1 qt of water 
per min to maintain the optimum operating tem- 
perature within the X-ray tube. The 100 kv unit 
used on hot mills employs twice as much water 
in the cooling circuit. 

Some units now in use on cold mills have a gap 
of 3\ in. between the top and bottom measuring 
arms. On hot mill gages, the minimum gap prac- 
tical is greater because of the variables encoun- 
tered in hot rolling such as cobbles on the 
mill, ete. 

X-ray gages are being built to measure mate- 
rial up to % in. thick, thus far the maximum 
thickness the gage can handle on hot mills be- 
cause of the minimum gap distance limitations. 
On cold mills the measurable thickness could be 
greater, but very little material thicker than %g 
in. is rolled on cold mills. 


The X-ray gages offer other advantages in hot 
mill use. Aside from being able to check crown 
and edge thickness, the X-ray gage permits the 
instant determination of the difference between 
the strip gage produced from front and back of 
any given slab. Often the temperature of slabs 





FIG. 2—The 50 kv type unit is used on cold mill instal- 
lations. When strip is on gage the sweep hand of the 
dial rests at zero. Any variation shows on this indica- 


tor. Rejection or classification of out-of-gage cut 
lengths is automatic, however, and the indicator only 
provides visual information to the operators. 
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FIG. 3—This more ruggedly built 100 kv gage is for hot mill application. This unit is hermetically 
sealed to exclude from the electrical circuits of the gage dirt, scale, water, steam and other 
extraneous matter encountered on such mills. 


varies from front to back as they come from the 
furnaces. Occasionally the temperature differ- 
ential is so great that it affects the gage of the 
finished product. Further, the end of the con- 
tinuously rolled coil always loses more heat than 
the front as it goes through the mill. The X-ray 
gage offers the chance of correcting the thick- 
ness taper from the front to tail end of the strip. 

By being able to hold closer to gage, a slightly 
longer coil from any given slab weight is usually 
produced. Thus, the gage is responsible for the 


Pig Iron from Iron 


be view of the dependence of Hungary on im- 
ported iron ore, efforts are being made in that 
country to utilize iron and steel swarf, pro- 
duced in machine shops, as a source of pig iron 
for the Hungarian foundry industry. A small 
blast furnace has been built for this purpose, 
according to the Jron & Coal Trades Review, 
July 8, 1949, which will produce 30 to 40 tons 
of pig iron daily. About 15,000 tons of iron and 
steel swarf is available within the country per 
year, which together with additions of bauxite 
will be sufficient to cover a major part of Hun- 
gary’s requirements of foundry pig iron. 

Experiments carried out with various charges 
of bauxite and swarf indicate that for charges 
of 40 pct bauxite and 60 pct swarf only 1.32 
tons of coke were required per ton of pig iron 
and only 0.75 ton of slag was produced. 
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production of more usable product at a more 
consistent thickness. 

Mechanical contact gages are satisfactory on 
ordinary cold mills as long as mill speeds are 
below 3000 fpm. Thus, it appears the industry 
will eventually use more noncontact gages on 
three types of mills—hot continuous mills, cold 
mills rolling at high speed, and coating lines 
such as electrolytic tin or zinc. In some cases 
they also may replace mechanical gages on slower 
cold mills. 


and Steel Swarf 


Pig iron of the following composition ranges 
has been obtained with various charges: 4.20 to 
4.40 C, 0.90 to 1.40 Si, 0.40 to 0.50 Mn, 0.18 to 
1.40 P, 0.005 to 0.07 S, 0.7 Ti and 0.04 Cu. Sulfur 
content can be kept under 0.01 pct if the Al,O, 
content of the slag is high. The reduction of 
silicon requires much coke and it is better to 
use ferrosilicon for increasing the silicon con- 
tent of the pig iron. 

The iron has a fine pearlitic structure and, 
owing to the presence of some aluminum, is 
free of gas inclusions. If utilization of the slag, 
which is suitable for use as cement, is not taken 
into consideration, the process is economicall) 
justified in Hungary for charges where a maxi- 
mum of 1 ton of slag is produced for each to! 
of pig iron. 
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Mills Find Ways to Beat Heat 


Pittsburgh—The awful heat of 
he past few weeks has not had 
wuch effect on steel production 
ere. What was once a serious 
roblem in steelmaking has been 
argely overcome by: (1) An in- 
ensive educational program by 
anagement and the union cover- 
ng such matters as proper diet, 
ise of salt tablets, intelligent work 
labits, moderation over weekends, 
te.; and (2) mechanical measures 
0 protect workers on the job— 
(fans), protective 
‘lothing, spelling off of workers and 
0 On 

An example of how the heat prob- 
tm has been licked appears in a 
‘tudy made in Carnegie-Illinois 
lants here and in Chicago. In 1941 
the company recorded 2500 heat 
ases. In 1948 the number dropped 
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Steel Companies Open With Heavy Guns 


Start colorful and heavily documented presentation before 


fact-finding board in New York ... Randall charges “Truman 


revolution"—sy, GEORGE F. SULLIVAN 


New York — Federal Mediator 
Cyrus Ching once remarked that 
labor usually comes to the bar- 
gaining table better prepared with 
facts and figures than industry. 
This week the 58 companies ap- 
pearing before the steel fact-find- 
ing board here can claim an ex- 
ception. The board will decide the 
accuracy of the facts but no one 
will question the thoroughness of 
the steel industry’s preparation. 

More than that, steel executives 
got down to grass roots and batted 
out some colorful language and 
some plain talk. Clarence B. Ran- 
dall, president of Inland Steel, 
made headlines with his opening 
charge that President Truman an- 
nounced an industrial revolution 
when he created the board. John 
A. Stephens, U. S. Steel’s in- 
dustrial relations vice-president, 
speaking “without anger, hatred 
or rancor against anyone,” made 
a remarkably simple and well or- 
ganized presentation of his com- 
pany’s claim that pensions were 
not bargainable. 


Government Pressure Seen 
Half a dozen other steel com- 
panies each took a few minutes 
the first day to tell the board why 
they considered pensions non- 


bargainable at this time. Next 
day John M. Hancock, nationally 
known businessman and several 
times deputy to Bernard M. 
Baruch, told the board that the 
union wage demands confronted 
the nation with the “unlovely al- 
ternatives” of a cost of living in- 
crease or more unemployment. 
Jules Bachman, associate pro- 
fessor of economics, New York 
University School of Commerce, 
detailed the major economic argu- 


Turn to page 108 


Trainmen Threaten Strike, Too 


Pittsburgh — Rejection of a 
Presidential fact-finding board’s 
recommendations by the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen poses 
the threat of a strike late this 
month by employees of U. S. Steel 
Corp.’s Union R.R. Co. here. 

Earl B. Welcome, BRT grand 
lodge member, said the union 
would try to resolve differences 
over nine union grievances in di- 
rect negotiations, but failing that, 
a strike could be called after Aug. 
29 when the 30-day period for con- 
sideration of the board’s findings 
expires. The company has accept- 
ed the recommendations. 
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Steel Labor Hearings 


Continued from Page 107 


ments of the steel companies in a 
99-page statement that took part 
of 2 days to present. 

“No thoughtful person should 
be deceived that the findings of 
the board are to be recommenda- 
tions only,” said Mr. Randall. “The 
moment the announcement is 
made every power of government 
will be brought to bear to compel 
both sides to accept the conclu- 
sions.” 

Though Mr. Randall preceeded 
his statement with a friendly word 
and a handshake with Philip Mur- 
ray, he didn’t spare the union. 
Firmly and slowly he declared 
that “It is now quite certain that 
at no time did the uxi‘on actually 
intend to come to an agreement 
with us. The wage demand... 
was never brought to our bargain- 
ing table. It was pensions the 
union asked of us.” He said that he 
felt Inland and the union had just 
about come to terms on one after- 
noon and that his first inkling 
that they hadn’t came to him not 
from the union but in a phone 
call] next day from Cyrus Ching. 


Stephens Details Background 
Mr. Stephens drew from office 
memoranda and correspondence to 
support U. S. Steel’s argument 
that pensions were not a proper 
subject for bargaining this year. 
He then went on to say that his 
associates and he made a bargain 
with the union. “The union,” he 
said, “agreed we would not be 
asked to bargain on pensions in 
the year 1949. . . . The issue is 
this: Will the parties to a labor 
contract live up to it, or is a labor 
contract but a scrap of paper...?” 
Mr. Stephens asserted that pen- 
sions were discussed in 1947 and 
again in 1948 and that U. S. Steel 
declined to consider them. He de- 
scribed conversations and phone 
calls leading up to the 1947 con- 
tract and its extension in 1948, 
maintaining that the union knew 
that pensions were out and that 
reopening was limited to hourly 
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rates of pay and certain insurance 
benefits. 


Uses “Expedient’” Arguments 

Mr. Hancock, a partner in Leh- 
man Bros., New York investment 
banking house, and a man with no 
steel industry connections, de- 
livered a statement “primarily as 
a citizen,” dedicated to proving 
that America can not stand more 
inflation. 


The financier remarked that the 
30¢ increase asked by the union 
would cost $25 billion; he dis- 
cussed breakeven points and re- 
marked that it was always easy 
to assume that an inflation could 
be stopped somewhere before a 
crisis and that now was the time 
to stop this one. 

Dr. Bachman’s heavily docu- 
mented presentation was appar- 
ently the steel industry’s “Nathan 
Report.” He concluded: (1) that 
recent reductions in the cost of 
living have given steel workers 
higher real wages, (2) that steel 
wages compare favorably with 
wages in other industries, (3) that 
post-war wage boosting has out- 
run improvement in productivity, 
(4) that “ability to pay” was an 
“opportunistic” argument which 
the union could not use consistent- 
ly and (5) that granting a wage 
increase at a time of reduced de- 
mand and falling prices was no 
way to stop the present recession. 
Highlights of the Backman testi- 
mony are attached. 


Foreion Credit at Postwar High 


Washington—Total outstanding 
postwar credits extended by the 
Tnited States to foreign nations 
reached a postwar h‘gh of $9.6 
billion as of Mar. 31. according to 
the Office of Domestic Commerce. 


Marshall Plan nations were in- 
debted for 86 pct of this total. 

As to the Marshall Plan pro- 
gram _ itself, American aid in 
the form of grants and credits 
amounted to almost $5.6 billion 
during the first year of operation 
(April 1948 through March 1949). 
About $4.4 billion represented 
grants and the remainder was in 
loans and other credit. 


Total Construction Running 
3 Pct Above Last Year's Pace 


Washington—Larger amounts ,; 
reinforcing bars and cement wii 
be required for construction x. 
tivity in 1949 than in 1948 by 
there will be a reduced demand fy; 
such building materials as lumber 
brick, plumbing and _heatin; 
equipment. 

The reason is that although cop. 
struction as a whole is runnin 
3 pct above the first 7 months las 
year, there has been a decreas 
in residential building and an ip. 
crease in heavy engineering proj: 
ects. 

New construction put in place i: 
July had an estimated value 0! 
$1.9 billion to bring the 7-month 
total to $10.3 billion, some $30 
million more than last year de. 
spite some drop in building costs 

The Office of Domestic Com: 
merce expects the final total for 
the year to pass $19 billion as 
compared with $18.8 billion in 
1948. 


Industrial and commercial con- 
struction continues to be the soft 
spot in the construction field. 
Cumulative totals for the 7-month 
period show $1.2 billion going into 
construction of factories, 
houses, stores, etc., as compared 
with $1.5 billion for last year. 

Total private expenditures i 
construction work for the period 
decreased $700 million over last 
year for a current total of $75 
billion. At the same time, the |oss 
in private expenditure by a gail 
of $700 million to bring the total 
so far to $2.8 billion. 


ware- 


Bacon Elected CTSC Head 


Chicago—R. H. Bacon has Dee! 
elected president of the Chicas? 
Technical Societies Council fo 
1949-50. He is vice-president ° 
the Industrial Advertising Agen! 
of Kreicker & Meloan, Inc., al° 
president of R. H. Bacon & ©. 
business paper editorial service 
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CA Aluminum Report Clears Europeans 


Special mission adds that most every nation could shave 


Washington—A report last week 


by a special mission sent to Eu- 
rope to report on aluminum clear- 


d participating ECA countries 
if any “improprieties” in shipping 


secondary aluminum to the United 
States while at the same time they 
were importing virgin aluminum. 


However, the mission said, al- 


most every country could effect a 


reduction of imports by fuller use 
of aluminum scrap and thus re- 
duce the need for ECA dollars. 

The mission also reported that, 
exclusive of Great Britain, west- 
ern Europe should produce enough 
aluminum to meet its own require- 
ments with a small surplus. It 
recommended that the ECA coun- 
tries should buy their aluminum 
needs from other European na- 
tions. 

Specifically, the report said that 
“no evidence was found of any re- 
shipment of ECA-financed alu- 
minum to the United States or out- 
side the country to which aid was 
given.” 

There was indication, however, 
that some countries (not receiving 
ECA aid for aluminum) had 
shipped back to this country some 
purchases of the metal bought 
originally in Canada. 


Asks Tighter Controls 


It also recommended that the 
OEEC (Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation) once 
more review expansion plans 
abroad for semi-fabricating facili- 
ties, on the grounds that some of 
the proposals may not be justified. 
It found indications that some 
plans were being made to set up 
high-cost plants, based in part on 
past and present top prices of 
aluminum. 

It also recommended that each 
Country, whether or not it is a 
deficit country, tighten existing 
Controls to limit or stop altogether 
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imports by fuller use of scrap... Reports no ‘impropriety.’ 


exports of primary and secondary 
aluminum as well as scrap and to 
see that maximum use is made of 
the metal within the European 
nations themselves. 


Budd Expects Good Business 

Philadelphia — Business pros- 
pects for the last 6 months in 1949 
were called “good” by Edward G. 
Budd, Jr., president of The Budd 
Co. 

According to Mr. Budd, the auto- 
mobile industry, upon which we 
mainly depend for our business, 
has maintained a high rate of pro- 
duction during the first 7 months 
of the year. The demand for auto- 
mobiles, although perhaps more 
selective, has thus far shown no 
sign of abatement, nor have our 
customers’ schedules. 


Lippman Opposes Wage Boosts 


Pittsburgh—W estinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. has no intention of fol- 
lowing any wage “patterns” which 
may be set in the steel, automo- 
bile, or any other industry. 

W. O. Lippman, vice-president 
in charge of plant labor relations, 


told employees in a letter that the 
company continues to hold to the 
belief that another round of wage 
boosts would be bad for the com- 
pany and its workers. 


Mr. Lippman explained that 
company business in the first 6 
months of 1949 has fallen off 12 
pet from 1948, that a wage in- 
crease necessitating a rise in the 
price of company products would 
only serve to aggravate this situa- 
tion. 


Army Awards Several Contracts 


Washington—A contract to sup- 
ply 19,700 packages of tinplate has 
been awarded the Weirton Steel 
Co., it is announced by the Army 


Dept. Contract price was $356,- 
199. 
Other contracts awarded in- 


cluded $462,157 worth of nickel, 
to Brandeis, Goldschmidt & Co., 
New York; 25,000 drums at 
$143,750 to Florida Drum Co., 
and 22,000 drums at $125,180 to 
the Globe Stee] Barrel Co. 

Also, contracts for mobile equip- 
ment included 15 bakery trailers 
and 75 carriers for a total of $298,- 
489 to the Century Machine Co., 
and 30 trailers and spare parts 
for $295,695 to American Machine 
& Foundry Co. 

Silent Hoist & Crane Co., re- 
ceived awards for 62 wheeled 
cranes and spare parts totaling 
$473,871. 


FREE MOVIES ON COMPANY TIME: An unusual and effective method of promoting 
safety by use of motion pictures is being used at the Arbridge, Pa., plant of The National 
Supply Co. The equipment is set up and the pictures shown to groups in the particular area 
of the plant where the men work—and on company time. Since the start of this program, 
18 months ago, the accident frequency has been reduced considerably. 










House Judiciary Committee 


To Continue Monopoly Hearings 

Washington—The House Judici- 
ary Committee investigating mo- 
nopolies will go into the subject 
of “bigness as such” when it re- 
sumes hearings in October, 
cording to Chairman 
Celler, D., N. Y., in releasing a 
preliminary report of hearings 
which began last month. 

The committee, Mr. Celler said, 
will make a special point of look- 
ing into the matter of interlock- 
ing directorates in order to de- 
termine the amonnt of “influence 
nepotism or favoritism” they exert 
upon industry and business. 

Also, he said, at the “insistence” 
of some committee members, the 
group. will into some 
phases of the labor picture. While 
no specific examples were given, 
it has been charged before the 
comm '‘ttee that the 3-day week in 
the bituminous mines is an at- 
tempt to contro] production. 

Only two witnesses appearing 
during the July 11-Aug. 
could be said to be from 
industry or business. The _ re- 
mainder were largely economists, 
lawyers (in government and out), 
and government officials. Mr. Cel- 
ler said that industrialists and 
business figures would be invited 
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WATER POWER: 
The last of four hy- 
draulic turbines for 
the power house at 
Chickamavga Dam 
on the Tennessee 
River has been or- 
dered by TVA from 
The Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works. Blades 
of the 42,000 hp tur- 
bine are automatic- 
ally adjustable to 
give maximum effi- 
ciency under differ- 
ent water loads. In 
order to protect the 
blade surfaces from 
damage by pitting, 
the contact calls for 
building up certain 
critical areas with 
stainless steel by 
welding. 


to their day in court when the 
hearings resume. 

At that time, the subcommittee 
plans to have worked out specific 
proposals for introduction in the 
next session of Congress looking 
to changes in the existing anti- 


trust laws. 


Coke Plant Adds Propane Tanks 


New Haven, Conn.—H. Emerson 


Thomas & Associates, Inc., West- 
field, N. J., has recently signed a 
contract with Connecticut Coke Co., 
here, for the equipping of thirty 
30,000 gal (water capacity) pro- 
pane storage stanks together with 
all pipe lines, unloading equipment, 
and two large volume steam heated 
vaporizing assemblies, according to 
H. Emerson Thomas, president. 
rhe installation is to furnish addi- 
tional gas to supplement the pres- 
ent supply of coke oven gas in order 
to take care of the increased gas 
in the New Haven area. 


Builds Generators for Pakistan 


Pittsburgh — The Westinghouse 
Electric International Co. will be- 
gin work soon on four 5000 kw hy- 
droelectric generators and associ- 
ated equipment for a new power 
station at Dargai, on the Upper 


Swat Canal, in the Northwest }'rop. 
tier Province of Pakistan. Comple 
tion is scheduled for late 1951 

The Dargai project will be the 
first addition to the Pakistan na. 
tional power system since the coun. 
try was partitioned from India jy 
August 1947. It will bring power 
and irrigation to an undeveloped 
agricultural area. The generator 
will be built at the Westinghou» 
plant in East Pittsburgh. 


Motor Wheel Earnings Rise 


Detroit—Net earnings of Moto 
Wheel Corp., Lansing, Mich. for 
the second quarter totaled $789. 
821 after taxes. This is equiva- 
lent to 93¢ per share, compared 
with $655,905 earned during the 
first quarter. 

Estimated net earnings for the 
first 6 months of 1949 amounted to 
$1.71 per share compared with 
$1.51 per share for the 
period last year. 


Same 


Builds Huge Transformer 


Pittsburgh—Construction of the 
largest portable transformer ever 
built is the job assigned Westing- 
house Electric Corp. by the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration. The 
83,333-kva, single-phase trans 
former will be mounted perma: 
nently on a railroad drop-center 
car. Scheduled for delivery ir 
1951, it will be used as a spare 
for maintenance and emergent) 
situations 


Authorizations Include Tools 


Washington—Economic Coopers 
tion Administration procuremet' 
authorizations last week included 
$3.5 million worth of machine 
tools, $2.6 million worth of ti, 
terne and blackplate, and $1.1 mil: 
lion worth of construction ané 
mining machinery. 

All the machine tool authoriz* 
tions were given a terminal date 
of first quarter 1952. 

All the terne, tin and blackplate 
order was for Ireland while $70, 
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)00 worth of the construction and 
mining machinery was scheduled 
for the Bi-zone. 

The machine tool authorizations 
were as follows: Sweden, $1.9 mil- 
lion; Austria, $800,000; Belgium- 
Luxembourg, $600,000; and Italy, 
$179,000. 


House Votes to Increase 
Minimum Wage to 75¢ an Hour 


Washington — Administration 
forces succeeded in ramming 
through the House a bill increas- 
ing minimum wages from the pres- 
ent 40¢ to 75¢ an hr. But the vic- 
tory was won at a loss of cover- 
age estimated up to as many as 
1.1 million. 

In the Senate, minimum wage 
legislation is still to be taken up 
but its action is now expected to 
follow that of the House if con- 
sidered this session. Administra- 
tion leaders will attempt. to 
broaden coverage as asked by the 
White House. 

The Labor Dept. estimates that 
about 1.3 million workers would 
get increases under the measure 
as it stands. But it also believes 
a million or more workers in such 
fields as logging, dry cleaning and 
ther fringe industries would lose 
their present coverage. 

The measure as adopted rules 
that only workers “indispensable”’ 
to production of goods in inter- 
state commerce are covered (for- 
mer wording was ‘“necessary’’). 
Also any retail firm which gets 
more than half its revenue from 
business within a state is exempt. 

On the other hand, the child 
labor provision is tightened by 
specifically banning use of such 
workers, 


Bliss Makes Can Machinery 
Toledo—E. W. Bliss Co. is re- 
newing its activities in the manu- 
facture of Bliss semiautomatic 
Container making machinery, ac- 
cording to Louis C. Edgar, Jr., 
President. This machinery will 
now be designed, manufactured 
and serviced from Bliss’ Hastings, 
Mich. plant. 
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Coal-Labor Contract Negotiations Drag On 


Operators wonder what Lewis' demands will be .. . Plan 


for stabilizing the industry is taking its toll ... Some in 


industry fear loss of business —s, JOHN DELANEY 


Pittsburgh — While the steel- 
labor courtroom drama catches the 
headlines, the coal-labor contract 
negotiations drag on in fits and 
starts like a nervous actor awai.- 
ing his cue to take the stage. 

As contract talks were resumed 
last Thursday, rumors were cir- 
culating that John L. Lewis and 
his United Mine Workers were 
planning to extend their 3-day 
week into a full-fledged walkout. 
The rumor apparently was pre- 
mised on the fact that the Taft- 
Hartley Act’s requirement of a 
60-day notification period of intent 
to terminate an existing agree- 
ment was up as of that date. Thus 
the union could strike within the 
provisions of the act. Everybody 
seemed to know about the rumor, 
but no one was able to trace it to 
a responsible source. 

The rumor proved to be just that, 
however, as negotiations were re- 
cessed to Aug. 23 and both sides 
agreed that the 3-day week would 
continue. Indications were that 
little would materialize until late 
September at the earliest. The op- 


LEWIS 3-DAY 
WEEK: Coal opera- 
tors don't like the 
3-day week imposed 
by John L. Lewis’ 
“etabilization" plan 
because it keeps ma- 
chinery like this 
Goodyear conveyor 
belt idle at least 2 
days a week—while 
the overhead keeps 
rolling. 


erators appear thus far to be in the 
dark as to the specific objectives of 
the miners union in these contract 
sessions. 

Although comfortably situated 
at the moment with ample coal 
stocks above ground, steel produc- 
ers and other coal consumers are 
growing increasingly jittery as 
the days roll by with little to in- 
dicate when new coal agreements 
will be negotiated. 


“Stabilizing” the Industry 


Meanwhile, Mr. Lewis’ “stabili- 
zation” plan for the industry— 
the three-day week—continues in 
effect, and the coal stockpiles 
dwindle steadily at the rate of 
2.5 million tons a week, the cur- 
rent edge of consumption over 
production. By late October—or 
before, if manufacturing turns up- 
ward and the weather turns cold 
—it is expected that the 70 mil- 
lion tons that were above ground 
when the short-week began July 
6 will have been cut down to 
about 20 million tons. 

This suggests to some observers 

Turn to Page 112 
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BOWERFIND SPEAKS—FE. S. 
Bowerfind, director of public re- 
lations, Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland, has been named by 
the MERCHANTS & MANU- 
FACTURERS ASSN. to be one 
of ten conference leaders at their 
annual Employer-Employee Re- 
lations Conference in October at 
Palm Springs, Calif. Mr. Bower- 
find will speak on 
Gold Mine.” 


“Community 


SOMETHING NEW THE 
NORFOLK & WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY CO. has placed an order 
for a new type of coal-burning, 
steam-turbine, electric drive lo- 
comotive rated at 4500 hp, to be 
constructed by the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works, in collaboration 
with Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. and the Babcock & Wilcox 
Co. 


SERVING CANADA — BORG- 
WARNER INTERNATIONAL 
CORP. has announced that auto- 
motive replacement parts will 
be distributed throughout Can- 
ada by B-W-H Service Parts, 
Ltd., Merritton, Ont. B-W-H is 
also arranging to take over the 
Borg-Warner parts inventory of 
Acton Machine Co. of Toronto. 
ARMOUR DIRECTOR—W. E. 
Mahin, chairman of metals re- 
search at ARMOUR RE- 
SEARCH FOUNDATION of Il- 
linois Institute of Technology, 
has been named director of re- 
search. Mr. Mahin succeeds Dr. 
Martin H. Heeren, who will be 
director of applied research with 
the sapphire division of Elgin 
National Watch Co., Aurora, III. 


SPREADING OUT — SCULLY- 
JONES & CO., Chicago, has an- 
nounced the formation of a Pro- 
duction Parts Div 
by J. Dudley Lockrem, vice- 
president. The new division of- 
fers complete facilities for ma- 
chining, heat treating, grinding, 
sub-assembly and inspection, and 
an engineering staff for solving 
design and production problems. 


. to be headed 


——INDUSTRL 
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WESTERN MARKET The 
THOMAS STEEL CO., Warren, 
Ohio, manufacturer of cold- 
rolled strip steel specialties, has 
announced the appointment of 
California Cold Rolled Steel 
Corp., Los Angeles, as western 
distributors. 


VENDORS—ROCK WELL MFG. 
CO., Pittsburgh, has announced 
the formation of the Power Too! 
Div. with headquarters in Mil- 
waukee, to be headed by Robert 
P. Melius. It will serve as the 
selling organization for the fow 
divisions of Rockwell manufac- 
turing power tools. 


IMPROVING — The HANNA 
FURNACE CORP. has started 
installation of modern blowing 
equipment on one of its four 
blast furnaces at Buffalo. Cost 
of the conventional type of turbo 
blower and a building addition 
is estimated at $200,000. The 
other furnaces are expected to 
be equipped with new blowers 
shortly. 


TOOLS FOR KALAMAZOO - 
The Butterfield Div. of UNION 
TWIST DRILL CO., Derby Line, 
Vt., manufacturer of taps, dies, 
reamers and_ special cutting 
tools, has appointed Bond Supply 
Co. as distributer in Kalamazoo 
and Battle Creek, Mich. 


OPENING IN L. A.—GEN- 
ERAL ELECTRIC CO. has 
opened its new warehouse and 
sales office for its construction 
materials department in the Los 
Angeles central manufacturing 
district. 


GROWING—DETROIT STEEL 
CORP. has opened a district of- 
fice of its Reliance Steel Div.— 


Midwest Plant in Davenport, 
Iowa, with Dan H. Mathews in 
charge. The Reliance-Midwest 
Plant specializes in the process- 
ing and distribution of sheet and 
strip steel. 


Coal-Labor Negotiations 
Continued from Page 111 


that the UMW president then cay 
be expected to begin applying the 
pressure to operator negotiating 
committees at White Sulphur ani 
Bluefield, in the West Virginia 
hills. In short, production wil! 
have been “stabilized” to the point 
where the threat of a coal strike 
will carry some weight. The steel. 
labor crisis also will have crystal- 
lized by that time and the union 
would be in a position to obtai) 
any concessions granted the steel 
workers. 

What does Mr. Lewis want this 
trip? 

The operators wish they knew, 
precisely, because the union leader 
has not spelled out his demands 
They know that he wants a shorter 
work day and a shorter work week, 
an increase in the per-ton royalty 
to support the pension and social 
insurance program, an _ increase 
in wages, and a seniority clause. 
But to what degree and variety is 
still largely Mr. Lewis’ secret. He 
is reported to want to double the 
present royalty tariff of 20¢ per 
ton. 


Operators Have Their Worries 


The operators have their wor- 
ries. They don’t like the three-day 
week because (1) the cost per ton 
of mined coal goes sky-high, and 
(2) the longer it continues the 
nearer comes the day when the) 
will have to begin allocating avail- 
able production to customers, 
never a satisfactory arrangeme!: 
and one likely to increase Cus- 
tomer pressure for some sort of 
settlement. However, unhappy 4s 
they are with the short week, the! 
realize that it’s still better than 4 
complete shutdown. 

The operators also must kee? 
one eye peeled on competing fuels. 
which have been making inroads 
into the coal market in normal 
production periods. Of particular 
concern is the competition from 
heavy fuel oil, now a drug on the 
market with storage east of Cali- 
fornia amounting to 31 million 
barrels. 

The price of heavy fuel oil has 
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dropped from around $3.00 a bar- 


f rel in 1948, at which level it was 


hardly competitive, to $1.60 a 
barrel, and in isolated cases as 
low as $1.50. At that price, the 
coal producers’ steam coal for 
large consumers, while still com- 
peting in some markets, is unable 
to sustain competition in others. 

However, since heavy fuel oil 
is a waste by-product of crude oil 
production, there is always the 
possibility that the oil companies 
might drop the price to the point 
where it will be impossible or un- 
wise to compete. At $1.60, heavy 
fuel oil compares price-wise to 
steam coal at slightly less than 
$7.00 per ton. 


Applies for Pipeline Extension 

Washington—Following the re- 
cent approval of plans for a pipe- 
line from Kentucky-to-Buffalo, 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. is 
applying for permission to extend 
its supply lines into Massa- 
chusetts, thus increasing service 
in New York and six New England 
states. 

If granted, according to the ap- 
plication filed with Federal Power 
Commission, the project could be 
completed by the fall of 1951. 
Total cost is estimated at about 
$94 million. 

Involved is construction of 383 
miles of main line from the ter- 
minus in Erie County to Massa- 
chusetts and approximately 543 
miles of loops along existing mains 
from Texas to West Virginia. 

According to the application, 
TGT would deliver gas to non- 
affliated companies in the New 
England areas, and would form its 
own distribution companies in 
such areas as existing firms do not 
wish to make distribution. 


Issues Screw-Thread Changes 


Washington—A Supplement to 
the Handbook H28 (1944), Screw- 
Thread Standards for Federal 
Services (25¢ a copy), has just 
been issued by the National Bu- 
reau of Standards and is avail- 
able from the Government Print- 
ing Office. 
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Victory in Ford Election Helps Reuther 


Strike vote seen placing Reuther in strongest bargaining 


position ... Results don't surprise Ford—s, w ALTER PATTON 


Detroit—His sweeping 7-1 vic- 
tory at the polls in the recent 
state-sponsored Ford election has 
placed Walter Reuther, president 
of UAW-CIO, in the _ strongest 
bargaining position he has ever 
achieved on the eve of critical bar- 
vaining negotiations. 

As expected, Reuther is hailing 
his decisive victory as a mandate 
for him and a stern rebuke to fac- 
tions in the Michigan legislature 
who succeeded in passing at last 
year’s sessions the Bonine-Tripp 
Law which the union regards as 
highly discriminatory anti-union 
legislation. 





The only union limitation on 
Reuther’s present leadership of 
the Ford strike is that any action 
taken must be concurred in by 
Secretary-Treasurer Emil Mazey 
and Vice-Presidents John Liv- 
ingston and Richard Gosser, all 
well-tested Reuther men. The only 
other barrier to Reuther’s au- 
thority is that a strike, if called, 
must take place within 30 days. 

It is no surprise the union won 
the strike vote, although the mar- 
gin of 7 to 1 was higher than ex- 


pected. The fact that 84 pct of 


the 87,000 hourly workers in 
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Sept. 12-16 Instrument Society of America, conference and exhibit, St. 


Louis. 


Sept. 14-16 Porcelain Enamel Institute, annual forum, Columbus, Ohio. 


Sept. 25- 
Oct. 1 


American Institute of Mining & Metallurgical Engineers, 
midyear meeting, Columbus, Ohio. 


Sept. 26-28 National Electronics Conference, Chicago. 
Oct. 3-4 Steel Founders Society of America, fall meeting, White Sul- 


phur Springs, W. Va. 


Oct. 3-5 American Coke & Coal Chemicals Institute, annual meeting, 


Skytop, Pa. 


Oct. 4- 6 Industrial Packaging & Materials Handling Exposition, an- 
nual convention, Detroit. 


Oct. 10-14 American Society for Testing Materials, West Coast meet- 


ing, San Francisco. 


Oct. 12-15 Electrochemical Society, semiannual meeting, Chicago. 


Oct. 13-15 Foundry Equipment Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


Oct. 17-21 National Metal Congress, Cleveland. 
Oct. 24-26 American Gear Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, Chi- 


cago. 


Oct. 27-28 Gray Iron Founders Society, annua! meeting, Chicago. 
Oct. 27-28 Porcelain Enamel Institute, annual meeting, French Lick, Ind. 


Oct. 30- 
Nov. 2 


New York. 
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National Too! & Die Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting,- 
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The ECONOMIC SIDE 


By JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


*“Business Horizon” 


N June 13, the Dow-Jones In- 
dustrials, the stock market gage 


that measures the level of security 
prices, was 161.60 and the atmos- 
phere in Wall Street was sombre. 
This was the lowest level reached 
by the market since the end of the 
war. There were unpleasant refer- 
ences to the break in the spring of 
1920, the late summer of 1937 and 
the fearful plunge in the fall of 
1929. Was this it? 

the had been 
Business economists 
throughout the country had given 
ample warning that a drop in busi- 


However. decline 


orderly. 


ness volume and earnings would oc- 


The stock 


counted a cut of at 


cur. had 


market 
least 50 


cent in earnings. 


of the “new era” thinking so common 
during those stages of prior booms 
immediately preceding a crash. The 


element of surprise or shock was 


almost entirely absent. 


Since the middle of June the stock 


market was feeling its way cautiously 


back to better levels and on Monday 
August 8 touched 180.54. The stock 
market had improved its estimate 


The 


brighter. 


of the 
skies seemed 


Brokers 


future 12 per cent. 
definitely 


and commentators 


the end of the recession. 


Is this an appraisal which busi- 


ness 


management 


Hardly. 


may 


Consider the details briefly. Con- 
struction totals for the year to date 


are better than most students 


pected. The automobile industry is 
still selling all the cars it can pro- 


duce. Steel operations are 


now than they were a month ago. 
Bank loans have reversed a trend 


in progress since the first week in 


January. Some strength 


turned to textile operations. 


cent. The nonferrous metals 


staged a surprising reversal in de- 


dis- 
per 
There was little 


were 
speaking of a new bull market and 


accept? 


ex- 


better 


has re- 
The 
shoe industry is operating at 80 per 


have 


mand and prices, lead being notable 
with a rise of 34%%¢ a pound since 
May 26. Steel scrap has moved up 
$3 a ton. The downward movement 


almost 


billion. 


the of living index has 


cost 


paused. 


Furthermore the government has 


given firm indications that if spend- 
ing is necessary to prevent a busi- 
ness decline spending there will be. 
In the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948 there was a cash surplus of 


$9 billion. In 


the current 


fiscal year ending next June 30 there 
will be a deficit of not less than $5 
billion. 


This means a net difference 
the “spending stream” of $14 
The Chairman of the Fede- 


ral Reserve Board not only approved 
the deficit but urged Congress to 
increase it by giving further tax 
relief particularly to corporations. 
He urged the elimination of double 
which has much to 


taxation com- 


mend it entirely aside from any 
pump priming or business stimula- 


tion. 


However, over and above this is 
the strong feeling that the Adminis- 
tration is searching for suitable rab- 
bits to pluck from its silk topper. 
Among these may be a deliberate 
mark up in the price of gold. Such 
a step has been urged upon Secre- 
tary Snyder by both the French and 
the English. It is alleged that this 
will spare the English the painful 
corrective of 


sterling devaluation 


and maintain their morale as an 
outpost of free enterprise and de- 
mocracy. 


like the 


foregoing may change public psy- 


Possibly considerations 
chology. They may encourage buy- 
ers who a month ago were sure they 
did not need a new car. They may 
make a suit of clothes seem cheap 
which a month ago was dear. They 
make inventories which seemed dis- 
turbing in June inadequate in Au- 
gust. Business management will be 
advised to wait for 


well more 


“ 


authentic confirmation of a “new 


boom” before making commitments. 


Reuther Wins Ford Election 
Continued from page 11} 

Michigan plants 

surprising. 


cast a vote wa: 


The union is of course making 
capital of the fact that given , 
secret ballot the membership did 
not repudiate its leadership. Th 
union took the strongest kind o 
precautions against this happen. 
ing. Its campaign of leaflets, radi 
addresses and in the public pres; 
was not only extremely well or. 
ganized but, as usual, tremendous. 
ly efficient. Reuther wanted t 
clear the union once and for 4! 
of the charge that its leadership 
isn’t representative. 

There is, of course, another in- 
terpretation of the election re. 
sults. It can be argued that vot. 
ing against a Ford strike was like 
asking the union representatives 
to enter negotiations with one 
hand tied behind their back. The 
union lost no time in emphasiz- 
ing to the membership that a vote 
in favor of a strike was not neces- 
sarily a vote for a strike—if Ford 
would come to reasonable terms. 

Ford has been critical of a num- 
ber of decisions by the state 
labor mediation board which it 
has openly accused of favoring 
labor’s cause in the present con- 
troversy. Charges that Michigan's 
Gov. “Soapy” Williams is a cap- 
tive of the UAW-CIO 
quently heard here. 

It is hard to describe the pros 
pects for avoiding a second Fort 
strike as bright. There hasn' 
even been any substantial agree 
ment on contractual matters. 0 
economic matters, the two sides 
are miles apart. Right now it ap 
pears that only a decision by the 
steel fact-finding board on Sept. ! 
can get the Ford negotiations of 
dead center. 


Brake Shoe Buys WAA Plant 


Buffalo—American Brake She 
Co. has completed purchase of the 
former war plant at 344 Vulcan ‘t- 
Tonawanda, from the WAA fo 
$655,000. Farrel-Birmingham, In¢. 
operated the plant during World 
War II for the Navy. 
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Freight Rate Increase Authorized by ICC 


New increase averages about 3.7 pct . . . Increases limited to 


35¢ per ton on coal, coke and iron ore shipments. 


Washington—Another railroad 
freight rate increase, generally 
averaging about 3.7 pct, has been 
approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The new rates 
will take effect 15 days after new 
schedules are published. 

This decision brings such au- 
thorizations since last December 
to 10 pet within eastern and 
southern territories and between 


| them, 9 pet within zone 1 of west- 


ern trunkline, 8 pet within west- 
ern territory other than trunkline, 
and 9 pet on_ interterritorial 
movements except eastern and 
southern. 

These are the increased rates 
which will apply to steel ship- 
ments. In each case, they are 4 
pet more than the interim in- 
creases Which began in January. 

In the instance of coal, coke 
and iron ore, however, the in- 
creases are specifically limited to 
a maximum of 35¢ a ton (except 
ore from the mines to upper Lake 
ports). The increase for lignite is 
limited to 18¢ a ton. 

No increases were allowed for 
protective services or on iron ore 
at the head of the Great Lakes. 


Interim Increases Now 9 Pet 


Thus the new rates will bring 
the interim increases up to about 
9 pet above rates in effect at the 
end of 1948. They are estimated 
to add $293 million to the nation’s 
freight bill. 

The previous 1949 increase was 
estimated to add $391 million to 
freight revenues. Cumulative in- 
creases since June 1946 are esti- 
mated to bring the total to about 
$3 billion or 57 pet above the rates 
then in effect. 

In granting the increases, the 
ICC pointed out that “there has 
been some decline in the volume 
of traffic” since interim increases 
Were authorized. It went on to 
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warn the railroad that the new 
rates might well “tend to divert 
or suppress traffic” still further 
because the rates may exceed “the 
value of the service.” 

While the ICC didn’t go into de- 
tail on the warning, it was gen- 
erally interpreted as calling at- 
tention to the increasing inroads, 
particularly on intermediate hauls, 
which the trucking industry is 
making on rail business. 

Also on the increase are the 
steel hauls by truck and the in- 
crease in motor vehicle freight 
delivery. 


New Freight Increase Eyed 


By Steel Producers, Consumers 


Pittsburgh—Steel producers and 
consumers are taking another look 
at rail vs. truck freight rates as 
a result of the latest rail freight 
increase authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 





The new increase, averaging 
about 4 pet, is not expected to be- 
come effective until about Aug. 20, 
and steel manufacturers and fab- 
ricators meanwhile will be busy 
with paper and pencil estimating 
actual cost increases. 


HALF CENTURY 
CLUB: The first 50- 
year employees of 
United Engineering 
& Foundry Co., are 
three members of 
the top manage- 
ment. Shown, left to 
right: F. C. Biggert, 
chairman of the 
board; K. C. Gard- 
ner, president; and 
G. W. Knotts. a di- 
rector and ma- 
chinery consultant. 


© News of Industry @ - 


The rate boost, announced by 
the Commission Aug. 11, came on 
top of an interim rise effective 
Jan. 8 of approximately 6 pct, 
making the total increase in the 
last 7 months around 10 pet. 


In its decision, the Commission 
took cognizance of the competi- 
tion between railroads and truck- 
ers and intimated that the spread 
between truck and rail rates may 
be reaching the point of diminish- 
ing returns for the railroads. 


Some Inereases Limited 

Increases on coal, iron ore and 
coke rates were limited to a maxi- 
mum of 35¢ a ton, and no in- 
creases were permitted on iron ore 
at the head of the Great Lakes. 
One steel producer here indicated 
that not too many iron ore and 
coal movements will be affected. 

Under the f.o.b. mill pricing 
system, producers will be paying 
the increase only on incoming 
shipments and switching move- 
ments, while steel consumers will 
bear the cost on outgoing ship- 
ments. 

Geographically, the commission’s 
represents increases of 
about 10 pct in the east and south, 
9 pet in the north-central area 
and 8 pct in the far west and 
southwest in the last 7 months. 


action 


One source here pointed out that 
some of the smaller roads may 
later voluntarily take action to 
reduce rates to meet the competi- 
tion of trucking companies in 
some commodities. 














Short Circuit Protection 
MAE CY  aS 
PO AB 


EC&M VALIMITOR Starters 


(Trade Mark = Volt-Ampere-Limitor) 














Eliminate calculation of available KVA. 
Prevent future revisions as KVA grows. 


Reduce effect of ‘‘short’’ clear back to the power 
source. 


Give permanent protection—no future changes, 
nothing to replace after a fault. 


Permit standardized starters suited for circuit of any 
power capability. 






MAXIMUM RATINGS 


Squirrel-cage, Synchronous or Wound-rotor Motors 


2300 Volts 4600 Volts 


600 HP. 60 Cycles 600 HP. 
300 HP. 25 Cycles 250 HP. 
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Switch to ECM VALIMITOR Starters 


for all these features 





| 1 SHORT CIRCUIT Protection 
regardless of available KVA. 


2 OVERLOAD Protection. 
3 LOW VOLTAGE Protection. 


4 CUSHIONED STARTING — 
ives a smoother start and 
wer inrush current—improv- 

ing starting conditions—may 
save cost of more expensive 
reduced voltage starter. 


§ NO REPLACEMENTS to re- 
start, after a fault. 





Write for No. 23 ACCELERATOR Issue on these Starters 
THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 


2698 EAST 79TH STREET Oo CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 








Continued from Page 23 


CHARLES E. STUTENROTH, man- 
ager, Fabricating Div., Armco 
Steel Corp. 


Charles E, Stutenroth has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Fabricating 
Div. of ARMCO STEEL CORP., Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, succeeding J. R. Freeze, 
who asked to be relieved of his re- 
sponsibilities because of ill health. 
Mr. Freeze will continue with Armco 
as consultant on fabricating problems. 
Mr. Stutenroth joined Armco in 1927 
as an industrial engineer and has held 
several positions with the company. 


Charles W. Owens has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Bir- 
mingham Works of HARBISON- 
WALKER REFRACTORIES CO 
Fairfield, Ala. Mr. Owens, who has 
been associated with Harbison-Walke! 
since 1935, had previously served as 
superintendent of the company’ 
Athens, Texas, plant. 


Howard E. Blood, president ané 
general manager of the NORGE DIV. 
Borg-Warner Corp., Detroit, has bee" 
made chairman of the board of the 
division, retaining his position 4 
president of Detroit Gear Div. George 
P. F. Smith, a vice-president of the 
Borg-Warner Corp., succeeds Mr 
Blood as president and general ma! 
ager of Norge. Mr. Smith had for 
merly been assistant to the Borg 
Warner executive vice-president 1 
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maybe your 
metal-cleaning problem 
is here 


SOLUTION: Use Oakite Composition No. 90. High conductivity com- 

bines with wetting and emulsifying action to remove buffing compounds, 

, cutting oils, light grease, solid-particle dirts. No brushing or wiping. 

Reverse Fine bubbles of solution trap troublesome alkaline spray raised by 

gassing at electrodes. Bubbles form thin blanket, then break before 

ae rie becoming thick layer of explosive foam. Long solution life. FREE 
7) Steel Before Plating data sent on cael , 


Current Cleaning 


SOLUTION: Clean and condition surfaces with Oakite CrysCoat to 
remove light soils, cutting, stamping compounds. CrysCoat imparts 
/ & microscopic phosphate coating to which paint grips firmly. Inhibits 
Metal § urface ‘ for rust before finishing; localizes corrosion if finish is broken. Minimizes 

/ finish failures caused by improper paint adhesion. Data FREE in Oakite 


Paint, Japan, Lacquer Finishes Service Report 6731. 


Preparing 


SOLUTION: Use Oakite Composition No. 97—an emulsifiable solvent 

> CI i cleaner that efficiently machine-washes aluminum and zinc die castings, 

Pre-( [CANINE steel, brass and othet metals. Its emulsions wet and dissolve grease 
Metals for Electro- binders in buffing, grinding, drawing compounds, loosen them for easy 
rinse-away. Solutions are fire-safe; have long cleaning life; stop rust; 


Cleaning or Pre-Paint Treatments don’t foam. FREE Oakite Service Report 8153 gives full details. 


SOLUTION: Effectively clean steel, brass and aluminum before burnish- 

ing with built-for-the-job Oakite materials. They safely, thoroughly 

» » remove grease, oil, heat scale; condition parts for bright burnishing. 

Barrel- Then use Oakite Composition No. 3 as your lubricant for effective ball 

burnishing. Besides superior lubrication, Oakite Composition No. 3 

eee = gives thick suds, works in hard or soft water; rinses freely; can be used 
Burnishing Small Parts in dry form. Facts in Service Report 6705. FREE. 


Cleaning and 
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i fore 
fi. METAL FINISH! ae 4) about cleaning be 
“ff metal you finish, ; blems Send me Oakite Service Reports (checked) @ 
A over the cleaning Picce Representative ‘ o ELECTROCLEANING 
Oakite Techaica © soak-tank, spray 20 [ PLATIN = BURNISHING 
g His experience ing may help you spee oO PAINTING i 
e i leaning jobs..------*""""" 
. 1 and information on eae 
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a 18 Thames Street, NEW YORK 6 WY. 
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Specialized Industrial Cleaning 
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Sheet steel kitchen cabinet assemblies at Tracy Manufacturing Company are Duridized in this power spray 
washer for long paint life and overall product protection. 


Luridize FOR LASTING 
PAINT AND METAL PROTECTION 


At A Minimum Cost 


CHEMICALS 


PROCESSES 


RUST PROOFING 
AND PAINT BONDING 
Granodine * 
Doridine * 
flodine * 
i * 
Thermeil-Granodine * 
RUST REMOVING 
AND PREVENTING 
Deoxidine * 
Peroline * 
PICKLING 


ACID INHIBITORS | ; 


Rodine * 


The process is economical and simple to 
control — uses a single chemical, 
“DURIDINE”, which combines cleaning 
and phosphate coating—requires only a 
mild steel power spray washer. Duridizing 
is equally suited to plants operating on 
full scale large production; and to plants 
faced with intermittent production. 


“DURIDINE” is made, sold and serviced 
by a pioneer in the field of rust proofing. 


SPECIFY DURIDIZING 
FOR BETTER FINISHING 


Write for illustrated folders on “Duridine’, and other A C P 
Phosphate Coating Chemicals—Cold Spray “Granodine’, 


“Thermoil-Granodine” and “Lithoform’. 


Pioneering. Researth 


fe2 Development Sinice 1914 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 


/ AMBLER; ey ) PA, 


Manufacturers of eiibitheainail Agricultural and Pharmaceutical Chemicals 


IRON AGE INTRODUCES 


Continued 


Chicago. John A. Underwood has bee, 
appointed vice-president in charge of 
sales. 


Alfred R. Willard, director of ey. 
perimental equipment engineering 
WILLARD STORAGE’ BATTERY 
CO., Cleveland, has retired after 2 
years of service. Mr. Willard is , 
nephew of the founder of the firm, 
He holds 11 patents on various types 
of battery-making machines. 


J. W. Morgan has been promoted 
to assistant sales manager of the 
eastern sales division of the HYSTER 
CO., Portland, Ore. Mr. Morgan has 


. J. W. MORGAN, assistant sales 
manager, Eastern Sales Div., 
Hyster Co. 


been placed in charge of tractor equip- 
ment sales activities and is located at 
the Peoria, Ill., plant. He had for- 
merly served as district representa 
tive for the company and has held 
several office sales positions. 


A. S. Blagden has been elected 
president and a director of FEDERAL 
MACHINE & WELDER CO., Warren, 
Ohio, succeeding Malcolm S. Clark, 
who has resigned. Mr. Blagden had 
been serving as executive vice-presi- 
dent. 


D. C. Stuber has been appointed t0 
represent DAYTON ROGERS MFC. 
CO. of Minneapolis, in southern Cali- 
fornia, 


William M. Hissick has been 4? 


pointed superintendent of the new 
washers and dryers plant of the 
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Dustube’s superior performance results in 
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better housekeeping and improved efficiency 
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When a battery of saw glazing machines is in action the dust problem 
becomes a matter of extreme importance because of its effect upon 
working conditions and efficiency. 


This was the situation confronting Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., be- 
fore the installation of a dust control and abrasive recovery system 
designed by American Dustube engineers. Now, dust is no longer a 

problem . . .-and the handling of emery, grit and flour, used in the glazing 
operation, is efficiently and economically expedited. 


equip- Reusable abrasive from each glazing machine is picked up pneumatically and 
ated at conveyed to a cyclone-type separator. Here the abrasive is separated from the 
id for- ee air stream by centrifugal force and dropped through a dribble valve to a pan on 
esenta iii the operator’s bench ready for reuse. See accompanying sketch and photograph. 
s_ held Gamma t The dust-laden air from the glazing machines and cyclone separators is passed 
WHEEL through standard American Dustube Dust Collectors. Here the dust is filtered 
- out and the clean air is returned directly to the plant with very little heat loss. 
elected Paessunt \yib onmmaie vaive Approximately 73,000 cu. ft. of air is cleaned and recirculated every minute. 
ERAL F STORAGE The result: a warm, clean plant that pays dividends in increased production and 
J arren, NN es less absenteeism. 
Clark, 
on had 
.- presi- 


Call upon American engineers for the practical solution to your dust and 
fume problems. Their long and varied experience is yours without obligation. 


ta 0 
, ed t ; .s Write for this 54-page 
MFG illustrated catalog on 
Cali- Dustube dust collectors, 
. showing specifications, 
features, qeve ntages 
and valuable engineer- 
Sag rFices im pRincieaL ciTses — edbillahedaieebelbedis 


AMERICAN WHEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP. 510 S. Byrkit St., Mishawaka 3, Indiana 
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INTERPLANT HAULAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


SPEEDS PRODUCTION 
10 TON STORAGE BATTERY FLAT CAR 


Built for handling pipe and conduit. Powered by storage bat- 
tery. Geared to travel at walking speed when controller is held 
in operating position. Automatic "shut-off" and brake applied 
when spring return handle of the controller is released. 


ELECTRIC 
SCALE CAR 
BOTTOM DUMP 
MOTOR DRIVEN 


36 CU. FT. CAPACITY 


For use in chemical plants. Cylindrical type body with dust 
filter. Mounted on Atlas Scale with 24" Atlas Dial and type- 
printing recorder. Car equipped with brakes, levers for oper- 
ating discharge and loading chutes. 


ATLAS ENGINEERING SERVICE 
1S ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE 
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IRON AGE INTRODUCES 


Continued 


NINETEEN HUNDRED CORP., & 
Joseph, Mich. Mr. Hissick had prey;. 
ously served as superintendent of the 
home laundry division of the Generg| 
Electric Co. at Bridgeport, Conn. 


William W. Moore has been appoint. 
ed manager of the newly-converte 
Toledo district office of ALLIS-CH A| 
MERS, Milwaukee. Mr. Moore, wi 
had been a sales representative in th; 
company’s Detroit district office, joiy 
ed Allis-Chalmers in 1919. 


» a 


C. J. ROWLES, vice-president in 
charge of sales, Euclid Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 


C. J. Rowles has been made vice- 
president in charge of sales of the 
EUCLID ELECTRIC &MFG. CO. 
Madison, Ohio. Mr. Rowles came to 
Euclid after many years as an in- 
dustrial salesman for the General 
Electric Co. 


W. A. Severance has been appointed 
chief chemist in charge of research 
and development, product control, 
CEILCOTE CO., Cleveland. Mr. Sev- 
erance had formerly been associated 
with the Parker Appliance Co. 


John G. Caley has been appointed 
district manager of the Birmingham 
direct factory branch of MACK 
TRUCKS, INC., New York. In assum- 
ing his new duties, Mr. Caley re 
linquishes those of manager of the 
national accounts department for the 
company’s southern division. 


Arthur S. Meyer has been made ex 
ecutive vice-president of BROWNING 
CRANE & SHOVEL CO., Clevelané. 
John R. Carey has been appointed 
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© mn the “Surprising cost reductions were effected when 
we used 64 SPEED NUTS on our new com- 


mercial type clothes dryer,” states Mr. W. 


"e, joi 


Wallace Pittendreigh, Chief Engineer, Ace 
Cabinet Corporation. 

“We not only eliminated 32 parts, but 
also reduced to a minimum the number of 
steps required to assemble the dryer. Still 
another outstanding benefit was the vibration- 


proof attachment provided by the various 
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Yy ASSEMBLY SAVINGS 
Oo 


MATERIAL SAVINGS 


FOR ACE CABINET CORP. 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


types of SPEED NUTS we are using”. 
Today’s market conditions dictate the need for 
reduced assembly costs and increased product 
quality. Perhaps SPEED NUTS are the answer 
for you, too. Find out from your Tinnerman 
representative. He’s listed in major city 
phone directories. Or write: TINNERMAN 
PRODUCTS, INC., 2040 Fulton Road, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. In Canada: Dominion 


Fasteners, Limited, Hamilton. 


One of the many 
SPEED NUT appili- 
cations on the 
Ace Dryer: Simple 
door latch assembly. Ball 
stud on door snaps into 
SPEED NUT inside cabinet 
ToT dasled Mole Ma-th tte itle 


to open door. 
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IRON AGE INTRODUCES 


MATERIAL | Combed 
HANDLING 


sales manager succeeding W. i, 
Waite, who retired after 43 years with 
the company. Mr. Meyer had former. 
ly served as vice-president. 


J. W. Bramley has been made map. 
ager of the new Boston district sales 
office of the BABCOCK & WILCOX 
TUBE CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. Mr 

Paper Scoop Bramley had previously served wit! 
aks i tek apenas fe eh ees bley ks fer histidine able Ae specks the Lincoln Electric Co. and J. EF 


horizontal or vertical position unwieldy items unsuitable for of moterial, castings and Raney & Co. 
and deposits it either way. forks or pallets. many fobricated units. . 


Fred B. Riggan has been appointe| 
general manager in charge of manu- 
facturing at the East St. Louis, II! 
plant of the KEY CO. Mr. Riggan had 
formerly been foundry superintendent 
and Arnold E. Czechowicz, former|; 
assistant foundry superintendent suc. 
ceeds Mr. Riggan in that position. 


Clamp Lift Brick Fork SHOVEL 


for handling bo: othe for lifting ond corr bricks, for easy pick-up and dump- a) Te : 4 q 
oul et-omn to oreeee. controle blocks plinyrheh wey ing of sand, cinders, gravel, junior vice-president in charge oi 
securely between the products assembled in special ‘a aggregate and are sales of the GEORGE K. GARRETT 


clamping arms. patterned units. ; ; 
CO., Philadelphia. Mr. Borowsky has 


Vi Marte J Trt been with the company more than 12 
years, serving as sales manager for 
These SPEC TINGE | rnany: years 


[aA 


Francis J. Borowsky has been named 


mene) aeat) el same lila eo eae machined Par 
r atl ea the Clark f el : . oa Sane We , Ls ei fi a. | cst : OBITUARY 


attachments to 


needs, attains for br 


ee eee sat ee : ares ee oe pth pee i a tal Charles S. Hoffman, 79, president 
handling operations. These attachments Ory ncreased storage area, greatly and owner of the GOLDEN GATE 
EN ame interchangeable with reduced accident rates and eliminat IRON WORKS, INC., San Francisco, 
the standord a me operations died recently. 


Pe ee 


You Clark dealer | Warren J. Lynch, a former ee 
is a mon werth know- : Hh | president and director of the AMERI- 
ing—competent to ; CAN STEEL FOUNDRIES, died 


moira, fF LR A\. Sa) ms 


tunities for savings, 
| equipped to make un- 


i 5 \ | 

eewicsmeser: s GS : et itt Charles H. Kline, 60, retired person- 
| ase es ata ea nel director of the Pittsfield, Mass. 
° CONSULT Rotating Forks PUSHER aes oie af GENERAL ELECTRI 
useful for handling and @ most weful device for | 0., died July 31. 


CLARK ; Senens se cen teers. of _ pushing loads of certain 
scrap and other 2 areas ove te the forks, ‘ : 
— Fa as ss ee Col. Charles R. Gow, 76, chairmal 


“ELECTRIC AND GAS POWERED ries 9° fiat 
died July 27. 
CLARK fork TRUCKS ee 


| Harry C. Boyd, 65, assistant treas- 
ok PALE ESD | TOWING TRACTORS urer - DAVIS AEnonaee ENGI- 


NEERS INC., Lexington, Mass., died 
July 31. 


William F. Slomer, 71, former gene- 
ral sales manager of the FELLOWS 


PME BATTLE CREEK 53, MICH. GEAR SHAPER CO., died on Aug. 4 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Resume Your Reading on Page 24 
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buy from 
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are backed with 
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You'll find the prime steel sheets you buy from Wolff the best on the market for 
working and forming service. But in addition, Wolff sheets are backed with an in- 
visible, important-to-you quality — the human, shirtsleeve brand of service that 
accepts your order, not as a matter of course, but as a special privilege. The entire 
Wolff organization is geared to make your contacts with this company responsive 
to your requirements. Your thorough satisfaction is no less prime than the sheets 
that you order. 

Thousands of midwestern users of steel know from firsthand experience that 
there are definite advantages in working with Wolff. Why don’t you, too, write 
or call Republic 7-9100. 


yD) 


Carbon Steel + Stainless Steel « Aluminum ¢ Copper ¢ Tinplate * Metal Decorating 
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don’t 
scrap 
metal 
by turning! 


TORRINGTON 
SWAGERS 


The Torrington Rotary Swaging Ma- 
chine uses every bit of stock. With 
4000 hammer blows a minute, swag- 
ing reduces, sizes, rounds, tapers and 
points rod, wire and tubing. It makes 
metal tougher and more resilient. It 
hammers away minor surface defects. 

Torrington Swagers are built to a 
mechanical perfection based on our 
12 years’ swaging experience. Send 
today for your free copy of the illus- 
trated booklet describing the machine 
and the method. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Swager Department 
555 Field Street + Torrington, Conn. 


Send the coupon 
today for your free 
copy of this booklet. 


Please send a copy of “The Torrington Swaging | 
Machine” to: | 


Name : alana ; . | 
Firm — —| 


Address —5 | 


124 


FREE PUBLICATIONS 


Continued from p. 26 


Cotter Pins 

Various types and applications 
of hair pin cotters as well as spring 
catches are illustrated in bulletins. 
Specifications are included of ex- 
ternal and internal hair pin cot- 
ters. Spring catches are of plain 
and double spring type and roller 
type. M. D. Hubbard Spring Co. 
For more information, check No. 30 
on the postcard attached to p. 27. 


Maintenance Checking 
Chart contains list of products 
and services of interest to plant 
and building maintenance super- 
intendents. Lists information on 
roofs, floors, wood, brick, wood 
block, steel, stair treads, concrete 
pavements, waterproofing, mason- 
ry, insulation and miscellaneous 
items. United Laboratories, In-. 
For more information, check No. 31 
on the postcard attached to p. 27. 


Electrie Hoists 

Bulletin H20-5 describes easily 
mounted electric hoists. Hoists use 
wire rope, are fully enclosed, use 
anti-friction bearings, have wide 
side pull range, two brakes, a limit 
switch and magnetic push-button 
control. Harnischfeger Corp. For 
more information, check No. 32 on 
the postcard attached to p. 27. 


Produetion Service 


Described in a 4-p bulletin are 
services available to industry for 
metal fabrication and finishing. 
Services include engineering, de- 
signing, stamping, forming, draw- 
ing, assembling, tinning, galvaniz- 
ing, enameling and painting. Gev- 
der, Paeschke & Frey Co. For more 
information, check No. 33 on the 
postcard attached to p. 27. 


Lifters 


Four page bulletin describes mul- 
tiple purpose lifter that eliminates 
chains, pinch bars, ropes, C-clamps 
and slings. Lifter may be used for 
die handling, assembling and dis- 
mantling of machinery and other 
applications. Pucel Enterprises, 
Inc. For more information, check 
No. 34 on the card attached to p. 27. 
(Resume Your Reading on Page 27) 
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your prints by 


TORRINGTON 


Special equipment and volume pro- 
duction enable us to save for you on 
a wide variety of precision metal parts. 

For example, special shafts and piv- 
ots are made to order for meters, in- 
struments, speedometers, tachome- 
ters, etc. Sharp, concentric, ground 
or swaged single or double points. 
Diameters .015” to 5/16”. Lengths 
3/16” to 10”. 

Send your prints and specifications 
today for a prompt quotation, and ask 
for a copy of “Precision Metal Parts’. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Specialty Department 
555 Field Street * Torrington, Conn. 


Send coupon today 
for your free copy 
of this booklet. 
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WORLDS 
LARGEST 
TESTING 
MACHINE 


GETS THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE 













aa It crushes whole airplane sections, as easily as you 

‘ can crush an egg. It pulls steel bars apart, as you 
would pull taffy. It can apply a force of 5,000,000 
pounds. Yet this giant testing machine at the Air Ma- 
terials Center, Philadelphia Navy Base, is so sensitive 
it can measure loads to 1,000,000th of its capacity. 


It’s really a super hydraulic press with oil used to 
transmit the power. A special Gargoyle Oil was se- 
lected by the builder—Baldwin Locomotive Works— 
to insure the high degree of sensitivity and to protect 
the working parts against the tremendous forces 
that are involved. 
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You, too, can get the right oil for every machine 
in your plant. You, too, can get our complete Lubri- 
cation Program, backed by 83 years’ lubrication 
experience, greatest in the industry. The man to see 
—your Socony-Vacuum Representative. 


4 
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t 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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Ready-Power- 
ceuseres Yale 
Truck, stacking 
automobile parts. 


wit! DEADY-DOWER 


There's a world of power in Ready-Power-equipped electric trucks 
and it’s yours in any amounts needed to handle your jobs with 
utmost efficiency. Ready-Power gas-electric Units generate depend- 
able electric current, in unlimited amounts, right on the truck 
chassis. Keep them working as many hours as you want. They 
won't slow down. Equip any make truck with Ready-Power. 


Ready-Power- 
equipped electric 
truck spotting a 
Fruehauf Trailer. 


3822 Grand River Ave., Detroit 8, Michigan 
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posed between the source and the 
detector and radiation is absorbej 
by the sheet material in proportigy 
to its weight per unit area. Weigh; 
per unit area or thickness is read 
on a recorder. The recorder seal 
can be calibrated in terms of a plu 
or minus deviation from specifica. 


tion or as an absolute thickness or 
weight reading. No physical con- 
tact is made with the material be 
ing measured, causing no marking 
of delicate or easily marred sur 
faces. The gage standardizes itself 
completely automatically every 30 
min. Accuracy is said to be +0. 
pet of sample thickness or +0.03 
mg/cm?, whichever is larger. Maxi- 
mum sensitive length of the gage is 
15 in. while its minimum sensitive 
length is 14 in. Tracerlab, Inc. Fo 
more information, check No, 22 0 
the postcard on p. 27. 


Axle Centering Machine 


Centering new axles and rene\ 
ing centers on either mounted 0! 
unmounted axles prior to turning 
operations can be accomplished in 
min, with a new hydraulic-feed axle 
centering machine. Wheel sets als° 
may be checked as to concentricit! 
of journals with reference to the 
periphery of the wheel. Measuriné 
15% ft long x 6 ft high x 3': " 
wide, the machine consists of a be¢ 
two sliding spindle heads, and tw’ 
axle chucking units. The right 
hand head is adjustable for accom 
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PROFIT THIEF AT WORK 


He’s a particularly vicious thief. 

He preys on machines in plants of 

all kinds all over the country— 
slowing production, slashing profits, collecting an enor- 
mous toll from industry. 


You think he’s not at work in your plant? It will pay 
you to be suspicious enough to find out for sure—for his 
ways are devious. 

For example ... here are some places to look. 


Are the grease guns in your plant still being filled by 
old-time “paddle” methods—wasting time, wasting grease, 
risking contamination and dirt? You’ve caught a suspect! 

You can save 3% man hours for every 100 Ibs of grease 
and eliminate contamination risks. 


Are you lubricating machines by “hand and muscle”— 
the old, time-wasting, hit-or-miss method? Here’s evi- 
dence of thievery! 

You can save as much as 23.9 man hours in applying 
each 100 Ibs. of grease! 


What about the cost of “down-time”—when a bearing 
burns, a gear fails, precision is “off” because of faulty or 
imacequate lubrication? Thievery again! 


August 18, 1949 


You can eliminate human error—make sure that each 
lubrication point gets the correct grease, in an accurately 
measured amount and at the proper time. 


Have you any suspicions that there is a profit thief 
loose in your plant? Is he hiding behind the mask of 
faulty, old-time, costly lubrication methods—robbing you 
just as surely as though he “tapped the till”? 

There’s one proven way to stop this loss. 

An Alemite representative can tell you in 10 minutes 
how Alemite Methods will simplify and better organize 
your lubrication procedures. He can show you how mech- 
anized lubrication from barrel-to-bearing will increase 
your production and profits. 


Telephone your Alemite Distributor. Or write to 
Alemite, 1853 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


ALEMITE 


MODERN LUBRICATION METHODS 
THAT CUT PRODUCTION COSTS 
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Pigelivery of uniformly hected billets to extrusion press. 


PRODUCTION UNITS 
Sema 3 


Nitriding 

eT Talis l tale, 
Sintering 
Carburizing 
Annealing 
Hardening 
Melting 
Brazing 
Drawing 
Billet Heating 
Metal Coating 
Malleablizing 
Ore Smelting 
Salt Baths 
Soaking Pits 
Forging 

Core Baking 
Mold Baking 
Drying 


Electric or 
ate) tate 


for planned performance 


Whatever your problem in any industrial 
heating process, CONTINENTAL has the 
solution. 

CONTINENTAL planned performance 
starts with the analysis of your problem 
and production requirements. It carries 
through with the selection and develop- 
ment of the best methods, estimates costs 
and savings, designs and builds the equip- 
ment, and provides the work-handling ac- 
cessories and control devices. Further- 
more, CONTINENTAL handles the complete 
installation, turning over to youa unitized, 
producing job with guaranteed results. 

Our 25 years’ experience and diversified 
research have produced numerous original 
designs and improved procedures. All of 
this data is available for preliminary plan- 
ning. CONTINENTAL invites you to share 
its engineering “round table’”’ to discuss 
the expansion, remodeling, or moderniz- 
ing plans you have in prospect. There is 
no obligation. 


CONTINENTAL INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS, INC. 
176 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
District Representatives: 


e Detroit 
Pittsburgh 


Louis e Cincinnati 
Cleveland + 


Ridgewood, N. J. « St 
Milwaukee e« Indianapolis « 
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modating various lengths of axles; 
the left hand head is on a fixed 
stand, rigidly bolted to the bed 
Each spindle is driven through 


worm reduction gearing by 3-hp, 
vertically mounted motor. The axles 
may be chucked on the collar, jour- 
nal, or wheel seat. Chucking units 
are adjustable for length and di- 
ameter to accommodate various 
size axles, mounted or unmounted, 
with either inside or outside jour- 
nals. Niles Tool Works Co. For 
more information, check No. 23 on 
the postcard on p. 27. 


Horizontal Turbine 


A new horizontal turbine is 4 
large, rugged, simple and _ prat- 
tically foolproof machine that de 
velops 500 bhp at 1750 rpm with 


Be) Every Metalworking Piant Needs CONTINENTAL 


ate , Write for This New Booklet No. 127 


See How CONTINENTAL Can Help You. 
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850 to 900 Ib initial pressul 
850°F TT and to exhaust into 4 
vacuum of 12 in., or against 2 pst 
back pressure. The turbine rotor 
is a solid one-piece 48-in. diam 


FURNACES SPECIAL MACHINES 


PRODUCTION LINES COMPLETE PLANTS 
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CARBON STEEL 
TUBING 


Look over your product. There 
are many ways in which Rigidized 
Tubimg will improve its design, 
utility and eye appeal at little or 
no added cost. Here’s why— 
Rigidized Tubing needs no 
polishing before chrome plating, 
saves weight through use of 
ia seer ee eee teemir ewe ele 
rigidity and buckling strength. 
Four attractive patterns. Write for 
Tel iosenetelelem olec ye 
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THE CASE 


Abandoned Orbhan 


Is the clutch in your equipment 
an abandoned orphan .. . de- 
prived of its inheritance . . . with 
no home to turn to? 

Then it’s time to shift to Twin 
Disc . . . the clutch you’ll never 
find abandoned like the one in the 
illustration. For every Twin Disc 
Clutch is backed by the same 
parental interest and responsibility 
that have distinguished the prod- 
ucts built by Twin Disc for the 
past 31 years. 

Ample parts stocks and trained 
mechanics inethe 5 Branch Offices 
and 47 Twin Disc Parts Stations 
assure prompt service. Exceptional 
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| Power Take-off 
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demands can be met by over-night 
shipments from the factory or 
from one of the five factory 
branches, where perpetual inven- 
tories are maintained . . . eliminat- 
ing the need for costly made-to- 
order parts for original installa- 
tions or subsequent replacements. 

These are the reasons why man- 
ufacturers continue to standardize 
on Twin Disc Clutches year after 
year, and why they are preferred 
by owners and operators of all 
types of power-driven equipment. 
Twin Disc CLUTCH COMPANY 
Racine, Wisconsin (Hydraulic Di- 
vision, Rockford, Illinois). 
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wheel, the blades being mille 
around the periphery of a solid 
steel forging. The turbine j 
equipped with an oil relay actuated 
constant speed governor, separate 
emergency governor, gear driven 
oil pump, external oil cooler, and 
automatic back pressure _ trip 
Whiton Machine Co. For more ip 
formation, check No. 24 on the post. 
card on p. 27. 


Multiple Drill Head 


Multiple drilling costs can be re. 
duced with the new Adjustafix 
multiple spindle drill head that 
eliminates expensive changes in jo) 
setup. Up to 90 pct of the drill 
head can be left intact, yet a con- 


edited 


a 


plete engineering changeover is & 
complished by simply changing the 
drill pattern plate and_relocatin¢ 
spindles to conform to the new é 
sign. The spindle and idler cor 
structions are entirely separate & 
semblies, each self-contained. The 
use of compound gears on the idle! 
shaft gives the tool speed required 
for a given job. The Adjustafix 
multiple head can be adapted @ 
single spindle operation. Heads 
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Defects in Connecting Rod Forgings shown under Black Light 


in be re- ‘) 
djustafix K 
ad | ” J 3 C 
es in job : 
S. Fast, Accurate Inspection 
t a com- e J 
¥ ~ 

< Plus Doubled Savings! 
These are the immediate results achieved by one of the major automotive = 

plants using Magnaglo* for inspection of connecting rod forgings. Here’s the 2 

complete story: 5 

FORMERLY — Connecting rod forgings were cleaned by pickling, then visually gn 

inspected. Cost per thousand was $7.50 for cleaning and inspection. a 

TODAY — Forgings are cleaned by shot blasting, then inspected with Magnaglo ci 

under black light, using less man hours with semi-automatic Magnaflux produc- il 

tion units. Cost is now $6 per thousand. _ 

5 


Faster inspection at lower cost... yes; and still more important is the far greater 
accuracy of Magnaglo. With visual inspection this plant saved $100 per day in 
machining time by eliminating defective forgings in the rough state. With 
Magnaglo, savings are $200 per day because twice as many defective forgings 
are spotted before machining. 


Production officials of this plant give full approval to Magnaflux for improved 


yer is ac- 
























ing the quality control at production line speed that really “pays off’. Magnaflux 
ging th - ; ‘ : aGy . . 
elocating non-destructive inspection can achieve similar savings for you—write today for 
, new de full particulars. 
yr con 
~*~ Es Tr 9 * Magnaflux, Magnaglo, trademarks of Magnaflux Corporation applied to 
ara equipment and materials for use with magnetic particle and fluorescent 
ved. The magnetic particle inspection methods. 
the idler 
required 
sd justafis MAGNAFL U X Ceo &e @ Pa TT tO 8 
lapted t0 5902 Northwest Highway, Chicago 31, Illinois 
“I Heat Pores NEW YORK . DALLAS > DETROIT . CLEVELAND ¢ LOS ANGELES 
ae Export Distributor: Curtis Wright Corp. ° In Canada: Williams and Wilson, Ltd. 
on Ack MAngust 18, 1949 13] 


ALL CLEAR! 


-from front to rear 


every handling job is easier with 


TOWMOTOR MH! 


NO HANG-UP ON “HUMPS” 


—another Towmotor 
efficiency feature 


Towmotor provides plenty of 
under-clearance to avoid ‘‘hang- 
ing up” on the steepest ramps 
or roughest, bumpiest surfaces. 
Move loads where you please 
—with safety! 


Tyseley 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


With ample under-clearance ranging from 5” 
to 10%”, Towmotor’s complete line of fork 
lift trucks assures “all clear’ performance on 
difficult handling jobs. This safe under-clear- 
ance at center prevents any danger of scrap- 
ing on ramps, high door sills, railroad tracks 
or other obstacles. That's just another reason 
why sturdy, agile Towmotors get the job done 
in less time, at less cost. Compare Towmotor 
with any other lift truck and you will see why 
Towmotor’s practical features make every 
Mass Handling job easier, faster, safer. 10 
models plus standard and specially designed 
accessories handle loads from 1500 to 15,- 
000 Ibs.—a Towmotor for every job. Write 
for a copy of the “Operators Guide.” Tow- 
motor Corporation, Division 15, 1226 E. 152nd 
St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. Representatives in 
all Principal Cities in the U. S. and Canada. 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
and TRACTORS 


RECEIVING © PROCESSING © STORAGE @® DISTRIBUTION 
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have fully automatic lubrication fo 
horizontal or vertical operation 
U. S. Drill Head Co. For more iy. 
formation, check No. 25 on th 
postcard on p, 27. 


Continuous Width Gage 


The diameter or width of a co- 
tinuous roll of wire or thin striy 
material as it is being processed 
can be indicated on a new continv- 
ous width gage, assuring uniform 
diameter of size in its production 
Any variation in diameter or width 
from the predetermined setting is 
magnified electrically and shown 0: 
an indicating meter. The wire is 


guided through gaging rolls by t 
leveling rolls under tension whit! 
flatten out the material and contr 
the passline so that a true measuit 
ment is indicated. The width gage 
is set directly to the required me 
surement by a micrometer dit 
Pratt & Whitney, Div. Nile 
Bement-Pond Co. For more info 
mation, check No. 26 on the po 
card on p. 27. 


Tapping Unit 

A new air-operated tapping 
uses the principal of traversing t 
rotor. The rotor actually shifts 
for the full length of stroke so that 
the rotor shaft can be made slit. 
not splined, which provides for & 
treme rigidity and accuracy. The 
unit is operated by air through ® 
double-acting air cylinder ¢* 
trolled by a built-in four-way “ 
valve. Adjustable needle val’ 
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A pleasant note 
tor tubular needs 








DEA 
ontinued 
ation for Emtike to add a pleasant note to your present tubular fabricated easily and readily. 
eration applications—a note of better design, faster pro- Tubular parts for toys, refrigeration, radiant 
more in. Mduction, lower costs or higher quality? heating, television, automobiles, machine tools, 

on the } ranges ... these are only a few of the fields that | 

ould, better sound out Bundyweld* ; ; 
~ . = =e : sii find Bundyweld ideal for their tubular needs. 
ubing! , 

age ; If you have a tubular design or production prob- 
Sit Made of steel, Monel, or nickel by a patented jem chances are that this miracle tubing of indus- 
in stripe leakproof, vibration-resistant Bundyweld try can strike a responsive chord in its solution. 
rocessed is manufactured to close tolerances always. Strong Why not give it a try? Contact your nearest Bundy | 
continu-gyet ductile, it bends without collapsing or representative listed below, or write direct to: | 
uniform weakening structurally, and can be machined or Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 14, Michigan. 
duction 7 
or width \ 
etting is )) | 
shown on 
wire is 
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dth gage > 
red meé- a 
ter dial 
yre infor 
the pos’ 
Nee YOUR EXPECTATIONS 

‘no unit ® REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
_— WHY BUNDYWELD IS BETTER TUBING 
rsing te 
ly shifts ] Bundyweld Tub- This strip is con- Next, a heating e& 4 Bundyweld 
y 5 ing, made by a tinuously rolled process fuses comes in stand- 
e so that patented process, is twice laterally into bonding metal to ard sizes, up to 59” 

“ entirely different from any other tubular form. Walls of uniform basic metal. Cooled, the double O.D., in steel (copper or tin 
ade solid. tubing. It starts as a single strip thickness and concentricity are walls have become a strong coated), Monel or nickel. For 
1a for ek of basic metal, coated with assured by close-tolerance, ductile tube, free from scale, tubing of other sizes or metals, 
- T a bonding metal. cold-rolled strip. held to close dimensions. call or write Bundy. 
acy. he 
hrough 4 7 BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS AND REPRESENTATIVES 
a ailieall Sanee 42, Mass.: Austin-Hastings Co., Inc., 226 Binney St. *® Chattanooga 2, Tenn.: Peirson-Deakins Co., 823-824 Chattanooga Bank Bldg. 
Je 2 ‘cago 32, Iil.: Lapham-Hickey Co., 3333 W. 47th Place ¢ Elizabeth, New Jersey: A. B. Murray Co., Inc., Post Office Box 476 © Philadelphia 3, 
way all tnn.; Rutan & Co,, 404 Architects Bldg. © San Francisco 10, Calif.: Pacific Metals Co., Ltd., 3100 19th St. Seattle 4, Wash.: Eagle Metals Co., 
e valves 3628 E. Marginal Way ¢ Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada: Alloy Metal Sales, Ltd., 881 Bay St. 

BUNDYWELD NICKEL AND MONEL TUBING IS SOLD BY DISTRIBUTORS OF NICKEL AND NICKEL ALLOYS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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Le COUPLINGS 


....are specified by engineers, wherever 
100% Operating Efficiency is demanded 
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control the flow of air so that the 
tap follows its own lead without 
chamfering the first threads, or st 





stripping the threads on the return mitt 
stroke. Reversal is obtained — 4o™ 
indi\ 
tons 
an il 
a po 
mitt 
have 
s| 
ing 
. equi 
TYPE DSM , f Co. | 
through a secondary air cylinder. strir 
7 feX Depth of control is held within § equi 
= GRU i 0.001 in. The units are designed have 
Ni UW to work in any position and at any with 
f TRY) angle. Black Drill Co., Div. of 
Wy yy ‘ see am ° 2 + . e 
4 GS FA Sa Hf Black Industries. For more infor- i 
le COUPLIN 2, mation, check No. 27 on the post- es 
Sa Teli card on p. 27. pira 
prod 
Anqular and Parallel Periphery Marker | ea 
ng | Outer circumferences of pipe, men 
Misalignment as we tubing, axles, large shafts and 
ther rounded products can __ be ? 
ae > . Boy 
as Free End Flo stamped with a new Periphery honi 


Marker. Cast in one piece® from § >‘ 


: : 2 duet 
aluminum alloy, the news Luminum- of fe 


Pr Eliminate 


Me Ce LG 
PTL RG Se 


' 
NO LUBRICATION hae 33°. 


The Thomas All-Metal Coupling 
does not depend on springs, gears, 
rubber or grids to drive. All power 
is transmitted by direct pull. 





Line marker is 50 pct lighter than 
the old-style model. Floating 
springs retain stamps, and channel 
beading around stamp slots pre- 
vent off-angle hammer blows. 
Holders are furnished with one or 
two rows of stamps, and handles 
are available to suit various mark- 
ing requirements. M. E. Cunning- w 
ham Co. For more information, 


T H '@) i} fy . at E X | 4 L a C '@) 4 a L | i ¢5 ¢ O : check No. 28 on the postcard on Augus 


Augus 

9 

eae fel ene, p. 21. 
Resume Reading on Page 31 





TYPE DBZ-D 


HIGH SPEED HEAVY DUTY FLOATING SHAFT TYPE FLEXIBLE COUPLING 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
ENGINEERING CATALOG 
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Ss, or scrap export limit—The Iron and Steel Scrap Com- fast action? — Legislation on freight absorption, 
eturn mittee of AISI has asked the Dept. of Commerce to cut stalled for the past month by cloakroom wrangling, ap- 
ained down on scrap export tonnages. Scrap exports require peared to be on its way again early this week. Last Friday 
individual licenses and there is a national quota of 40,000 the Senate turned down by a vote of 49 to 28 a motion to 
tons per quarter, exclusive of shipments to Canada. In reconsider action in sending the bill to conference. Thus, 
an inactive scrap market dealers and brokers like to be in the way was opened for House action as it hurried to clear 
a position to sell for export to a greater extent than per- its slate for a series of 3-day recesses. 
mitted by the present quota. A number of foreign inquiries 
eee SOS Tne Oy. Sime: Sante, profits skidding—Dr. Jules Backman, a New York 
economist, told President Truman’s fact-finding board this 
share eca order—Three Pittsburgh firms are shar- week that profits in the steel industry have already dropped 
ing in a $50 million ECA-financed order for steel mill 25 pet—and are headed still lower. He charged that union 
equipment for France. United Engineering & Foundry economists figuring profits had used basic assumptions 
Co. will supply a hot strip mill; Mesta Machine Co., a cold which were in error and “completely meaningless.” A 
nder. strip mill, and Westinghouse Electric Corp., electrical he 
rithin equipment for both. General Electric Co. is understood to a3 ad 
igned have contracted for a power plant. Contracts were signed back to work —American Radiator & Standard ~— S 
+ ony with Societe Lorraine De Laminage Continu (SOLLAC). tary Corp. resumed operation this week * — oe = 
foundries at its Buffalo plant on a 4-day weekly basis. “ 
v. of i. , Approximately the same number of workers laid off July - 
nfor- extension — Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.'s contract 1—or about 700—was scheduled to be recalled. J 
post- with United Steelworkers of America has been extended a 
to Oct. 15. This retains the 30-day time lag between ex- = 
piration date of this agreement and those of most basic capacity increased—The Timken Roller Bearing Co. + 
producers. A-L’s contract originally expired Aug. 15, as will put a 75-ton electric furnace back into operation be- = 
compared with July 16 for most producers, whose agree- cause of an increase in orders. This addition will raise ct 
pipe, ments have been extended to Sept. 14. the firm’s output to 55 pet of capacity. =! 
and = 
n_. be more alloy —Alloy steelmaking operations in the Ma- ‘J 
phery honing Valley were stepped up last week by Republic Steel Operations = 
from Steel Corp. An openhearth furnace was put back into pro- = 
tattle duction at Canton and another at Massillon, making a total 100 = 
: of four operating at each plant. 4 
90 G 
stopped—Dow Chemical Co. has discontinued the ~ 
transportation allowance on magnesium alloy ingots. This 2 80 = 
action places Dowmetal alloy ingots on an f.o.b. Midland oO = 
q basis. Pure magnesium ingots have been on an f.o.b. = 70 » 
a, Freeport, Tex., basis without any transportation allowance Ss 
me. for some time. & 60 
Jj EC 
o 
a 
a 


 ommmonen Fhe cc ceed Bbae bles <0n seems mmpmmeemamammma menses: tens: 


steel production —Steel production for the first 7 
months of 1949 totaled 51,706,122 tons, compared with 
50,193,560 tons in the similar period of last year, according 
to the American Iron & Steel Institute. 
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ian 
th i0 
ating i . ° i - 
; electric furnace capacity—With the decline of steel 
anne jperations last month, the rate of operations of electric 0 
pre- ‘urnaces dropped to 33.8 pet of installed capacity for July. 
lows. 
ne or 
ndles District Operating Rates—Per Cent of Capacity 
nark- iit 
ming Week of Pittsburgh Chicago | Youngstown | Philadelphia | Cleveland | Buffalo Wheeling | South | Detroit West | Ohio River | St.Louis | East | Aggregate 
ution, : ' : & ee SyN o> | i 
d on Augus t7 81.0° 90.5 63.0 82.0 99.5 99.5* | 96.0 97.0 98.0 80.5 78.0 73.0 42.0 82.5 
August 14 80.5 91.0 75.0 83.0 96.0 103.0 | 97.0 97.0 94.0 #3.5 79.0 87.0 64.0 83.5 
1 * Re vised. 
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Reinforcing bar awards this 


week included the following: 


12,000 Tons, Riverdale Junction, N. D., Garris. 
son Dam project through Morrison, Knud. 
sen, to U. S. Steel Supply Corp. 


Construction Steel Awards Fabricated steel inquiries this 
; week included the following: 
Fabricated steel awards this 5340 Tons, Tarentum, Pa., bridge over Alle- 


Ww » 3 rs ° gheny River, Pennsylvania Dept. of 
veek included the following: Geceen ttt us te. on. 


































11,000 Tons Buffalo, Ford Motor Co. stamping 2570 Tons, Williamsport, Pa., bridge over west 400 Tons, aoe, ee te U. 8. 
plant, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem. branch of Susquehanna River, Pa. Dept. 348 a -< y ray “ wale Mol 
: ‘ 7 n- 

4000 Tons, Milwaukee, manufacturing build- of Highways, bids to Sept. 9. = ok jak commas eens Cile oo 
ing for American Can Co., to American 1500 Tons, Lancaster, Berks and Chester Coun- aaah tel gy carci sab lnsere vig Spee 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. — ao ee Pa. Dept. of Highways, 2688 choot Pikes Ghanaian am ~ 

. . ue Aug . > ~ | 

1 4 s s-Is 

1900 Ton Seaside Heights-Island Heights, 1000 Tons, Philadelphia, milk processing plant Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Los 
N. J., bridge, to Ole Hansen, Pleasant- f s lee-Wills-J Milk ¢€ d Angeles. 
ville, N. J. Sent —" — — eo _ 340 Tons, Chicago, housing relocation projec 

925 Tons, Cassville, Wis., stea lant Tens. I . No. 2 to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 

; ow. batryiend Power Co. ‘avons F. “i. =_ — pon Conte, Sn = a 275 Tons, Chattahoochee, Fla., Jim Woodruff 
McGraw, Chicago, to American Bridge a Ge ae ee eee Dam, to Truscon Steel Co., Birmingham, 
Co., Pittsburgh. 325 Tons, Berks County, Pa., reinforced con- 225 Tons, Birmingham, addition to St. Vin. 

, : . erete pavement, Pa. Dept. of Highways, cent’s Hospital, to Truscon Steel Co, 

200 Tons, Mesa, Ariz., Cooledge Substation bids to Sept. 2. Bivanteuthaun 
U. S. Bureau of Reclamation Specifica- 300 Tons, Berks County, Pa.. bridge, Pa. 200 Tons, Minneapolis, Social Service building 
tion 2728, Flint Steel Co., Tulsa, Okla. Dept. of Highways, due Sept. 2. for University of Minnesota, to U. S. Stee! 

190 Tons, Torrington, Wyo. state highway 140 Tons, Lancaster and Chester Counties, Pa., Supply Corp., Chicago. 
bridge Section F99-4 to G. Burkehardt bridge over Octoraro Creek, Pa. Dept.- of 180 Tons, Rochester, Minn., Zumbro River 
& Sons Steel & Iron Works, Denver. Highways, bids te Sept. 2. Bridge to U. S. Steel Supply Corp. 
Production of Steel Ingots and Steel for Castings 
By American Iron and Steel Institute 
YEAR 1949 
(Preliminary ) 








































































































OPEN HEARTH BESSEMER ELECTRIC TOTAL Calculated ial 
Period | eae aren Net ¢ —— * — 8 — urieatios of weeks 
eee ca ecit a ca ‘acit wre ca oeit er ca aaie (Net tons) | 1" month 
January.......... . 7,287,683 101.1 408,552 92.6 487,260 93.8 8,183,495 100.2 1,847,290 4.43 
February 6,633,779 102.0 379,698 95.3 467,247 99.6 7,480,724 1014 |1,870,181 4.00 
March 7,473,901 103.7 430,176 97.5 483,850 93.2 8,387,927 102.7 |1,893,437 4.43 
ist Quarter 21,395,363 102.3 1,218,426 95.2 1,438,357 954 24,052,146 1015 {1,870,307 12.86 
April . 7,015,611 100.5 404,095 94.6 365,570 72.7 7,785,276 984 {1,814,750 4.29 
May . 6,889,230 95.6 400,741 90.9 299,751 57.7 7,589,722 92.9 1,713,256 4.43 
* June 5,954,619 85.3 349,196 81.8 194,386 38.6 6,498,201 82.2 1,514,732 4.29 













* 2nd Quarter.....19,859,460 938 1,154,032 89.1 859,707 564 21,873,199 91.2 |1,681,260 13.01 
* Ist 6 months.....41,254,823 980 2,372,458 92.1 2,298,064 758 45,925,345 96.3 |1,775,236 25.87 





July _n 5,305,239 73.8 


¢ Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 
* Revised. 


300,236 68.2 175,302 


YEAR 1948 


33.8 5.780.777 70.9 {1,307,868 ’ 
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— | mn week! 
Period Percent Percent Percent Percent erebection 
Net tons of Net tons of Net tons of Net tons of N 
. ’ “ (Net tons) 
capacit | capacit capacit capacit 




































January 6,770,831 95.6 343,263 77.5 366,784 80.2 7,480,878 93.7 |1,688,686 ‘ 
February 6,247,491 94.4 340,689 82.3 359,837 84.2 6,948,017 93.1 |1,678,265 4.14 
March 6,845,777 96.6 363,334 82.0 409,659 89.6 7,618,770 954 {1,719,813 4.43 
1st Quarter 19,864,099 955 1,047,286 806 1,136,280 84.7 22,047,665 94.1 |1,695,974 13.00 
April 5,640,273 82.2 185,140 43.2 399,074 90.1 6,224,487 80.5 |1,450,929 4.29 





May 6,801,633 96.0 355,659 80.3 423,350 92.6 7,580,642 949 |1,711,206 4.43 








June 6,484,114 94.5 356,907 83.2 424,228 95.8 7,265,249 940 {1,693,531 4.29 
2nd Quarter 18,926,020 91.0 897,706 69.0 1,246,652 92.8 21,070,378 899 {1,619,552 13.01 
Ist6 Months 38,790,119 93.3 1,944,992 748 2,382,932 888 43,118,043 92.0 |1,657,749 26.01 


July . 6,348,611 89.8 325,080 73.6 401,826 88.1 7,075,517 888 |1,600,796 4.42 

























August 6,633,443 93.6 371,306 83.8 442,085 96.7 7,446,834 93.3 {1,681,001 4.43 
September 6,594,499 963 387,259 90.5 443,086 1003 7,424,844 96.2 [1,734,777 4.28 
3rd Quarter.....19,576,553 93.2 1,083,645 826 1,286,997 95.0 21,947,195 92.7 {1,671,530 13.13 

9 Months 58,366,672 93.2 3,028,637 774 3,669,929 908 65,065,238 92.2 |1,662,372 39.14 
October 7,120,753 100.5 409,657 92.5 466,485 102.0 7,996,895 100.1 [1,805,168 4.43 

* November 6,925,043 100.9 411,161 95.9 461,354 104.2 7,797,558 100.8 |1,817,613 4.29 
December 6,927,689 98.0 393,717 89.1 459,373 100.7 7,780,779 97.7 11,760,357 4.42 
4th Quarter... 20,973,485 998 1,214,535 925 1,387,212 102.3 23,575,232 99.5 {1,794,158 13.14 






2nd 6 Months... 40,550,038 96.5 
Total 79,340,157 94.9 


2,298,180 875 
4,243,172 81.2 


2,674,209 98.6 
5,057,141 


45,522,427 96.1 
93.7 88,640,470 94.1 


1,732,867 
1,695,495 . 
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160 Tens, Chicago, Washington Park Y.M.C.A. 
building to U. S. Steel Supply Corp. 

135 Tons, Dyer, Ind., Mercy Hospital and 
Sanatorium to J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
Chicago. 

120 Tens, Fall River, Mass. Construction of 
wharf and footings, State Pier through 
Henry N. Worthington Co., Quincy, Mass., 
to Northern Steel Co., Boston. 

120 Tons, Winnebago, Wis., state hospital to 
U. S. Steel Supply Corp. 

100 Tons, Minneapolis, Waite Park School to 
U. S. Steel Supply Corp. 


Reinforcing bar inquiries this 
week included the following: 


850 Tens, Tarentum, Pa., bridge over Alleg- 
heny River, Pennsylvania Department of 
Highways, bids to Sept. 30. 

500 Tons, Williamsport, Pa.. bridge over west 
branch of Susquehanna River, Pa. Dept. 
of Highways, bids to Sept. 9. 

410 Tons, Salem, Mass., construction of con- 
crete rigid frame bridge over Boston and 
Maine R.R. and bituminous concrete ap- 
proaches. 

165 Tons, Berks County, Pa., reinforced con- 

erete pavement, Pennsylvania Department 

of Highways, bids to Sept. 2. 

Tons, East Hartford and Glastonbury, 

Conn., 819.5 ft of grading and drainage 

including reinforced concrete box cul- 

vert. 


More Than $15 Million to Be 
Spent on Italy's Fiat Works 


Washington — Upwards of $15 
million, of which $5 million in 
ECA funds will be spent in the 
United States for steel making 
equipment, will be expended in 
the second step toward moderniz- 
ing the Fiat facilities in Italy 
(THE IRON AGE, Aug. 4, p. 141). 

The largest item in revitalizing 
the Fiat steel facilities will be an 
80-in. reversing cold strip mill 
with related equipment and a 
blooming mill which are expected 
to be obtained in Germany. Fiat 
also has on order a hot strip mill 
but recently there has been some 
doubt as to the delivery of the 
German orders. 

With these exceptions, the re- 
mainder of the equipment is to be 
obtained from the United States. 
This will include the following: 

Two 50-ton electric furnaces, 
annealing furnaces, cold mills for 
narrow strip, continuous pickling 
line, continuous heat-treating line 
for bolts, 22-in. tube mill, bolt- 
making machine, screw machine, 
a nut-forming machine, and mis- 
cellaneous equipment. 

On completion of the program. 
Fiat expects to be able to produce 
a surplus of cold rolled sheets 
which will be offered to outside 
buyers, 


. 
w 


In addition to the nearly $5 
million which ECA will under- 
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write for steel equipment, the 
Export-Import Bank will provide 
credit for another $1 million. Fiat 
will provide the remainder out of 
its own resources in domestic cur- 
rency. 


B&W Installs An Arc Furnace 


Beaver Falls, Pa.—Work on a 
new 8-ft arc furnace being in- 
stalled in the continuous casting 
plant of Babcock & Wilcox Tube 
Co. is rapidly being completed 
and company officials expect the 
new unit to be in operation by 
Sept. 1. The new furnace, which 
is rated at 6 tons, can be used for 
either holding or melting and will 
replace a smaller furnace. 


ligenfritz for Munitions Head 

Washington—The White House 
last week sent to the Senate the 
nomination of Carl A. Ilgenfritz 
as chairman of the Munitions 
Board. Mr. Ilgenfritz, who is vice- 
president in charge of purchases 
of U. S. Steel Corp., served on a 
number of government committees 
during the war. 


It’s an Ul Wind 


Chicago—Sales of house- 
hold refrigerators are mount- 
ing daily. The trend appears 
to be industry wide among 
established companies and is 


attributed to hot weather 
and the end of Regulation 
W. Mounting sales have been 
reported by Frigidaire, and 
Sears, Roebuck reports that 
July volume almost trebled 
that of May. New promo- 
tional programs, added sales 
efforts, refrigerator makers 
hope will push the fall sales 
above that of last year. 

Commercial _ refrigerator 
manufacturers report an in- 
crease. Volume in January 
was 25 pct under 1948 where- 
as by the end of July the 
total was only 12 pet lower. 
By the end of this year com- 
mercial refrigerator experts 
expect sales to be within 8 
pct of last year. 
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Upswing in Stampings Orders 
Forecast by Some in the Industry 

Cleveland—An up-swing in or- 
ders for stampings within the next 
60 days was forecast this week by 
representative segments of the 
stamping industry here. | 

Basis of the prediction, accord- 
ing to industry sources, is seasonal 
demand from stove and furnace 
manufacturers, and end of the in- 
ventory shake-out by home appli- 
ance manufacturers, two of whom 
have announced increased produc- 
tion scheduled for fall. 

Automotive demand, backbone of 
some segments of the stamping in- 
dustry, is expected to continue good 
until late in the year. 

Company spokesmen said _ the 
volume of inquiries has increased 
sharply during the past month, in- 
dicating a potential demand, and 
one company spokesman added, “A 
lot of unsolicited prints are be- 
ginning to come in.” 

Except for automotive demand, 
August does not appear promising 
to some Buyers are 
doing a lot of shopping for price, 
and price testing has been rather 
severe during the past quarter. On 
the other hand, costs of raw mate- 
rials, labor and tooling are rela- 
tively fixed in most industrial 
areas, making the margin of price 
concession dependent on volume, in- 
dustry sources said. 


observers. 


Steel Industry Workers Decline 


Pittsburgh — Employment in 
Pennsylvania’s iron and steel in- 
dustry registered a decline of 10 
pet, or 37,000, between June 1948 
and June 1949 

The Pennsylvania State Employ- 
ment Service also reports that em- 
ployment in nonferrous metals 
manufacturing slumped 17 pct, or 
5000, in the same period. With em- 
ployment generally off 3 pct, or 
132,000, last year’s labor seller’s 
market is being replaced by a buy- 
er’s market, the report said. Unem- 
ployment in June approximated 
113,000, a 50 pct increase over 
June of last year. 
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New York—The cost of copper 
production at current wage rates 
received an airing at the recent 
hearings of the Senate Finance 
Committee. It was reported there 
that the cost of production of 
what is considered one of the most 
economical deep mine producers 
is 18.11¢ per lb even with the re- 
covery of silver and other precious 
metals. This fact underlies the 
recent wave of mine closings when 
it became apparent that copper 
consumers were no longer buying 
on the pattern of typical postwar 
consumption. One deep mine pro- 
ducer estimated to the Committee 
that it would be able to reopen its 
mines for profitable operation at 
present wage rates at a price of 
21.50¢ per lb. This producer is 
currently negotiating with its 
workers for a reduction in wage 
rates which would make possible a 
profitable operation at 19.00¢, it 
was estimated. 

An effort is being made by a 
number of producers of metals to 
bring down their wage costs in 
recognition of the complete change 
in nonferrous metal markets. The 
first important success in this di- 
rection was obtained by Eagle- 
Picher in the Tri-state District 
which reduced wages from $10 to 
$7 a day for mine and smelter 
success of this 
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Cost of copper production at current wage rates a factor 
in approval of the copper tariff... Copper buying steps 


up ... Lead and zinc markets firm. 


Nonferrous METALS OUTLOOK 


NONFERROUS 


Aug. 10 
Copper, electro, Conn,......... 17.625 
Copper, Lake, Comn............ 17.75 
Tin, Grade A, New York....... $1.03 
Zine, East St. Louis....... ae 10.00 
§ 14.80— 


Lead, St. Louis 


Mituakeabevalsous ) 14.975 
Note: Quotations are going prices. 


negotiation is clearly beyond the 
expectation of many high cost 
producers of metals. 

On the basis of these considera- 
tions the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee reported out the bill for sus- 
pension of ferrous and nonferrous 
scrap together with a rider for re- 
imposition of the copper tariff. 
Under the Geneva Conference the 
copper tariff will revert to 2¢ per 
lb if the measure is approved by 
the Senate, the House Conference 
Committee and is signed by the 
President. 


Copper Market Improves 
Copper buying is picking up 
rapidly. On the basis of sales for 
August shipment reported in the 
first week and a half of the month, 
producers estimate that total sales 
during the month may reach 70,- 
000 tons. By that time, sales had 
already exceeded total July sales 
of nearly 50,000 tons. There are 
important tonnages on hand at 
producers’ plants which should 





Market Activities 


METALS PRICES 


Aug. 11 Aug. 12 Aug. 13 Aug. 15 Aug. 16 
17.62: 17.625 17.625 17.625 17.625 
17.75 17.75 17.75 17.75 17.75 
$1.03 $1.03 $1.03 $1.03 $1.03 
10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 
14.80— 14.80— 14.80— 14.80— 14.80- 
14.975 14.975 14.975 14.975 14.975 


prevent any further increase in 
prices for a time. The brass mills 
received heavy orders for products 
at time of the 16.00¢ copper basis. 
But ever since the prices were ad- 
vanced to take care of the higher 
copper price, mill business has 
fallen off. 

One factor in the future con- 
sumption of copper strip has been 
lost by the recent decision of the 
Long Lines Division of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
to discontinue the use of coaxial 
cable installations. New construc- 
tion will make use of micro wave 
transmission by radio repeater 
stations. 


Lead and Zine Firm 


The lead and zine markets are 
firm as demand is holding up. The 
two-price spread for lead at 5t. 
Louis and New York continues, 
with smelters apparently able to 
move good tonnages at the slightly 
higher price. 
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Primary Metals 


(Cents per Ib, unless otherwise noted) 
Aluminum, 99-+ Yor 10,000 Ib, freight 

allowed . ROLLE RIE 

Aluminum pig ; —seeasees Se 
4 tIMOnY, American, Laredo, “Tex.. 38.50 
Beryllium copper, 3.75-4.25% Be 


dollars per lb contained Be..... $24.50 
Beryllium aluminum 5% on dollars 

per Ib contained Be ............ $52.00 
Bismuth, ton lots .....00..cccsess $2.00 
Cadmium, del’d ........... 


$2.00 
Cobalt, 97-99% (per Ib) $1. 80 to 3, 4 
Copper, electro, Conn. Valley... oo 0kl.6 
Copper, Ee Conn. Valley ....... tts 
Gold, U. S. Treas., dollars per oz... $35.00 
Indium, 99. 8%, doilars per troy oz.. $2.25 
Iridium, dollars per troy oz.. .$100 to $110 
Lead, St. Louis ..... 14.80 to 14.975 
1200, FOOW ROEM ccccccces 15.00 to 15.125 
Magnesium, 99.8+%, f.0.b. TO 

Com i Rhine 0 600 OS ‘ 20.50 
Magnesium, sticks, carlots” aaiatd 34.50 
Mercury, dollars per 76-Ib flask 

f.o.b. New York $75 to $78 
Nickel, electro, f.0.b. New York.... 42.93 


Palladium, dollars per troy oz.....$24.00 
Platinum, dollars per troy oz.. $69 to ri 
Silver, New York, cents oo ET, 
Tin, Grade A, New York.......... 31:03 
Zine, Mast Bt. Loule .. cc. ccccce - 10.00 
Ee 6 5 aks 6 a eee une 10.70 
Zirconium copper, 10- = = ~ per 
PRO 2 ..c acces uses > aber $12.00 


Remelted Metals 


Brass Ingot 
(Published prices, cents per Ib delivered, 


carloads) 

85-5-5-5 ingot 

No. 115 14.50* 16.00 

RENN, ie S ah ae aera ye 0 14.00* 15.50 

NN i ring, asd i gig 3.50* 15.00 
80-10-10 ingot 

No. 305 sexe ‘a2 20.50 

No. S336... atean 17.50 
88-10-2 got 

EE i. diare ss aia weak We ace 27.00 

No. 215 ... ng Sobnais on 24.00 

No. 245 : ‘ ; . 17.00* 19.25 
Yellow ingot 

No. 405 . 12.25° 13.75 
Manganese bronze 

EE 2. Sao ssw Oee ox 18.50 


* F.o.b. Philadelphia. 


Aluminum Ingot 


(Cents per Ib, lots of 30,000 1b) 
95-5 aluminum-silicon ee 


0.30 copper, max. ..... - 18.75-19.00 
S60: CODDEF, MAB. .... cece 18.50-18.75 
Piston alloys (No. 122 type)...... 16.75 
No. 12 alum. (No. 2 grade). 15.50-16.00 
Rec 16.00-16.25 
| SC ara ; 17.00-17.25 
ae ee 6s 6 : 18.50-18.75 
ATE. s Rbils wale 6 x08 6008 Gdln es KS «2 16.50 


5% Ti, Aluminum, f.o.b., See, Pa. 
Low copper : 31.00 
Pednabeeeen . 28.00 


2% copper 
Steel deoxidizing aluminum, notch-bar 
granulated or shot 


Grade 1—95-97%% ...... 16.50-17.00 
Grade 2—92-95% ........ 15.50-16.00 
Grade 3—90-92% 14.50-15.00 
Grade 4—85-90% 13.50-14.00 


Electroplating Supplies 


Anodes 


(Cents per Ib, freight allowed, in 
500 Ib lots) 


Copper 

Cast, oval, 15 in. or longer..... 34% 

Electrodeposited kedeides 28% 

Rolled, oval, straight, delivered. 31.46 

Ball anodes ... Sew eécey Oa 6 ee 
Brass, 80-20 

Cast. oval, 15 in. or longer ..... 30% 
Zine, oval, 99.886, f.0.b. Detroit... 17% 

EE a UG a's's'y vc 6 6 whe Geet 16% 
Nickel 99 pct plus 

MG Niaig tx. share ale » 60 TEC TE Te, 

Rolled, eee NS errr eS 
Cadmium ear eLeeeGhah ikl bila tue eiets $2.15 
Silver 999 fine, rolled, 100 oz lots, 

per troy oz, noe. _ Bepepert, 

Conn. eran ae Give snweve 79 
Chemicals 

(Cents per Ib, f.0.b. shipping point) 
opper cyanide, 100 lb drum...... 45.00 


Copper sulfate, 99.5 crystals, bbl. 11.10 
Nickel salts, single or double, 4- -100 


_Ib bags, frt allowed ...... «se ee 
Nickel chloride, 300 Ib bbl......... 24.50 
“iver cyanide, 100 oz lots, per oz. 59 
S dium cyanide, 96 pct domestic 
,,-00 ib drums ......... - 19.25 
é'ne sulfate, crystals, 22.5 pet, bags 6.75 
Zine sulfate, 25 pet, flakes, bbl..... 7.75 
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Nonferrous Prices 


Mill Products 


Aluminum 


(Base prices, cents per pound, base 30,000 
lb, f.0.b. shipping point, freight allowed) 

Fiat Sheet: 0.188 in., 28, 3S, 26.9¢; 48, 
618-0, 28.8¢; 52S, 30.9¢; 248-0, 24S-OAL, 
29.8¢; 75S-O, 75S-OAL, 36.3¢; 0.081 in., 25, 
3S, 27.9¢; 4S, 61S-O, 30.2¢; 52S, 32.8¢; 248-0, 
24S-OAL, 30.9¢; 75S-O, 75S-OAL, 88¢; 0.0382 
in., 2S, 3S, 29.5¢; 4S, 61S-O, 38.5¢; 52S, 36.2¢; 
248-0, 248-OAL, 37.9¢; 158-0, 158-OAL, 
47.6¢. 

Plate: %4 in. and heavier: 2S, 3S, F, 23.8¢; 
4S-F, 26¢; 52S-F, 27.1¢; 61S-O, 26.6¢; 24S-F, 
24S-FAL, 27.1¢; 75S-F, 75S-FAL, 33.9¢. 

Extruded Solid Shapes: Shape factors 1 to 
4, 33.6¢ to 64¢; 11 to 18, 34.6¢ to 76¢; 23 to 25, 
86.7¢ to $1.05; 35 to 37, 44¢ to $1.53; 47 to 49, 
63.5¢ to $2.20. 

Rod, Rolled: 1.064 to 4.5 in., 2S-F, 3S-F, 
84¢ to 30.5¢; Cold-finished, 0.875 to 3.5 in., 
2S, 3S, 36.5¢ to 32¢. 

ae Machine Stock: Drawn, % to 11/32 

, 118-T3, R817-T4, 49¢ to 88¢; cold-finished, 
to 1% in., 118-T8, 37.5¢ to 35.5¢; % to 2 
in., R817-T4, 87.6¢ to 84.5¢; rolled, 19/16 to 
3 in., 11S-T3, 35.5¢ to 82.5¢; 2% to 3% in., 
R317-T4, 38.5¢ to 82.5¢. Base 5000 Ib. 

Drawn Wire: Coiled, 0.051 to 0.874 in.: 
2S, 86¢ to 26.5¢; 52S, 44¢ to 82¢; 56S, 47¢ to 
$8.5¢; 17S-T4, 50¢ to 84.5¢; 61S-T4, 44.5¢ to 
34¢; 75S-T6, 76¢ to 55¢. 


(Cents per Ib, f.0.b. mill, fretess allowed 
Base quantity 30,000 Ib) 

Sheets and Plate: Ma, FSa, 4 in., 54¢-56¢; 
0.188 in., 56¢-58¢; B & S gage 8, 58¢-60¢; 
10, 59¢-61¢; 12, 63¢-65¢; 14, 69¢-74¢: 16, 
76¢-81¢; 18, 84¢-89¢; 20, 96¢-$1.01; 22, $1.22- 
$1.81; 24, $1.62-$1.75. Specification grade 
higher. 

Extruded Round Rod: * diam in., 4 
0.811, 58¢: % to %, 464; to 1.749, “se, 
2% to 5, 41¢. Other alloys hig er. 

xtruded Square, Hex. Bar: M, size across 
flats, in., %4 to 0.311, 61¢; % to 0.749, 48¢; 
1% to 1.749, 44¢; 2% to 4, 42¢. Other alloys 
higher. 

Extruded Solid Shapes, Rectangle: M, in 
weight per ft, for perimeters of less than 
size indicated, 0.10 to 0.11 Ib per ft, per. up 
to 3.5 in., 55¢; 0.22 to 0.25 Ib per ft, per. up 
to 5.9 in., 51¢;: 0.50 to 0.59 Ib per ft, per. up to 
8.6 in., 47¢; 1.8 to 2.59 Ib per ft, per. up to 
19.5 in., 44¢; 4 to 6 Ib per ft, per. up to 28 in., 
43¢. Other alloys higher. 

Extruded Round Tubing: M. wall thickness, 
outside diam, in., 0.049 to 0.057, 4% to 6/16, 
$1.14; 5/16 to %, $1.02: % to %, 76¢: 1 to 2 
in., 65¢; 0.065 to 0.082, % to 7/16, 85¢; to 

62¢: 1 to 2 in., 57¢: 0.165 to 0.219, to 
2 54.5¢; 1 to 2 in., 53¢; 3 to 4 Iin., 49¢. 
Other alloys higher. 


Nickel and Monel 
(Base prices, cents per Ib, f.0.b. mill) 
Nickel Monel 
Sheets, cold rolled 60 47 


Strip, cold-rolled ... i 50 
Rods and bars ...... ; 56 45 
Angles, a cies 56 45 
Plates ..... Pe 58 46 
Seamless tubes Stureee cee 80 
Shot and blocks acne 40 


Copper, Brass, Bronze 
(Cents per pound, freight prepaid on 
200 Ib) 


Extruded 
Sheets Rods Shapes 
COMME .ecder 31.30 eves 30.90 
Copper, 

hhot-rolie@ .. «ce. 27.15 
Copper, 

Grawn ..... a a 28.40 he 
Low brass ... 29.47 29.16 32.38°* 
Yellow brass.. 28.19 27.88 31.20° 
Red brass .... 29.89 29.58 32.80° 


Naval brass .. 33.13 27.19 2844 


Leaded brass.. .... 22.76 26.85 
Commercial 

a 30.84 30.53 33.50° 
Manganese 

ee 36.63 30.54 32.04 
Phosphor 

ll eee 50.47 50.72 ik 
Muntz metal.. 31.15 26.71 27.96 


Everdur, Her- 
culoy, Olym- 


pic, etc .... 36.19 35.14 
Nickel silver, 

if see 39.12 41.41 41.44 
Architectural 

bronze ..... ree 26.85 


*Seamless tubing. 


Scrap Metals 


Brass Mill Scrap 


(Cents per pound; add %¢ per lb for 
shipments of 20,060 to 40, S00 t 1b; add 
1¢ for more than 40, 000 1b) 


Turn- 
Heavy ings 
Ce. bs ceeds tbeuceaes 14% 13% 
Pe eee 12 11 
DE nace eeus ove 2ee 12% 
Commercial bronze ..... 13% 12% 
Manganese bronze ..... 11% 10% 


Leaded brass rod ends... 11% 


Custom Smelters' Scrap 


(Cents per pound, carload lots, delivered 
to ree 


No. 1 copper wire 14.25 
No. 2 copper wire 13.25 
Light copper wis ys 12.25 
Refinery brass ...... 12.00° 
Radiators 8.75 to 9.00 


*Dry copper content. 


ingot Makers’ Scrap 


(Cents per pound, carload lots, delivered 
to peveueer? 


No. 1 copper wire aie aA 14.25 
No. 2 copper wire , 13.25 
Light copper ...... ‘ 12.25 
No. 1 composition 10.75 to 11.00 
No. 1 comp. turnings ..... 10.25 to 10.50 
Rolled brass ...... ie ae 9.00 
Brass pipe .. -3 9.50 
SS Srrerer ce tee 8.75 to 9.00 
Heavy ye llow brass 8.25 to 8.50 
Aluminum 
Mixed old cast tke 9.00 
Mixed old clips ...... aa 9.25 
Mixed turnings, dry aa 8.00 
Pots and pans vais 9.00 
Ee GON inc Ka svmues 11.50 


Dealers’ Scrap 
(Dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. New York 
in cents per pound) 


Copper and Brass 


No. 1 heavy copper and wire. 12%—12% 
No. 2 heavy copper and wire. 114%—11% 
Light copper 10%—10% 
Auto radiators (Cunsweated) .. H— 7% 
No. 1 composition .......... 8%— 9 

No. 1 composition turnings S4— 8% 
Clean red car boxes f 7%— 7% 
Cocks and faucets ~eee T14— 7% 
Mixed heavy yellow brass... oa" 6% 


Old rolled brass ...... 7% 7% 


Brass pipe : 84—8k% 
New soft brass clippings 10 —10% 
Rrass rod ends ‘ ; 7%— 8 
No. 1 brass rod turnings. . %— 7% 
sehen 
Alum. pistons and struts .. 38%—4 
Aluminum crankeases ......- 6 — 6% 
2S aluminum clippings .. 10 —10% 
Old sheet and utensils . 6 — 6% 
Borings and turnings Berend 3% 
Mise. cast aluminum .... -. 6 —6% 
Dural clips (24S) ea ... 6 — 6% 
Zinc 
New zinc clippins ..... 5%— 6 
Old zine .. en STS 3%— 4 
Zine routings cine 2%— 3 
Old die cast scrap ..... 2% 
Nickel and Monel 
Pure nickel clippings ....... 16 —17 
Clean nickel turnings 14 —15 
Nickel anodes ........ ~.-. 16 —17 
Nickel rod ends ee 
New Monel clippings. . 10%—11% 
Clean Monel turnings ... 6 —T7 
Old sheet Monel ... iste 21s 
Old Monel castings é ~-- 7 —8 
Inconel clippings ..........- 10 —1l11 
Nickel silver clippings, mixed 6 — 7 
Nickel silver turnings, mixed 5%— 6 
Lead 
Soft serap, lead Sin dweuee 11% 11% 
Battery plates (dry) ee 7% 
Magnesium 
Segregated solids ........... 9 —10 
Castings ..cccesers ‘ ° 5u%— 6% 
Miscellaneous 
Bieet tit. success : ~..+ 70 —T72 
No. 1 pewter a ~.. 47 —49 
No. 1 auto babbitt .. ooo. 40 —42 
Mixed common babbitt 11%—12 
Solder joints ... ‘ 10%—11 
Siphon tops ..... eo ae ae 45 —47 
Small foundry type dik ace ie 12%—13% 
Monotype .. ooee 12 —12% 
Lino. and stereotype a . 11%—12 
Electrotype 10%4—TI1 
New type shell cuttings 10%—10% 
Hand picked type shells . 4 
Lino. and stereo. dross .... 5e— 5% 
Electro. Gross ... ...- 0.0. t144— 4% 
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+ This Logemann scrap press is in operation 
in one of the larger industrial plants. It ———#- 


| compresses scrap from three directions to 


produce high density, mill size bundles. 
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- Triple Compression LOG EMAN N 


: Automatically Controlled] SCRAP PRESSES bh 






















Self-Contained .. . | 


' — handle high tonnages with minimum labor .. . at low cost | » 
: Ww! 

| © The compact unit illustrated is completely self-contained with ™ 
oil tank and pump located directly over the press . . . utilizing the ad- - 
vantages of short pipe lines. Automatic controls, mounted in front $s 

LOGEMANN of pump, give the operator full visibility at all times. Controls operate 3] 

METAL rams successively within a single rigid box. There is no complex con ne 

struction which means there is no need for specially-trained mainte w 

BALERS nance crews. es 

h 

- ht-hae Both two-ram and three-ram models are available with auto: 


matic controls or for manual manipulation. P 
range of sizes to meet spe- 


cific conditions. Let Loge- Logemann Bros. Co. have specialized in the production of scrap 1 
mann's engineering service metal presses for sheet mills, stamping plants, scrap yards, and metal : 
help you arrive at the most manufacturing plants of all types for nearly 75 years. Write for full ; 
tithe. sama information — please state the nature of your scrap and tonnage. 


way of handling your srap- Hf 1 OGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 
s 3164 W. Burleigh Street . Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 
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MARKETS—PRICES—TRENDS 





DORAL 


Tron & Steel 


Biggest Advances of Year Recorded 


Scrap prices advanced again this 
week with the cast grades still 
leading the list. There has been no 
substantial foundry buying though 
some items have advanced up to 
$9.50 per gross ton in the past 
month. The top quotation on No. 
1 steel moved up $2.00 in Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit and Birmingham; 
in Chicago, New York and Cincin- 
nati it was $1.00 higher; and in 
Philadelphia it was up 50¢. No. 1 
machinery cast lead the cast grades 
with an advance of $7.00 in Pitts- 
burgh. In New York it was up $3.50 
on the top side; in Philadelphia 
$3.00 on the top side; in Cleveland 
$2.00; and in Chicago and St. Louis 
$1.00. THE IRON AGE scrap com- 
posite is up $1.17 per gross ton this 
week to $21.17. This is the larg- 
est single advance in the composite 
this year. 

PITTSBURGH—The lid blew off the 
Pittsburgh scrap market this week. For 
the first time since prices started to de- 
cline last Jan. 13 from a high of $42.50- 
$43.00, No. 1 heavy melting steel turned 
upward, jumping $2.00 a ton on the top 
juotation to $22.50 to $23.00. As far as 
ould be determined, there was little or 

mill buying in evidence, but the 
trength of the market was there, never- 
ieless, based on higher prices being paid 

brokers to cover old orders or for 
peculative purposes. And _ indications 


were that prices were in for a still fur- 


her rise, 





August 18, 1949 


CHICAGO—Limited buying prevailed 
again last week at $1.00 over former prices 
for openhearth grades. Railroad lists con- 
tinued to boom upward with cast scrap 
still leading the parade. Most traders are 
expecting a good pickup in mill buying in 
September. In effect they thus believe 
there will not be any major strikes. Sharp 
increases in operations of some of the 
smaller mills in the area last week added 
some weight to the bullish market. Mills 
report trouble in getting brokers to quote 
on No. 2 heavy melting. Some of this 
hesitancy is due to dealers refusing to 
part with their scrap at current offers. 


PHILADELPHIA—The market is very 
strong, and brokers are required to pay 
more money to cover commitments. Open- 
hearth grades have been advanced 50¢ on 
an appraisal basis. The stronger senti- 
ment is confined largely to dealer circles, 
for mills have not been buying tonnages. 
A more active foundry market is building 
up cast prices, which advanced $1.00 to 
$2.00 last week. 


NEW YORK—A stronger market and 
generally better feeling found prices 
higher on all items this week. The tight 
supply of scrap and increased demand 
from the mills and foundries has been one 
of the main factors for higher quotations. 
Brokers were paying up to $14.00 to $14.50 
for No. 1 steel here this week. The cast 
grades responded most to the increase 
with No. 1 machinery cast selling at $22.00 
to $24.00. Demand for chemical borings has 
improved and this item is now being 
quoted at $13.00 to $13.50. 


DETROIT—In the continued absence of 
substantial mill buying, the Detroit mar- 
ket continues to exhibit unmistakable 
strength, although the forces holding up 





the market are as mysterious as ever 
Covering on short sales is reported to be 
widespread and to this should be added 


the threat of shortages of some grades 


and a practically unprecedented amount 
of speculation. All grades here are up at 
least $2.00 this week; cast iron grades 
have jumped $5.00 per ton during the past 
week. 


CLEVELAND—Broker buying for con- 
sumers in other districts is keeping the 
scrap market here and in the Valley in 
a minor uproar. Also, the rather sub- 
stantial tonnage of speculative scrap over- 
handing the market is a contributing fac- 
tor. It is doubtful if brokers would take 
an order for a large tonnage at quoted 
prices at this time, but it is probably 
equally unlikely that mills would give 
them the chance, despite rumors of quiet 
buying, etc. Mills foresee the end of the 
flurry by the middle of October, a predic- 
tion some brokers prefer to discount 


BOSTON—There has been no rush to 
buy scrap, but the feeling is somewhat 
better, though spotty. No. 1 steel sells 
for between $11.00 and $12.00, which, of 
course, is the best price for this in many 
weeks. Other categories hold fairly firm, 
except for cast. This seems a laggard 
with no activity and hardly a price 
quoted. 


BUFFALO — Optimism was rampant 
among traders in the local market this 
week, but leading consumers continued 
to hold off. So far dealers and mills ap- 
pear to be about $2.00 apart in their ideas 
of prices on openhearth grades. Sales of 
No. 1 heavy melting at $21.50 and of No. 2 
steel at $19.50 were reported to a smaller 
consumer, confirming last week's ad- 
vances which were made on the basis of 
brokerage business 


CINCINNATI—AI! grades were stronger 
here this week as tonnage began mov- 
ing to other districts, including Pitts- 
burgh. Mills are not buying and appear 
determined not to run the market up on 
themselves. Two mills in this district are 
out of the market but the third is try- 
ing to buy with no takers at the offered 
price. Foundries are buying. Some of the 
dealers are holding fairly substantial ton- 
nages in their yards for higher prices and 
brokers are paying higher prices to cover 


on some orders. 


BIRMINGHAM—Increased strength is 
being shown throughout the scrap list 
here. On the basis of small tonnages 
bought by one Southern mill, No. 1 heavy 
melting steel has advanced $2.00 per ton 
As much as $34.00 is being paid for No. 1 
cupola cast, an advance of $1.00. Despite 
higher prices, the level generally is still 
too low to attract the interest of truckers 
who have all but disappeared from the 
scrap scene in this area. 


ST. LOUIS—The scrap market contin- 
ues strong, principally on activity by 
brokers, who in some instances are pay- 
ing more for material than the prices 
quoted. There has been some buying, 
especially of foundry grades, but there 
has been little by the steel mills. Offer- 
ings by the railroads are light because 
they are holding down on maintenance 
work and shipments from the country 
are small. 
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IRON AGE 
FOUNDED 1855 


Pittsburgh 


No hvy. melting . »- $22.50 to 
No. 2 hvy. melting sass Bee to 
No. 1 bundles 
No. 2 bundles . 18.50 to 
Machine shop turn, ...... 14.00 to 
Mixed bor. and ms. turn. 4.00 to 
Shoveling turnings ‘ . 17.00 to 
Cast iron borings .. x“ . 16.50 to 
Low phos. plate 23.50 to 
Heavy turnings > . 18.50 to 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting .. 23.50 to 
Scrap rails, random lgth.. 26.50 to 
Rails 2 ft and under 31.00 to 
t. steel wheels . 26.00 to 
t. spring steel 26.00 to 
t. couplers and knuckles 26.00 to 
No. 1 machinery cast. - 34.00 to 
Mixed yard cast. 30.00 to 
Heavy breakable cast. ... 24.00 to 
Malleable 7 : 29.00 to 


. 
Chicago 
No. 1 hvy melting 22.00 to 
No. 2 hvy. melting 20.00 to 
No. 1 factory bundles .. 22.00 to 
No. 1 dealers’ bundles .. .00 to 
No. 2 dealers’ bundles .. 19.00 to 
Machine shop turn. ; . 12.50 to 
Mixed bor. and turn. . ; .50 to 
Shoveling turnings eadie 5.00 to 
Cast iron borings ....... 14.00 to 


Low phos. forge crops ... 26.00 to 
Low phos. plate - 24.00 to 
No. 1 RR. hvy melting .. 27.00 to 
Scrap rails, random lIgth. 31.00 to 
Rerolling rails .. 35.00 to 
tails 2 ft and under 34. 00 to 
Locomotive tires, cut .. 385.00 to 
Cut bolsters & side frames 28.00 to 
Angles and splice bars ... 30.00 to 
RR. steel car axles .. . 36.00 to 
No. 3 steel wheels 28.00 to 
RR. couples and knuckles 28.00 to 


No. 1 machinery cast. .... 40.00 to 
No. 1 agricul. cast. .. 38.00 to 
Heavy breakable cast. 33.00 to 
RR. grate bars oak aide 28.00 to 
Cast iron brake shoes .. 28.00 to 
Cast iron car wheels ... 34.00 to 
Malleable 31.00 to 


Philadelphia 


melting . $18.00 to 
No. 2 hvy. melting 16.50 to 
No. 1 bundles ine 18.00 to 
No. 2 bundles . 16.00 to 
Machine shop turn. 11.00 to 
Mixed bor. and turn. 11.00 to 
Shoveling turnings ---- 13.50 to 


Low phos. punchings, plate 20.00 to 
Low phos. 5 ft and under.. 19.00 to 
Low phos. bundles ....... 17.00 to 
Hvy. axle forge turn. 17.00 to 
Clean cast chem. borings 17.00 to 
RR. steel wheels 22.00 to 
RR. spring steel 22.00 to 
No. 1 machinery cast. 29.00 to 
Mixed yard cast 25.00 to 
Heavy breakable cast..... 25.00 to 
Cast iron carwheels 27.00 to 
Malleable 25.00 to 


No. 1 hvy. 


Cleveland 


melting .. ++ $20.50 to 
No. 2 hvy. melting 18.00 to 
No. 1 busheling 20.50 to 
No. 1 bundles e+ 000 See ee 
No. 2 bundles sllkene ak 16.00 to 
Machine shop turn. ‘ . 10.50 to 
Mixed bor. and turn. 16.50 to 
Shoveling turnings 16.50 to 
Cast iron borings paaie i 16.50 to 
Low phos. 2 ft and under. . 22.50 to 
Steel axle turn. . ° . 18.50 to 
Drop forge flashings .. 20.50 to 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting - 23.00 to 
Rails 3 ft and under 30.00 to 
Rails 18 in. and under 31.00 to 


No. 1 hvy. 


] machinery cast. 36.00 to 
cast 26.00 to 
grate bars 00 to 
§ plate 00to 
Malleabl ou to 


Youngstown 


No. 1 hvy. melting .. $21.50 to 
No. 2 hvy melting 19.50 to 
No. 1 bundles 
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$23.00 
21.00 
23.00 
19.00 
15.00 
15.00 
17.50 
17.00 
24.00 
19.00 
24.00 
27.00 
32.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 
35.00 
31.00 
25.00 
30.00 


23.00 
21.00 
23.00 
22.00 
20.00 
13.00 
13.00 
17.00 
15.00 
26.50 
25.00 
28.00 
32.00 
36.00 
35.00 
36.00 
29.00 
31.00 
37.00 
29.00 
29.00 


41.00 
39.00 
34.00 
29.00 
29.00 
35.00 
32.00 


18.50 
17.00 
18.50 
16.50 
+ .00 

50 
13.60 
21.00 
20.00 
18.00 
18.00 


19.00 


22.50 
22.50 
31.00 
27.00 
26.00 
28.00 


26.00 


$21.00 
18.50 
21.00 
21.00 
50 
.00 
00 
00 
.00 
00 
00 
00 
.00 
00 
00 


Pak ek ed ft et 


I-11 


Ss woot toe 


00 
00 
oo 
oo 
oo 


DAN ee 


whos > 


—— MARKETS & PRICES 


Going prices as obtained in the 
trade by THE IRON AGE, based 
on representative tonnages. All 
prices are per gross ton de- 
livered to consumer unless 
otherwise noted. 


August 15, 1949 


18.00 
12.00 


.50 to 
.50 to 
.50 to 18.00 
50to 18.00 


24.50 to 25.00 


No. 2 bundles .. 
Mac pine shop turn. 
Shoveling turnings 
Cast iron borings 


Low phos. plate 


No. hvy. melting ......$21.00 to $22.00 
No. hvy. melting ...... 18.50 to 19.50 
No. busheling ......... 18.50to 19.50 
No. bundles ..... 18.50 to 19.50 
No. bundles .... 16.50 to 17.50 
Machine shop turn. 12.00 to 13.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. 14.50to 15.00 
Shoveling turnings 15.00 to 16.00 
Cast iron borings 14.50 to 15.00 

24.00 


Low phos. plate 23.00 to 
25.00 


Scrap rails, random leth.. 24.00 to 

Rails 18 in. and under 29.00 to 30.00 
RR. steel wheels 25.00 to 26.00 
RR. spring steel a 25.00 to 26.00 
RR. couplers and knuckles 25.00 to 26.00 
30.00 


No. 1 cupola cast ........ 29.00 to 
Mixed yard cast ........ 27.00 to 
Stove plate 27.00 to 
Small indus. malleable 19.50 to 


Birmingham 


No. 1 hvy. melting 
No. 2 hvy melting 
No. 2 bundles 

No. 1 busheling 
Machine shop turn. 
Shoveling turnings 
Cast iron borings ... : 15.00 
jar crops and plate ...-$25.00 to 27.00 
Structural and plate ... 25.00 to 27. 00 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melt. . 21.00 
Scrap rails, random lgth. 22.00 to 23.00 
Rerolling rails ... i 24. 50to 25.00 
Rails 2 ft and under 25.00 to 26.00 
Angles & splice bars 24.00 to 25.00 
Std. steel axles ea 23.00 to 25.00 
No. 1 cupola cast. at . 82.00 to 34.00 
Stove — 27.00 to 27.50 
Cast iron carwhee Is 19.00 to 20.00 


$20.00 
20.00 
18.00 
20.00 
14.50 
16.00 


St. Louis 


No. 1 hvy. melting .......$21.00 to $22.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting 18.00 to 19.00 
No. 2 bundled sheets - 00 to 18.00 
Machine shop turn. 3.00 to 14.00 
Shoveling turnings + ‘00 to 14.00 
Rails, random lengths ... 26.00to 27.00 
Rails 3 ft and under .. . 80.00to 31.00 
Locomotive tires. uncut .. 22.00to 23.00 
Angles and splice bars ... 28.00 to 29.00 
Std. steel car axles 29.00 to 30.00 
RR. spring steel csleeees Beeee tO BZeeo 
No. 1 machinery cast. . 81.00 to 32.00 
Hvy. breakable cast. 25.00 to 26.00 
Cast iron brake shoes ,. 28 00to 29.00 
Stove plate .. ete 24.00 to 25.00 
Cast iron car wheels | 30.00 to 32.00 
Malleable 25.00 to 27.00 


New York 


Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on cars: 
No. 1 hvy. melting $1 4.00 to $14.50 
No. 2 hvy. melting . 18.00to 13.50 
No. 2 bundles ; 2.00 to 12.50 
Machine shop turn. ‘50 to 8.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. .50 to 8.00 
Shoveling turnings 8.00 to 8.50 
Clean cast chem. bor. 3.00 to 13.50 
2.00 to 24.00 
00to 21.00 
9.00 to 19.50 
9.00 to 19.50 
5.00 to 15.50 


No. 1 machinery cast. 
Mixed yard ee : 
Charging box cast . 
Heavy breakable cast. 
Unstrp. motor blocks 


Boston 
Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on cars: 


No. 1 hvy. melting . $11.00 to $12.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting 10.00 to 11.00 
No. 1 bundles 10.50 to 11.50 


No. 2 bundles 

Machine shop turn. 

Mixed bor. and turn. 

Shoveling turnings .... 

No. 2 busheling 

Clean cast chem. borings. 10.50 to 
No. 1 machinery cast..... 27.00 to 
No. 2 machinery cast. 19.00 to 
Heavy breakable cast.... 16.00 to 
ee Se arrears 8 


Detroit 


Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on cars; 


No. 1 hvy. melting $16.00 to $17.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting 14.00 to 15.00 
No. 1 bundles 16.00 to 17.00 
New  busheling 16.00 to 17.00 
Flashings 16.00 to 17.00 
Machine shop ‘turn. 8.50to 9.50 
Mixed bor. and turn. 8.50 to 9.50 
Shoveling turnings . 9.50to 10.50 
Cast iron borings .. . 9.50 to 10.50 
Low phos. plate ... 16.00 to 17.00 


No. 1 cupola cast 29.00 to 30.00 
Heavy breakable cast. .. 22.00 to 25.00 
Stove plate eiweene 22.08 to 24.00 
Automotive cast. 29.00 to 30.00 


Cincinnati 


Per gross ton, f.o.b. cars: 
No. 1 hvy. melting ... «$17.50 to $18.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 bundles 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 2 bundles 15.50 to 16.00 
Machine shop turn. 8.00to 9.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. 9.00 to 10.00 
Shoveling turnings 9.00 to 10.00 
Cast iron borings 10.00 to 11.00 
Low phos. 18 in. under . 27.00 to 27.50 


Rails, random lengths .. 26.00 to 27.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 34.00 to 36.00 
No. 1 cupola cast. 31.50 to 32.50 
Hvy. breakable cast. 25.00 to 26.00 
Drop broken cast. 34.00 to 


San Francisco 


No. 1 hvy. melting .. 
No. hvy. melting 

No. SE ci +. 0009's 045 
No. bundles 

No bundles 

Machine shop turn. 

Elec. fur. 1 ft and under.. 


No. 1 RR. hvy. melting. 
Scrap rails, random lgth. 


No. 1 cupola cast 


conor bo 


10.00 
25.00 


18.00 
20.00 


$20.00 to 25.00 


Los meee 


No. 1 hvy. melting .. 
No. 2 hvy. melting 
No. 1 bundles 

No. 2 bundles 

No. 3 bundles 


$20.00 
18.00 
16.00 
16,00 


Sah a J 13.00 
Mach. shop turn. ai 12.00 


30.00 
20.00 
31.00 


Elec. fur. 1 ft and under. . eons 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting ... ... 
No. 1 cupola cast. .. $30.00 to 


Seattle 


No. 1 hvy. melting 
No. 2 hvy. melting 
No. 1 bundles 
No. 2 bundles 
No. 3 bundles 


Elec. fur. 1 ft and under 
RR. hvy. melting 


No. 1 cupola cast... $20.00 to 
Heavy breakable cast.... .... 


Hamilton, Ont. 


Cast grades f.o.b. shipping point: 
No. 1 hvy. melting $20.00 
No. 1 bundles 20.00 
No. 2 bundles 
Mechanical bundles 
Mixed steel scrap 
Mixed bor. and turn.. 
tails, remelting 
Rails, rerolling 
Bushelings ; 
Bush., new fact, prep'd... 
Bush., new fact, unprep'd. 
Short steel turnings 


Cast scrap $33.00 to 
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10.50 
5.50 
4.50 
6.50 
9.00 

11.00 

29.00 

22.50 

17.00 

20.50 


nh cars: 
$17.00 
15.00 
17.00 
17.00 
17.00 
9.50 
9.50 
10.50 
10.50 
17.00 
30.00 
25.00 
24.00 


11.00 
27.50 
27.00 
36.00 
32.50 
26.00 
35.00 


17.00 
15.00 


13.00 
13.00 
10.00 
10.00 


25.00 
18.00 
20.00 


16.00 
15.00 
15.00 
12.00 
21.00 
19.00 
27.00 
20.00 








WE CATER 
TO THE CHARGER 


L-flicient production requires high speed in 
I I hs I 

a Peta ris furnaces. The small charging 

doors limit the size and shape of scrap a ee 

can be charged. lo avoid loss of 

production time. the charger must have 

properly prepared scrap with 


108 te 8 8 8) | eight per TR? 


We recoinize Matty problems. One of the 
Tad tio thar of our organization is to 
furnish serap which will insure 

I 


maximum production at lowest cost. 


CONSULT OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF SCRAP 


LURIA BROTHERS AND COMPANY, INC. 


Main Office Branch Offices 


- ——]. ===§ BIRMINGHAM, ALA. CHICAGO, ILL. HOUSTON, TEXAS PITTSBURGH, PA. 
aie et pete Empire Bldg. 100 W. Monroe St. 803-4-5 Milam Bldg. Oliver Bldg. 
: —— S| BOSTON, MASS. CLEVELAND, O. LEBANON, PA. PUEBLO, COLO. 
Ya rds Statler Bldg. 1022 Midland Bldg. Luria Bldg. Colorado Bidg. 
i=] BUFFALO, N.Y. DETROIT, MICH. NEW YORK, N.Y. READING, PA, 
gy ag cane ™~ & Genesee Bldg. 2011 Book Bidg. Woolworth Bldg. Luria Bidg. 


M me ST. LOUIS, MO. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
COEMA, eo — nme Oo 2110 Railway Exchange Bldg. Pacific Gas & Elec. Co., Bldg. 
» PA. 


LEADERS IN IRON AND STEEL SCRAP SINCE 1889 
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IRON AGE . ‘Ke 
FOUNDED 1855~ MARKETS & PRICES 


shipments. 


Weighted index 
shapes, plates, wire, rails, black pipe, hot 
and cold-rolled sheets and strip, 
senting major portion of finished steel 
Index recapitulated in Aug. 
28, 1941, issue and in May 12, 1949. 


based on steel bars, 


repre- 





at 


Comparison of Prices 


Steel prices on this page are the average of various 
t.o.b. quotations of major producing areas: Pittsburgh, 





— 


Price advances over previous week are printed 
in Heavy Type; declines appear in Italics. 


Aug. 16, Aug. 9, July 19, Aug. 17, 
1949 


Pig Iron: 





Based on averages for basic iron 


Chicago, 


at Valley furnaces and foundry iron 
Philadelphia, 
Valley and Birmingham. 


Buffalo, 


Based on 


No. 


1 heavy melting 


chieago, Gary , r er gross ton) 1949 1949 1948 
chs ago anaes Cleveland, Youngstown. ae ‘Scatee Phila.....$50.56 $50.56 $50.56 $49.26 
Flat-Rolled Steel: Aug. 16, Aug. 9, July 19, Aug. 17, No. 2. Valley furnace 46.50 46.50 46.50 43.50 
11eecents, per pound) 1949 1949 toes ioes No. 2) Southern Cin’ti*.. 4547 4547 45.47 49.47 
ot-rolled sheets ....... ) ‘ : . ‘ i 
Cold-rolled sheets ...... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 OS ee ee a ae on 
: : No. 2, foundry, Chicagot 46.50 46.50 46.50 43.00 
Galvanized sheets (10 ga) 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 te del’ ‘ ia* 14 48.7 
| Hot-rolled strip 325 3.25 325 3.265 ee a a ae a ile 
‘one cere ne : F : : Basic, Valley furnace.... 46. . 5 ‘ 
a WE cnccune = — oa ry Malleable, Chicagot .... “ =o coke aa 
Plates wrought iron..." 7.85 7.85 785 185 © Qhareoaly'Chieago «ss. 1878 7878 78.78 055 
ee — — 802) 33.25 33.25 33.25 38.25 Ferromanganeset ...... 173.40 173.40 178.40 145.00 
"(dollars per ee box) ‘ Big Bante y my , aa for delivery to foundries in the Chi. 
Tinplate (1.50 Ib) cokes.. $7.75 $7.75 $7.75 $6.80 tAverage of U. 8. prices quoted on Ferroalloy page. 
Tinplate, electro (0.50 lb) 6.70 6.70 6.70 6.00 *Does not include interim increase on total freight charges, 
Special coated mfg. ternes 6.65 6.65 6.65 5.90 effective Jan. 11, 1949. 
Bars and Shapes: Scrap: 
(cents per pound) (per gross ton) ai 
Merchant bars.......... 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.37 Heavy melt’g steel, P’gh.$22.75 $21.00 $20.75 $42.75 
Cold-finished bars ...... 3.995 3.995 3.995 3.995 Heavy melt’g steel, Phila. 18.25 17.50 17.50 45.00 
Alioy adh sie ci 3.75 3.75 S75 3.75 ane Sees me, ge —— oor eh aaa 
tructural shapes ...... 3.25 3.25 3. 8.25 o. 1, hy. comp. sh’t Det.. 16. 19 . CO.UN 
Stainless bars (No. 302). 28.50 28.50 28.50 28.25 Low phos. Young’n...... 24.75 = 20.75 20.75 = 47.75 
Wrought iron bars...... 9.50 9.50 9.50 9.50 No. 1, cast, Pittsburgh... 34.50 27.50 27.00 65.00 
Wire: No. 1, cast, Philadelphia. 30.00 27.50 27.50 65.50 
(cents per pound) No. 1, cast, Chicago..... 40.50 39.50 31.00 74.50 
ae DE tdownecs cer 4.15 4.15 4.15 4.256 Coke: Connellsville: 
ails: (per net ton at oven) 
(dollars per 100 Ib) Furnace coke, prompt...$14.25 $14.25 $14.25 $15.00 
yey _ pasweeesedu yi — et Foundry coke, prompt.... 15.75 15.75 16.25 17.00 
OF ere k ; . y 
ae Nonferrous Metals: 
Te eer ans ton) C oe fect ag - a Fo a pe 17.625 23.50 
é: Rerolling billets ........ $52.00 $52.00 $52.00 $52.00 Copper, Lake Gonn...... 17.75 17.75 17.75 23.625 
“ Slabs, rerolling ........ 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 Tin, Grade A, New York $1.03 $1.03 $1.03 $1.03 
' FOTeine DUIS... 20sec. 61.00 61.00 61.00 61.00 Zine, East St. Louis.... 10.00 10.00 9.50 15.00 
, Alloy blooms, billets, slabs 63.00 63.00 63.00 63.00 Lead, St. Louis ....... 14.80 14.80 13.80 19.30 
= Wire rod and Skelp: Aluminum, virgin ...... 17.00 17.00 17.00 16.00 
C (cents per pound) Nickel electrolytic 42.93 42.93 42.93 42.90 
. GEE x ccccbiaws sy 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.619 Magnesium, ingot ..... 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 
me DN secsesbaneticewes 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 Antimony, Laredo, Tex.. 38.50 38.50 88.50 365.00 
Ly Starting with the issue of May 12, 1949, the weighted 
é a finished steel composite was revised for the years 19841 to 
e e date. The weights used are based on the average product 
>. Composite Prices fo Rede inclusive. ‘The cae ef qaarterty: apures Ras, bees 
a climinated because it ‘was too nenaitive, eee p. 189 of May 
ce. Finished Steel Base Price Pig Iron Scrap Steel 
= Aug. 16, 1949.........3.705¢ per . eee eeeeeeeens ....$45.91 per gross ton.... ...... $21.17 per gross ton...... 
= 3 One week ago........ pe per ees exaniaens -..-945.91 per gross ton.... ...... $20.00 per gross ton...... 
' - One month ago...... 7054 per Ib......ceeeees ...-$45.91 per gross ton.... ...... $19.33 per gross ton...... 
- One year ago ........ 3.720¢ per Ib.........+++. ee eS | ee er $43.16 per gross ton...... 
High Low High Low High Low 
1949.... 3.720¢ Jan. 1 3.705¢ May 8 $46.82 Jan. 4 $45.91 May 10 $43.00 Jan. 1 $19.33 June 28 
1948.... 3.721¢ July 27 8.1938¢ Jan. 1 46.91 Oct. 12 39.58 Jan. 6 43.16 July 27 39.75 Mar. 9 
1947.... 3.193¢ July 29 2.848¢ Jan. 1 37.98 Dec. 80 30.14 Jan. 7 42.58 Oct. 28 29.50 May 20 
1946.... 2.848¢ Dec. 31 2.464¢ Jan. 1 30.14 Dec. 10 25.87 Jan. 1 31.17 Dec. 24 19.17 Jan. 1 
1945.... 2.464¢ May 29 2.396¢ Jan. 1 25.37 Oct. 23 23.61 Jan. 2 19.17 Jan. 2 18.92 May 22 
1943... 2 306¢ 2 396¢ 73.61 73.61 —a "a 
ee 2.396¢ 2.396¢ 23.61 23.61 19.17 19.17 
1041... 2.396¢ 2.396¢ $23.61 Mar. 20 $23.45 Jan. 2 $22.00 Jan. 7 $19.17 Apr. 10 
1940... 2.30467¢ Jan. 2 2.24107¢ Apr. 16 23.45 Dec. 23 22.61 Jan. 2 21.83 Dec. 30 16.04 Apr. 9 
1939....  2.85367¢ Jan. 8 2.26689¢ May 16 22.61 Sept. 19 20.61 Sept. 12 22.50 Oct. 8 14.08 May 16 
1938....  2.58414¢ Jan. 4 2.27207¢ Oct. 18 23.25 June 21 19.61 July 6 15.00 Nov, 22 11.00 June 7 
1937.... 2.58414¢ Mar. 9 2.32268¢Jan. 4 23.25 Mar. 9 20.25 Feb. 16 21.92 Mar.80 12.67 June 9 
19386.... 2.82268¢ Dec. 28 2.05200¢ Mar. 10 19.74 Nov. 24 18.73 Aug. 11 17.75 Dec. 21 12.67 June 8 
1935.... 2.07642¢ Oct. 1 2.06492¢Jan. 8 18.84 Nov. 5 17.83 May 14 13.42 Dec. 10 10.33 Apr. 29 
1934....  2.15867¢ Apr. 24 1.95757¢Jan. 2 17.90 May 1 16.90 Jan. 27 13.00 Mar. 18 9.50 Sept. 25 
ea 1.95578¢ Oct. 38 1.75836¢May 2 16.90 Dec. 5 13.56 Jan. 3 12.25 Aug. 8 6.75 Jan. 38 
1932....  1.89196¢ July 6 1.83901¢Mar. 1 14.81 Jan. 5 18.56 Dec. 6 8.50 Jan. 12 6.48 July 5 
1931....  1.99626¢ Jan. 13 1.86586¢ Dec. 29 15.90 Jan. 6 14.79 Dec. 15 11.383 Jan. 6 8.50 Dec. 29 
1929.... 2.817738¢ May 28 2.264984 Oct. 29 | 18.71 May 14 18.21 Dec. 17 17.58 Jan. 29 14.08 Dec. 8 


steel scrap quotations to consumers 
at Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Chi- 


cago. 


August 18, 1949 








printed 
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Lug. 17, 
1948 
$49.26 
43.50 
49.47 
438.38 
43.00 
48.76 
43.00 
43.50 
43.50 
69.55 
145.00 


he Chi. 


charges, 


$42.75 
45.00 
41.75 
38.00 
47.75 
65.00 
65.50 
74.50 


515.00 
17.00 


23.50 
23.625 
$1.03 
15.00 
19.30 
16.00 
42.90 
20.50 
35.00 


eeeene 


ec. 8 
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d Chi- 
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Aucust 18, 1949 


Since 1898—for over fifty years—Alter 
Co. has served the scrap consumer as well 
as the scrap producing industry and scrap 


dealer. 


Without obligation we will be pleased to 


counsel with you. 


Ouer. 50 


ALTER 


c UO SB FAR 


1700 ROCKINGHAM ROAD DAVENPORT 2, IOWA 
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MARKETS & PRICES 


STEEL PRICES 


Base prices at producing points apply to the sizes and grades produced in these areas 








PRODUCTS j 
Spar- Middle- Seattle, 
Pitts- Cleve- Birm- Youngs-| rows | Granite | town, Johns- | S. Frisco, 
burgh Chicago Gary land | ingham | Buffalo | town Point | City Ohio Detroit | town (LosAngeles Fontana 
} a Yp-in 
| | & -in 
} INGOTS $50.00 | $50.00 | i-in 
Carbon forging 1% -il 
= 1%-i 
Alloy $51.00 (per net ton) $51.00 9-in 
2% t 
BILLETS, BLOOMS, SLABS $52.00 $52.00 $52.00 (per net ton) $52.00 $71.00 Stee 
Carbon, rerolling 1° 2-in. 
= t 
Carbon forging billets $61.00 | $61.00 $61.00 | $61.00 | $61.00 | $61.00 | (per net ton) $61.00 $61.00 $80.00 ‘3 t 
Stee! 
Alloy $63.00 | $63.00 $63.00 (Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon $63.00 $82.00 9.in. 
= $63.00) (per net ton) 2% t 
PIPE SKELP 3.25 3.25 | Warren sat 
=3.25 Wrol 
WIRE RODS 3.40 | 3.40 ' 3.40 | 3.40 3.40 | 3.50 | Worcester 3.40 | 4.0511 in 
3.70 4.2012 Te | 
SHEETS 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 Warren, Ashland 3.45 3.9513 4.15 — 
Hot-rolled 4 (Conshohocken, Pa. 3.35) =3.25 : 
: Wro 
Cold-rotied 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.20 4.00 Warren 4.20 Pittsburg, 4.90 9-in. 
4.00 Cal. =4.95 2% t 
Galvanized (10 gage) 4.40 | 4.40 | 4.40 4.40 4.40 | Canton 4.40 © Ashland | 5.1518 ‘Met 
=4.40 =4.40 
Enameling (12 gage) 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.60 4.40 4.70 | 
Long ternes (10 gage) 4.80 4.80 4.80 4 
-in. 
¥ -in. 
STRIP 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 Warren 3.45 4.00 to 4.40 1-in. 
Hot-rolled ! =3.25 4.25 1% -i 
1% -ii 
Cold-rolied 2 4.00 4.15 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 New Haven=4.50 4.20 to 4.90 2-in. 
\ Warren=4.00 to 4.25; 4.25 | 2% t 
. TINPLATE $7.75 | $7.75 $7.75 $7.85 $7.85 $7.95 Warren, Ohio | Pittsburg, Stee’ 
' Cokes, 1.50 Ib. base box =$7.75 Cal. = $8. 2-in. 
2% t 
; E , 
- aan aie a8 Ib. box Deduct $1.30, $1.05 and 75¢ respectively from 1.50 ib. coke base box price - 
r . ee 
-in. 
TERNES MFG.., special coated Deduct $1.10 from 1.50 Ib. coke base box price 1" t 
= re 3% t 
: BLACKPLATE CANMAKING i 
i 55 to 128 Ib. Deduct $2.00 from 1.50 Ib. coke base box price Wro 
‘ ee ee raed 7 a ee at et oe Sr %-in 
. BLACKPLATE, h.e., 29 ga.8 5.30 5.30 5.30 5.40 Warren, Ohio io 
=5.30 
a BARS 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 Canton 3.55 3.35 4.05 to 4.00 Wro! 
- Carbon Steel =3.35 4.10!4 2-in. 
ge 2% t 
' ne Reinforcing 5 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 Canton 3.35 4.05 to 4.00 4% t 
> =3.35 4.1014 
_ 4 Fo 
:.'* Cold-finished & 3.95to | 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.30 seam 
i ~~. 4.00 (lows 
“7 7 butt 
. Alloy, hot-rolled 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon =3.75 4.05 3.75 4.80!2 4.75 and : 
(lows 
and 
Alloy cold-drawn 4.65 4.65 4.65 4.65 4.65 4.65 Massillon =4.65 Worcester point 
4.95 plies. 
| jobt 
PLATE 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 Coatesville=3.50, Claymont=3.50 3.65 3.40 4.3014 4.00 Fon 
Carbon steel ® Conshohocken = 3. 50 Geneva =3.40, Harrisburg = 3.50 figur 
Floor plates 4.55 4.55 4.55 Conshohocken, Harrisburg 
= 4.55 
Alley 4.40 4.40 4.40 Coatesville=4.50 Sec 
mere 
ae a minis 
SHAPES, Structural 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.30 Bethlehem =3.30, Geneva, Utah =3.25 3.30 .-% 3.80 carlo 
; OD 
MANUFACTURERS’ WIRE 7 4.15 4.15 4.15 4.15 4.15 4.25 (Duluth=4.15, Worcester =4.45 | 4.18 5.151! In in. 
Bright | ° 
Spring (high carbon) 5.20 | 5.20 5.20 5.30 Worcester = 5.50 5.20 | Duluth= 3 
New Haven, Trenton=5.50 5.20-6.15 $Y 
4 
PILING, Steel sheet 4.05 4.05 4.05 
( 
Steel prices shown above are f.o.b. producing points in cents per pound unless otherwise indicated, Extras apply. 
(1) Widths up to 12-in, inclusive. (2) 0.25 carbon and less. (3) Cokes, 1.25 Ib. deduct 25¢ per base box. (4) 18 gage and 8 to 
’ heavier. (5) Fer straight length material only from Producers to fabricators. (6) Also shafting. For quantities of 6 to 
10,000 Ib and over. (7) Carload lot in manufacturing trade. (8) Hollowware enameling gages 29 to 31 only. (9) Pro- 6 to 
duced to dimensional tolerances in AISI Manual See. 6. (10) Slab prices subject to negotiation in most cases, (11) San b-in 
Francisco only. (12) Los Angeles only. (13) San Francisco and Los Angeles only. (14) Seattle only. (15) Seattle and F 
Los Angeles only. ahi 
Cis 
Dipe 
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PIPE AND TUBING 


Base discounts, f.0.b. milis, 
Base price, about $200.00 per net ton. 


Standard, Threaded and 


Coupled 

Steel, buttweld* Black Galv. 
Mein, ..seeee 43 to4l 26% to 24% 
i | 46 to44 30% to 28% 
i-in. wee. 48% to46% 33% to31% 
1%-in. ..... 49 to47 34 to32 
iig-in. ...... 49% to47% 34% to 32% 
ee we 35 to33 
2% to 3-in 50% to 48% 35% to33% 
Steel, lapweld 
2-in. ince 39% 26 to24 
2% to 8-in. .. 43% to42% 28 to27 
3% to 6-in. 46% to42% 31 to 27 
Steel, seamless 
SEM. cc osee . 88% to 27 23 toll 
2% to 3-in. .. 41% to32% 26 tolT7 
3% to 6-in. 43% to38% 28 to23 
Wrought Iron, buttweld 
~ ee +20% +47 

-in. +10% +36 
1&1% in + 4% +27 
2-in — 1% +23% 
$-in. — 2 +23 
Wrought Iron, lapweld 
GRE hinek 0.008 + 7% +31 
2% to 3%-in. + 5 +26% 
4-in. .. , list +20% 
4% to 8- in. + 2 +22 


Extra Strong, Plain Ends 
Steel, buttweld 


Mein. ....... 42 to 40 27 to 25 
are: a 31 to29 
fa babs. seas nee 34 to32 
1%-in. ...... 48% to46% 34% to32% 
ae 49 to47 35 to 33 
Bu. vse ss . 49% to47T% 35% to34% 
2% to 3-in. .. 50 to48 36 to34 
Steel, lapweld 

2-in. se 39% to38% 25 to24 
2% to 3-in. .. 44% to42% 30 to28 
3% to 6-in. .. 48 to44 33% to 31% 
Steel, seamless 

2-in. a 37% to32% 23 to18 
2% to 3-in. 41% to36% 27 to23 
3% to 6-in. .. 45 30% 
rupagee oven, buttweld 

%-in. Sian +16 +40 
=v ese8 - 9% +34 

1 to 3-in. .... 1% +23 
Wrought Iron, lapweld 

a dteve s « + 4% +27% 
2% to 4-in. — 5 +16 
4% to 6-in. .. — 1 +20% 


For threads only, buttweld, lapweld and 
seamless pipe, one a higher discount 
(lower price) applie For plain ends, 
buttweld, lapweld and seamless pipe 3-in. 
and smaller, three points higher discount 
(lower price) applies, while for lapweld 
and seamless 3%-in. and larger four 
points higher discount (lower price) ap- 
plies. On buttweld and lapweld steel pipe, 
jobbers are granted a discount of 5 pct. 
‘Fontana, Calif., deduct 11 points from 
figures in left columns. 


BOILER TUBES 


Seamless steel and electric welded com- 
mercial boiler tubes and locomotive tubes, 
minimum wall. Prices per 100 ft at mill in 
carload lots, cut length 4 to 24 ft inclusive. 


OD Gage Seamless Electric Weld 
in in. BWG H.R. C.R. HER. C.D. 
13 $19.18 $22.56 $18.60 $21.89 
2% 12 25.79 30.33 25.02 29.41 
12 28.68 33.76 27.82 32.74 
8% 11 35.85 42.20 34.78 40.94 
10 9= 44.61 62.86 43.17 50.78 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


Per net ton 

§ to 24-in., del’d Chicago . $95.70 

§ to 24-in., del’d N. Y. $92. 50 to 97.40 

6 to 24-in., Birmingham ......... 82.50 
$-in. and "larger, f.o.b. cars, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, for all 
- il shipment; rail and water 

ipment less . - 109.30 

C ass “A” and gas pipe, "$5 ‘extra; 4-in. 

Dipe is $5 a ton above 6-in. 


m 62 ce DO DO 
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BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS, SET 
SCREWS 


Consumer Prices 


(Bolts and nuts f.o.b. mill Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Birmingham or Chicago) 


Base discount less case lots 


Machine and Carriage Bolts 


Pet Off List 
% in. & smaller x 6 in. & shorter.... 35 
9/16 & %& in. x 6 in. & shorter....... 37 
% in. & larger x 6 in. shorter...... 34 
All diam., longer than 6 in. ......... 30 
Lag, all diam over 6 in. longer....... 35 
Lag, all diam x 6 in.  & ever. eee es 37 
Piow Uelle .......- aseee, an 


Nuts, Cold Punched or Hot Pressed 
(Hexagon or Square) 


% im. amd SMALE ..ccccrcccceccce a Hae 
S/EG CO .2 Wi MOGNUD 600s ceccdecses 34 
Bay. OD Bae Oe TONEUD ccccteccccee 32 
1% in. and larger ... 27 


On above bolts and nuts, ‘excepting 
plow bolts, additional allowances of 15 pct 
for full container quantities. There is an 
additional 5 pct allowance for carload 
shipments. 


Semifinished Hexagon Nuts 


USS SAE 
7/16 in. and smaller ..... .. 41 
% in. and smaller ....... 38 - 
Se Se; COUN EU wc 8s 39 
9/16 in. through 1 in. .... 37 
1% in. through 1% in. ... 35 37 


15% in. and larger .. 28 
In full case lots, 15 “pet additional ‘dis- 
count. 


Stove Bolts 


Packages, nuts leoenenes He 
In bulk fen os 


Large Rivets 


(% in. and larger) 
Base per 100 Ib 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Birmingham ... 
F.o.b. Lebanon, Pa. 


Small Rivets 
(7/16 in. and smaller) 
Pct off List 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, aren ane 
Birmingham ... 


Cap and Set Screws 
(In packages) Pet Of List 
Hexagon head cap screws, coarse or 
fine thread, up to and incl. 1 in. x 
6 in., SAE 1020, bright 
% to 1 in. x é in., SAE (1036), 
seer 


CE oad. déeeneeeetedee << 19 
Flat head cap screws, listed — eis 5 
Fillister head cap, listed sizes. 28 


FLUORSPAR 


Washed gravel fluorspar, f.o.b. cars, 


Rosiclare, Ill. 
Base price per 


Effective CaF, Content: net ton 
70% or more ...... access: « See 
GES GE FO bak ei ccdacedesbice 34.00 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


(51.50% Fe, Natural Content, Delivered 
Lower Lake Ports) 


Per gross ton 


Old range, bessemer ............. $7.60 
Old range, nonbessemer .......... 7.45 
ae eee ee 7.36 
Mesabi, nonbessemer ............. 7.20 
High phosphorus .... . 7.20 


After Dec. 31, 1948, “increases or de- 
creases in Upper Lake freight, dock and 
handling charges and taxes thereon to be 
for the buyers’ account. 





METAL POWDERS 


Per pound, f.0.b. shipping point, in ton 
lots, for minus 100 mesh. 
Swedish sponge iron c.Lf. 


New York, ocean bags.. 7.9¢to 9.0¢ 
Domestic sponge iron, 98+% 
Fe, carload lots ....... 9.0¢ to 15.0¢ 


Electrolytic iron, annealed, A 
99.5+% Fe ........+«-.- 31.5¢ to 39.5¢ 
Electrolytic iron, unannealed, 
minus 325 mesh, 99+% Fe 48.5¢ 
Hydrogen reduced iron, mi- 
63.0¢ to 80.0¢ 


nus 300 mesh, 98+% Fe. 
Carbonyl! iron, size 5 to 10 
microns, 98%, 99.8%+ Fe 90.0¢ ~ .. 76 


DO PCT CeCe Cee 7.00¢ 
ME 0-58 odes «Gave caee Hh 73¢ 
Brass, 10 ton lots ........ 20.50 to > 506 
Copper, electrolytic ....... 75¢ 
Copper, reduced .......... 27. Gass 
CE lade, domes 2 eale.a a $2.40 
Chromium, electrolytic, 99% 

ML Sued wkdhet ss ies oa $3.50 
RM oss ee “ . 20.06¢ 
ED, .. caiiccadceesces 48.00¢ 
Molybdenum, 99% Wadeua’s $2.65 
Nickel, unannealed 66.00¢ 
Nickel, spherical, minus 30 

mesh, umannealed ...... 68.00¢ 
Silicon .. pate nears 34.00¢ 
Solder powder Nademies 8. 8.5¢ oom metal Sse 
— steel, 302 . a 75 

ce whad wae e wade $1.15 to : a5 
Tungsten, WOU dtlieaenn coe 2.9 
Zinc, 10 ton lots .... .11.76 to 16. ase 
COKE 
Furnace, beehive (f.0.b. oven) Net Ton 

Connellsville, Pa. ...... $14.00 to $14.50 
Foundry, beehive (f.0.b. oven) 

Connellsville, Pa. ...... $15. 50 to $16.00 
Foundry, oven ‘coke 

EE EE inc tanteedewaseneds $22.90 

GIS. 6c dacevcdaloeaccna 20.40 

Detroit, f.o.b. . ial evaa<eneg ad, ae 

New England, det’ GE 2 5: fens . 22.70 

ee eS eee 22.00 

Philadelphia, Er 20.45 

Swedeland, Pa., f.o.b. ........... as 

Plainesville, Ohio, f.o.b. 20.9 

EEE... eas a ywaws $21. 50 to 23.50 

es eee 22.45 

UE a 21.50 

es ee SU a wes ik ea eee 23.50 

ap PO OS ere 20.98 

Birmingham, del’d ........... - 18.66 

REFRACTORIES 


(F.0.b. Works) 
Fire Clay Brick 
Carloads, Per 1000 
First quality, Pa., Ky., Mo., Il. 


(except Salina, Pa., add $5)....$80.00 
Beas SS Ac we dcaneeeawkeun eens 74.00 
Sec. quality, Pa., Md., Ky., Mo., Ill. 74.00 
lt 8. RES A re es eee ae 66.00 
Ground fire clay, net ton, bulk (ex- 

cept Salina, Pa., add $1.50)..... 11.50 
Silica Brick 
Mt. Union, Pa., Ensley, Ala. ...... $80.00 
CRN 6.6 Fee en bded busca nce ume 84.00 
PE NG.5 4 dak aanctniaeackeetaedsns 85.00 
pe a ee ee 89.00 
Western, Utah and Calif. .......... 95.00 
Super Duty, Hays, Pa., Athens, 

Ch taieniaceacaae scans $85.00 to 95.00 


Silica cement, net ton, bulk, East- 
ern (except Hays, Pa.) $13.75 to 14.00 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Hays, 


Weld. cdedeesuveddutewssun éénsadas 16.00 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Ensley, 

Dt Vitin ns eeeenedaweda ed mene 15.00 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Chi- 

CO ee $14.75 to 15.00 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Utah 

re er ee ee 21.00 


Chrome Brick 
Per Net Ton 
Standard chemically bonded, Balt., 


CS, avdche died laa anidwneeae $69.00 
Magnesite Brick 
Standard, Balt. and Chester ...... $91.00 
Chemically bonded, Balt. and 

CHE no wide cb dsicccasaces Jeoue- Saee 


Grain Magnesite 
Std. %-in. grains 
Domestic, f.o.b. Balt. and Chester, 
in bulk, fines removed ...$56.00 to 56.50 
Domestic, f.o.b. Chewelah, Wash., 
in bulk with fines ...... $30.50 to 31.00 
in sacks with fines ...... 35.00 to 35.50 


Dead Burned Dolomite 
F.o.b. producing points in Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and Ohio, 


per net ton, bulk, Midwest, add 
10¢: Missouri Valley, add 20¢ ..$12.25 
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STAINLESS STEELS ELECTRODES ’ 
Cents per Ib, f.o.b. plant, threndeg 
Base prices, in cents per pound, f.o.b. producing point electrodes with nipples, unboxed 
ee eee Diameter Length € 
Chromium Nickel Straight Chromium in in. in in. 
ee tn po ne ee eee eee oe er Graphite — 
Product 301 | 302 303 304 316 321 347 410 430 17, 18, 20 60, 72 16 .00¢ Baltimo 
a ne a Pe ee 8 to 16 48, 60, 72 16. 50¢ 4 
Ingots, rerolling...........| 12.75 | 13.80 | 15.00 | 15.50 | 22.75 | 18.25 | 20.00 | 11.25 11.50 7 48, 60 17.75 fee Birming 
6 48, 60 19. 00¢ Boston 
Slabs, billets, rerolling..... 17.00 | 18.25 | 20.25 | 19.25 | 30.25 | 24.50 | 26.75 | 15.00 15.25 4.5 40 19. 50¢ 
Forg. discs, die blocks, rings. | 30.50 | 30.50 | 33.00 | 32.00 | 49.00 | 36.50 | 41.00 | 24.50 25.00 3 40 20,50 fa Buffalo 
v4) 24, 30 21. f 
Billets, forging............ 24.25 | 24.25 | 26.25 | 25.60 | 39.00 | 29.00 | 32.75 | 19.50 30.00 20 38 = = a 
Bars, wire, structurals......| 28.50 | 28.80 | 31.00 | 30.00 | 46.00 | 34.00 | 38.80 | 23.00 23.80 oitin — 
Plates............ ..| 32.00 | 32.00 | 34.80 | 34.00 | 50.50 | 39.50 | 44.00 | 26.00 26.50 40 100, 110 7.504 Clevela 
35 65, 110 7.50¢ Detroit 
30 65, 84, 110 7.50¢ 
SDs cineweass ..| 37.50 | 37.50 | 39.50 | 39.50 | 53.00 | 45.50 | 50.00 | 33.00 35.50 
24 72 to 104 7.50¢ fe "oust 
Strip, hot-rolied...........| 24.25 | 25.75 30.00 | 27.75 | 46.00 | 34.60 | 38.75 | 21.25 21.75 17 to 20 84, 90 7. 50¢ Indiana 
Strip, cold-rolled... ..| 30.50 | 33.00 | 36.50 | 35.00 | 55.00 | 44.50 | 48.50 | 27.00 27.50 “ ©, 72 6.00 Te csnens 
| 10, 12 60 8.25¢ 
8 60 8. 50¢ Los An 
Memo! 
Milwat 
TOOL STEEL C-R SPRING STEEL MERCHANT WIRE PRODUCTS & "v° 
F.0.b. mill Base per pound f.0.b. milk To the dealer, f.0.b. mill = 
Base 0.36 to 0.40 carbon .....cc cece - 4.00¢ Norfoll 
3 e 0.41 to 0.60 carbon .............. 5.50¢ Base Column 
W Cr v Mo Co per lb 0.61 to 0.80 carbon ...........6+. 6.10¢ Pittsburg, Be Omahs 
2 18 4 1 ~— -- 90.5¢ 0.81 to 1.05 carbon ..... coessow ae Calif. 4 
18 4 1 So 5 $1.42 os to 1.35 aaa 5m k's eee ect, Standard & coated nails* 103 122 Philad 
8 2 oe ila , Jorcester, a -30¢. Galvanized nails* ...... 122 
7 ; : ak a $1 ~ Woven wire fencet ..... 109 132 ram 
a "4 : or ‘ Fence posts, carloadstt.. 112 a Portlet 
6 4 2 6 — 69.5¢ CLAD STEEL Single loop bale ties .... 106 130 
High-carbon-chromium ........... 52¢ Galvanized barbed wire*® 123 143 Salt Li 
~ Oil hardened manganese.... | Base prices, cents per pound, f.0.b. mill Twisted barbless wire .. 123 eee sen Fr 
a Special carbon ......... + RS mgd 26.5¢ Stai s 
. sah tainless-carbon Plate Sheet * Pgh., Chi., Duluth; Worcester, 6 col- MBP Seatti 
: Extra carbon ......... waatees 22¢ No. 304, 20 pet, 
Reamer GOSHOR .24.ccccccderceses 88 Coatesville, Pa. ..... %26.50 umns higher. t15% gage and heavier 
( ; Washington, Pa. .... 26.50 22.50 ** On 80 rod spools, in carloads. tt Duluth, St. Lo 
. Warehouse prices on and east of Mis- Claymont, Del. ...... %26.50 Joliet and Johnstown. St, Pa 
7 sissippi are 2%¢ per Ib higher. West of _,, Conshohocken, Pa. ... *22.50 . 
c itiasteee. & hiet Nickel-carbon nei 
: Mississippi, 4%¢ higher. 10 pet, Coatesville ..... 27.50 
me Inconel-carbon 
 - 19 pet Coatesville ... 36.00 Base per Pittsburg, 
a - ones 1001s Calli. Stan 
- pet, Coatesville ..... 4 s 
sw Jot Stanton og: anneied fone miei EE Dl uo 
stainless, Carnegie, Pa.. 75.00 Cut nails, carloadstt 6.75 ; Sheet 
‘, ELECTRICAL SHEETS Aluminized steel sheets ’ yar See " 199 
* Hot dip, Butler, Pa. 7.75 
>. 24 gage, HR cut lengths, f.o.b. mill - t Add 30¢ at Worcester; 10¢ at Spar- @ COl 
Cy *Includes annealing and pickling, or rows Pt. Sheet 
‘ a Cents per Ib sandblasting. tt Less 20¢ to jobbers. qui 
fF ROMABEETG onc. nics cebaeWdcacne ‘ 5.45 = 
= Mlectrionl ....cssceess ‘sceseu 
Pe BNE 0 56s ce Seen big aes 6.70 
' « DED? Anacs és Kha eene a ar ees 7.50 - 
2 ZVORMOTMOP FE avec csccarcovses 8.05 HIGH STRENGTH, LOW ALLOY STEELS 
Transformer 65 ere TT os 8.60 astilbin 
Transformer 58 ......... a. SESE Sane Geieen, conte per ceune ' 
Translorwier SE. occ s .n0ssv0nnen 10.10 — ee 7 _— 
Double NAX —~—- 
Strength | Dyn- HI | Mayari Otis- High 
Steel Aldecor Corten No. 1 alloy Steel | coloy Yoloy | Tensie ae 
inns aetna enilintepsti ions aesrns epels bibl densi aitaialastieaee Seared — irmi 
Carnegie-| Youngs- Buftal 
— ‘ | Sones ae Som cies 
lic lan Bethle- heet es eve 
RAILS, TRACK SUPPLIES Producer Republic | Sharon* | Republic | Wood Inland hem | Laughlin} & Tube | Sharon* — 
———— ef ee | | ee | | eS eS | Se | e 
F.0.b. mill Plates..........] 5.20 5.20 | 5.20 5.20 | 5.20 | 5.20 5.20 5.20 5.45 Evere 
————. —=$ | —— | — —— —__] — -— -_-_} | ne | ne | eee | ee rani 
Standard rails, 100 Ib and heavier, Sheets Iront 
No. 1 quality, per 100 lb « BER Hot-rolled.. . 4.95 4.95 4.95 4.95 4.95 4.95 4.95 4.95 §.15 Lone 
Joint bars, 100 Ib Sees Cold-rolled ..| 6.06 6.05 6.05 ‘ 6.05 6.05 6.05 6.05 6.25 Nevil 
Light rails per 100 Ib ..... eae toe Galvanized. . 6.75 eh Shee 6.75 pesky. Wt lueton tks ~~ 
eee ——|-——-——| -—-— — —' ———-— |---| --—-- - |---| - --— — | — |, -— arp 
ee “=. Hed 4.95 4.95 4.95 4.95 | 4.95 4.95 | 4.95 5.15 oa 
ot-rolled.. é ; d . ‘ i : u 
conte-per & Cold-rolled = | 6.05 ck | 6.05 | 6.05 | 6.05 | 6.25 Swed 
Track spikes (ie Cee newe teas Se ng me ee eer yeep enh SNe uSaeat tae es Bae eeEa ENE Veed 
Axles ots te stavanis 1+. 5.20 Shapee. sesso] esses | 408 | oss | os | 496 | 8.08 | 4.06 | 4.06 | .... Youn 
De INE ores 6 accncnnnin baker 8.00 Beams.........| .. | 4.985 | | ae 
Tie plates raid io canes. cee ee poner en et ee ee ee . 
’ Tie plates, Pittsburg, Calif.° ....... 4.20 “Hot-rolted. 5.10 | 5.10 | 5.10 | ..... | 5.10 | 6.10 | 5.10 | 5.10 | 5.30 ject 
Track bolts, untreated . Teo $$ | | | | —— | — | | — | —___] ——— cin 
Track belts, heat treated, te: sall- Bar shapes.....| ..... | BIO freee | rere | 8.10 | 6.10 | 6.10 | 5.10 | - 
roads SOOO es OSES Ee 2 OOH ES®D . 8.50 a SE 2.2: 
*Seattle, add 30¢. * Sheets and strip. pie 
0,74 
ent 
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16. 00¢ 
16. 50¢ 
17. 75¢ 
19. 00¢ 
19, 50¢ 
20. 50¢ 
21.00¢ 
23 .00¢ 


7.50¢ 
7.50¢ 
7.50¢ 
7.50¢ 
7.50¢ 
8.00¢ 
8.25¢ 
8. 50¢ 
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ittsburg 
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$5.75 
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Base prices, f.o.b. warehouse, dollars per 100 Ib. 


(Metropolitan area delivery, add 15c to base price except 
Cincinnati and New Orleans (*), add 10c; New York, add 20¢.) 
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SHEETS PLATES | SHAPES | BARS ALLOY BARS 
Hor- Hot- Celd- | Cold- 
CITIES Cold- Rolled. Rolled. | Drawn, | Drawn, 
Hot- Rolled (Galvanized Hot- Cold- Standard Hot- Cold- A4615 | A4140-50 A4615 | A 4140-50 
Rolled | (15 gage) | (10 gage) | Rolled Rolled Structural; Rolled | Finished | As-rolled | Ann. As-rolied | Ann. 
oma RS eee — —_ cla aeaeataaiaiaiatee ai eS aE—————EeE ena] GD quae | GuEemsene | wepummmmees, sie a 
Baltimore...... 5.31 6.21- 6.95- 5.37 5.56 5.36 5.42 6.16 9.60- 
6.41 7.11 10.10 
Birmingham............. 5.00 Te. 6.40 5.00 5.15 5.00 5.10 6.57 wees 
Boston. ....... 5.55 6.45- 7.11- 5.60- 6.75 5.80 5.42 5.52 6.27 9.67- 10.04- 11.23 11.47 
6.75 | 7.61 5.95 9.79 10.07 
Buffalo 4.85 5.75 | 7.42 5.24 7.27 5.35 5.00 4.95 5.40 9.30 9.60 10.65 10.95 
Gs cx buns vnde see 4.85 5.75 6.85 4.85 §.45- 5.10 4.90 4.90 5.40 8.90 9.26 10.25 | 10.55 
6.15 
Cincinnati*. . 5.16- 5.84- 6.59- 5.28- ; 5.53- 5.33 5.33 6.08- 9.74 9.99 11.19 | 11.44 
5.51 6.28 6.93 5.43 5.85 5.48 6.20 
Cleveland.......... 4.85 5.75 6.70 5.03 5.21 5.01 5.01 5.45 9.05 9.35 10.40 10.70 
Detroit....... 5.28 6.07- 7.38 5.27 6.27 5.52- 5.33 5.33- 6.09 9.67 9.92 11.11 11.35 
5.32 6.18 7.59 5.47 6.58 5.57 5.40 5.55 6.10 
Houston. 6.70 7.30 6.70 Si 6.70 6.20 5.40 7.60 10.45 10.40 11.45 11.70 
6.95 6.70 6.65 
Indianapolis... . 5.29 6.13 7.44 5.29 7.36 5.54 5.34 5.34 6.14 11.26 11.39 
Kansas City... 5.45 6.35 7.40 5.45 6.05 5.70 5.50 5.50 | 6.05 9.50 8.30 10. 85 9.65 
7.45 6.905 
Los Angeles 6.45 7,90 7.45 6.65 7.3520 | 6.15 5.95 6.10 7.9594 | 10.9595} 10.90'5 | 12.4515 | 12.7085 
Memphis... .. 5.78 6.60 7.20 5.89- 6.80 5.95 5.75 5.75 6.53 
5.89 5.95 6.00 | 
Milwaukee. . 5 03 5.93 7.02 §.03- 6.22 5.28 5.08 5.08 5.63 9.53 9.73 10.98 11.23 
5.38 
New Orleans* 5.95 6.75 6.15 6.15 5.95 5.95 6.65% 
New York 5.40 6.31 6.85 5.62 6.76 5.65 5.33 5.57 6.36 9.28 9.58 10.63 10.93 
6.90 
Norfolk. . 6.00 6.20 6.05 6.05 6.05 7.65 
Omaha 6.13 8.33 6.13 6.38 6.18 6.18 6.98 
Philadelphia 5.05 6.2413 6.58 5.40 6.29 5.35 5.10 5.40 5.94 9.05 9.35 10.62 10.87 
Pittsburgh. ........ 4.85 5.75 6.90 5.00 6.09 5.05 4.90 4.90 5.40 8.90 9.20 10.25 10.55 
Portland...... — 8.00 8.80 6.858 6.308 6.358 6.358 8.2514 10.506 10.106 
0 9.10 
Salt Lake City. . 7.05 7.05 8.65 7.453 5.653 5.503 7.108 8.15 
8.65 
San Francisco 6.158 7.502 7.80 6.758 8.255 6.358 5.908 5.908 7.55 10.9015 10.85!5 12.4015 12.6515 
Seattle 6.704- 8.152- 8.80 6.704 6.354 6.304 6.204 8.1514 10.3515 13.1015 
7.10 8.65 9.30 
St. Louis 5.22 6.12- 7.32 5.22 6.68- 5.47 5.27 5.27 5.82 9.27 9.57 10.62- 10.92- 
5.37 6.27 7.54 9.72 9.97 11.17 11.42 
St, Paul... ; 5.44 6.19- 7.54- 5.44 6.82 5.64- 5.49 5.49 6.04 9.49 9.79 10.84 11.14 
6.34 | 7.64 Zz 6.69 | ‘ ra 7 ms - a 
BASE QUANTITIES EXCEPTIONS: 
ALLOY BARS: (1) 400 to 1499 Ib; (2) 450 to 1499 Ib; (8) 300 
Standard unless otherwise keyed on prices. 1000 to 1999 Ib to 4999 Ib; (4) 300 to 9999 Ib; (5) 2000 Ib 
and over; (6) 1000 Ib and over; (7) 400 to 
HOT-ROLLED: 14,999 Ib; (8) 400 Ib and over; (9) 500 to 
Sheets, strip, plates, shapes and bars, 400 to 1999 Ib; (10) 500 te 999 Ib; (11) 400 to 3999 
1999 Ib. lb; (12) 450 to 3749 Ib; (18) md to = a 
(14) 1500 Ib and over; (15) 1000 to 49 $ 
COLD-ROLLED: GALVANIZED SHEETS: (16) 4000 lb and over; (17) up to 1999 Ib; 
Sheets, 400 to 1499 Ib strip, extras on all . (18) 1000 to 1499 Ib; (19) 1500 to 3499 Ib; 
quantities. Bars 1000 Ib and over. 450 to 1499 Ib. (20) 6000 lb and over. 
Dollars per gross ton. Delivered prices represent minimums. Delivered prices do 
PIG IRON PRICES not include 3 pet tax on freight nor the 6 pct increase on total freight charges in 
the Eastern Zone (5 pet Southern Zone, 4 pet Western Zone), effective Jan. 11, 1949. 
PRODUCING POINT PRICES DELIVERED PRICES (BASE GRADES) 
Producing No, 2 Maile- | Besse- Low | Consuming Producing Freight No. 2 Malle- | Besse- Low 
Point Basic | Foundry; able mer Phos. | Point Point Rate Basic | Foundry able mer Phos. 
SS | S| ED | 7 ee hae ee ee Ss 
Bethichem........ Bi Na Ea, || Boston........ Everett ... {$0.50 Arb. 50.00 | 50.50 | ee 
Birmingham... .. . 38.88 Pe creeds Bs gecke || Boston. Steelton...... Pe 6.27 54.27 54.77 55.27 55.77 60.27 
Buffalo... ........ 46.00 46.50 see re | Brooklyn...... Steelton on 5.48 igi 53.98 54.48 54.98 59.48 
Chicago.......... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 ; Cincinnati... . Birmingham. .. . 6.09 44.97 45.47 Pian 
Cleveland........ 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 51.00 Jersey City. ... Steelton....... ; 3.67 Succes 52.17 52.67 53.17 57.67 
Duluth....... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 siah Los Angeles. ..... Geneva-ironton.........| 7.13 53.13 53.63 ig eecse | 
MMee ha dede ss 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 Mansfield........ Cleveland-Toledo........| 3.03 49.03 49.53 49.53 50.03 54.03 
Everett... 2... Geet MOE cine Po cane Philadelphia......| Bethiehem..............| 2.17 | 80.17 abe. sess | noes 
Granite City... . 47.90 48.46 48.90 oa Philadelphia. ..... Swedeland.... es 1.31 49.31 49.81 50.31 | 50.81 | 
Ironton, Utah... . . 46.00 46.50 Suse eer Philadelphia. .....| Steeiton a3 ; 2.81 50.81 51.31 51.81 | 52.31 56.81 
Lone Star, Texas...| 46.00 46 .50t PL La eres Sac San Francisco.....| Geneva-ironton cd “Waa 53.13 53.63 ; 
Neville Island... . 46.00 46.50 46.50 | eae vc céeaass Geneva-lronton..... .. a 53.13 53.63 | 
Geneva, Utah..... 46.00 46.50 ; wees Ot ROS... .. 0. Granite —_ heen ‘| 0.75 Arb.| 48.65 49.15 49.65 
Sharpsville..... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 i || Gulf Ports........| Lone Star, Texas a4 | 60.50 51.00 ‘ 
Steelton... .. 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 | 54.00 
Struthers, Ohio....| 46.00 id my oe 
Swodeland. .... | 48.00 | 48.50 | 49.00 | 49.50 | | 
Toledo........... | 46.00 | 46.50 | 46.50 | 47.00 | l 
Troy, N.Y.........] 48.00 | 48.50 | 49.00 54.00 | 
Youngstown. . 46.00 | 46.50 | 46.50 47.00 Be 





_ Producing point prices are sub- 
ject to switching charges; silicon 
diflerential (not to exceed 50c per ton 
for each 0.25 pet silicon content in 
fxcess of base grade which is 1.75 to 
2.25 pet for foundry iron); phos- 
Phorus differentials, a reduction of 
88e ver ton for phosphorus content of 
70 pet and over manganese differ- 
*ntinis, a charge not to exceed 650c 
ber ton for each 0.50 pet manganese 
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content in excess of 1.00 pet. 


+ Low Phos., Southern Grade. 





82 


per 


ton extra may be charged for 0.5 to 


0.75 


pet nickel content and $1 


per 


ton extra for each additional 0.25 pet 
nickel, 


Silvery 
6.01 to 
Jackson, 
$60.75. 


iron 


(blast furnace) 
6.50 pet. 

Ohio—$59.50; 
Add 81.00 per ton for each 


C/L per g.t., 
f.0.b. 


additional 0.50 pet Si up to 17 


f 


silicon 
-0.b. 
Buffalo, 


pet. 


Add 50c per ton for each 0.50 pet Mn 
over 1.00 pet. Add $1.00 per ton for 
0.75 pet or more P. Bessemer ferrvo- 
silicon prices are $1.00 per ton above 
silvery iron prices of comparable 
analysis. 

Charcoal pig iron base price for 
low phosphorus 866.00 per gross ton, 
f.o.b. Lyle, Tenn. Delivered Chicago, 
873.78. High phosphorus charcoal piz 
iron is pot being produced. 
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Ferromanganese 


78-82% Mn, Maximum contract base 
price, gross ton, lump size. 
F.o.b. Birmingham -$174 
F.o.b. Niagara Falls, Alloy, Ww. Va., ‘Wel- 


Es UE Beles cclea~s dhe bes babe e 172 
F.o.b. Johnstown, Pa. —_* 0 6ees eEee 
eS OS eae .$172 


F.o.b. Etna, Pa. i ta a asta’ We alas le $175 
$2.00 for each 1% " above 82% Mn, 
penalty, $2.15 for each 1% below 78%. 
Briquets—Cents per pound of briquet, 
delivered, 66% contained Mn. 


Carload, bulk ... ‘35 
OS “appa ga ce npebyp a stops 12.05 
ef et . erry 12.95 
Spiegeleisen 
Contract prices gross ton, —- f.o.b. 
16-19% Mn 19-21% Mn 
3% max. Si 3% max. Si 
Palmerton, Pa. $64.00 $65.00 
Pgh. or Chicago 65.00 66.00 


Manganese Metal 


Contract basis, 2 in. x down, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered. 

96% min. Mn, 0.2% max. C, 1% max. 
Si, 2% max. Fe. 
Carioad, packed .....scccers a 
ey Ge iiss beaker as 8k a 


Electrolytic Manganese 


F.o.b. Knoxville, Tenn., freight allowed 
east of Mississippi, cents per pause. 


CE .-3-s uate een eb eben s 28 
Ton lots i ie ck Mure Ree ee oe ee 30 
Less ton lots bc iptaiaa 5 salesvotiphiers a “ae 


Low-Carbon Ferromanganese 


Contract price, cents per pound Mn con- 
tained, lump size, delivered. 
Carloads Ton Less 
0.07% max. C, 0.06 6% 


P, 90% Mn... . 25.25 27.10 28.30 
0.10% max. C oe. 24.75 26.60 27.80 
ay | ae 24.25 26.10 27.30 
0.30% max. C -..» 23.75 25.60 26.80 
0.50% max. C --. 23.26 25.10 36.30 
0.75% max. C, 

7.00% max. Si .... 20.25 22.10 23.30 
Silicomanganese 


Contract basis, lump size, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered, 65-68% Mn, 


18-20% Si, 1.5%, max. C. For 2% max. C, 
deduct 0.2¢. 


SC NEE «sc: tip ors we teed eines nee 
En MU & nis dined wan maee - 10.60 
Briquet, contract basis carlots, bulk 
delivered, per Ib of briquet ...... 10.30 
ee Pr are ore 
Oe Te SE cn cceeetek in bob dvs 12.80 


Silvery Iron (electric furnace) 


Si 14.01 to 14.50 pet, f.o.b. Keokuk, 
Iowa, $77.00: Si 15.01 to 15.50 pct, f.o.b 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., $73.50: Electric 
furnace silvery iron is not being produced 
at Jackson. Add $1.00 per ton for each 
additional 0.50% Si up to and including 
— Add $1.00 for each 0.50% Mn over 
on 


Silicon Metal 


Contract price, cents per pound con- 
tained Si, lump size, delivered, for ton lots 
packed. 

96% Si, 2% Fe ... Sanne ocean 
97% Si, 1% Fe .. reer rr 


Silicon Briquets 


Contract price, cents per pound of 
briquet, bulk, delivered, 40% Si, 1 Ib Si 
briquets. 


|| ive” ae 
Ton lots Sa alae aie Mesa - 7.90 
eS eee . 8.80 


Electric Ferrosilicon 


Contract price, cents per pound con- 
tained Si, lump size, bulk, in carloads, 
delivered. 


25% Si ...... ‘oS asie-en Sreeiaiewh 18.50 
50% Si rr ; . cossece 21.80 
a ees eovc.r.c. Lene 
PME 46 hiibenee bins coo. 14.65 
90- 95% _ ae soy aro e o-sece. 16.50 


Calcium Metal 


Eastern zone contract prices, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered. 


Cast Turnings Distilled 


. Ton lots « .+ 82.08 $2.95 $3.75 


Less ton lots.. 2.40 3.30 4.55 
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Ferrochrome 


Contract prices, cents per pound, con- 
tained Cr, lump size, bulk, in carloads, de- 
ec _ ae Cr, 2% max. Si) 


og, CR RP ETE ea ee eee ee 28.75 
OS } a ar oe 
Gn” bch vs-0.00 eee kes see Cn 28.00 
0.20% C ; bone ce eld aewee ee 27.75 
0.50% C Aiea Alae Adele i ahaa wie 27.50 
See. Se ke eae avd sees éiadteaet is ae 
BE Ak ce thee jeb ee saan sk ¢a ee 
65-69% Cr, a 9% C cote: ee 
62-66% Cr, 4-6% C, 6- -9% si oon Gane 

Briquets — ontract price, cents per 
pound of briquet, delivered, — chromium. 
CANTER SEE bcccdcen'e ss s:0eatween 13.75 
nn << ok a ite vu 4» < ces sane ee 
Less ton lots viet chee e's bees See 


High-Nitrogen Ferrochrome 


Low-carbon type: 67-72% Cr, 0.75% 
N. Add 5¢ per lb to regular low carbon 
ferrochrome price schedule. Add 5¢ for 
each additional 0.25% N. 


S. M. Ferrochrome 


Contract price, cents per pound chro- 
mium contained, lump size, delivered. 

High carbon tyre: 60-65% Cr, 4-6% 
Si, 4-6% Mn, 4- _s 


Carloads je ere ae 21.60 
Te CD Ache geuacdaee en 23.75 
DE SEED . 6 ceed ixweene 25.25 


Low carbon type:  62- 66% Cr, ye 6% Si, 
4-6% Mn, 1.25% max. C. 


Carloads a ies oe cehes ee 
Ton lots ° oss 0165s 00 mee 30.05 
Less ton lots ...... er eee 31.85 


Chromium Metal 


Contract prices, cents per Ib chromium 
contained packed, delivered, ton lots. 97% 
min. Cr, 1% max. Fe. 


0.20% max. C Saale he tei tas vests nace - 1.09 
0.50% max. C See eas ee . 1.05 
PT OS aa 6 ve arn dncddarnkes 1.04 
Calcium-Silicon 


Contract price per Ib of alloy, lump, 
delivered. 


30-33% Ca, 60-65% Si, + eS max. Fe. 


COTEE knees ess jue ae 
Ton lots ‘* a nite a spe eee . 21.00 
ee Sa PO: 5 css cnens og ahaetatl 22.50 


Calcium-Manganese—Silicon 


Contract prices, cents per lb of alloy, 
lump, delivered. 
16-20% Ca, 14- ome Mn, 53-59% Si. 


OE: RAS Gams S50 Ode cee eE 19.25 
Ton lots 21.55 
Fy errr 22.55 


CMSZ 


Contract price, cents per pound of al- 
loy, delivered. 

Alloy 4: 45-49% Cr, 4-6% Mn, 18-21% 
Si, 1.25-1.75% Zr, 3.00-4.5% C 


Alloy 5: 50-56% Cr, 4-6% Mn, 13.50- 
16.00% Si, 0. ~~’ oo 3. aoe Zr, 3.50-5.00% C. 
a ek, nas > ae 
I | Sc aoe 00 


V Foundry Alloy 


Cents per pound of alloy, f.o.b. Suspen- 
sion Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed, max. 
St. Louis. V-5: 38-42% Cr, 17-19% Si, 


8-11% Mn. 
a eo rer ree 15.75¢ 
Less ton lots . <> obs eRe 17.00¢ 


Graphidox No. 4 


Cents per pound of alloy, f.o.b. Sus- 
pension Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed, 
max. St. Louis. Si 48 to 52%, Ti 9 to 11% 
Ca 5 to 7%. 


Carload packed . ees Dee 
Ton lots to carload packed cereve See 
LS TR Te cs aennss cevouwen . 19.50¢ 
SMZ 


Contract price, cents per pound of alloy, 
delivered. 60-65% Si, 5- 1% Mn, 5-7% Zr, 
20% Fe, % in. x 12 mesh 
ee Se: watane eto. 
Less ton lots Seer rere. 18.50 






SIARKBETS &  PRREQ@ ES 


Other Ferroalloys 


Ferrotungsten, standard; lump or 
4% x down, packed, per pound 
contained W, 5 ton on de- 
livered 

Ferrovanadium, 35-55%, contract 
basis, delivered, per pound, con- 
tained, V. 

CONE (oo ac ee 00d 680 se 
Crucible 
High speed steel (Primos)... 

Vanadium pentoxide, 88-92% 
V2.0, contract basis, per oer 

contained V,O, ....... 

Ferrocolumbium, 50-60% contract 
basis, delivered, per pound con- 
tained Cb. 

Ton lots 
Less ton lots pal eee «ket 

Ferromolybdenum, 55-75%, _ f.o.b. 
Langeloth, Pa., = pound con- 
CAIRO BEG. 40d ves cence. Paks 

Calcium molybdate, 45-50%, f.o.b. 
Langeloth, l'a., = pound con- 
Ge es. cae wckcadeces a 

Molybdenum oxide briquets, f.o.b. 
Langeloth, Pa.; bags, f.o.b. 
Wash., Pa., per pone contained 
Mo. ~! 

Ferrotitanium, 40%, "regular grade, 
10% C max., f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
Mm ke freight allowed east of 
Mississippi and north of Balti- 
more, ton lots, per lb contained 
Ti 


eee eee errr se eer eons 


eee meee ee eee 


ee 


Ferrotitanium, 25%, low "carbon, 
f.o.b, Niagara Falls, N.Y., freight 
allowed east of Mississippi and 
north of Baltimore, ton Bes <a 
Ib contained Ti = 
Leen tom 10. 20%. .-coene 

Ferrotitanium, 15 to 19%, high car- 
bon, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
freight allowed east of Mississippi 
and north of Baltimore, carluads 
per net tom ...... ‘ 

Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, 23- 
26%, carlots, f.o.b. Siglo, Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn., $3 reson per 
gross ton ° ° ° 
10 tons to less carload .. ..... 

Zirconium, 35-40%, contract basis, 
f.o.b. plant, freight allowed, per 
pound of alloy. 

Ton lots 

Zirconium, 12-15%, contract basis, 
lump, delivered, per pound of 
alloy. 

Carload, bulk . bin ate 

Alsifer, 20% Al, 40% si, 40% Fe, 
contract basis, f.o.b. Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y. 

Carload 
Ton lots .. ate 

Simanal, 20% Si, 20% Mn, 20% 
Al, contract basis, f.o.b. Philo, 
Ohio, freight allowed, per pound 

Carload, bulk, lump ...... 
Ton lots, bulk, lump 

Ton lots, packed, lump 
less ton lots, lump .. 


Boron Agents 





$2.25 


$2.9) 
3.09 
3.10 


$1.2) 
$2.90 

2.95 
$1.10 


9 


95¢ 


$1.28 


$1.40 
1.45 


- $160.00 


- 21.00¢ 


6.60¢ 


Contract oetcen. per lb of alloy, del 


Ferroboron, 17.50% min. B, 1.50% max. 
Si, 0.50% a. Al, 0. 50% max. C, 1 in 
*. Dy. Fa We cscs . $1.20 
F.o.b. Wash., Pa.; 100° Yb and 
over a 
10 to 14% = hid gpa le 615 
TH tO. 1966 BR oes. ccvcecasess 1.20 
19% min. B. .. ca 1.50 
Manganese—Boron 75. 00% “Mn, "15- 20% 
B, 5% max. ”~, 1.50% max. Si, 3.00% 
max. C, 2 in. xX F vermin . 
Wen. SOUR: ove. aes ‘ $1.67 
ee ee eT 1.79 
Nickel—Boron 15-18% B, 1.00% max. Al, 
1.50% max. Si, 0.50% max. C, 3.00% 
max. Fe, balance Ni, Gotiveres, 
Lean ton 16te . ..cccce $1.80 
Sileaz, contract basis, delivered — x 
a. JO) x0 etki cae 45.00¢ 
Grainal, f.o.b. “Bridgeville, Pa., 
freizht allowed, 100 lb and over. 
eS. aw oS Aare eee ee 93¢ 
No. 6 hanes ea sh aie i 63¢ 
We, OO is eae wee os 45¢ 
Bortam, f.o.b. Niagara Falls 
Ton lots, per pound ......... 45¢ 
Less ton lots, per pound .. 50¢ 
Carbortam, f.o.b Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y.; freight allowed, 
Ti 15-18%, B 1.00-1.50%, Si 2.5- 
3.0°%, Al 1.0-2.0%. 
Ton lots, per pound .. ...... 8.625¢ 
Borosil, f.o.b. Philo, Ohio, freight 
allowed, B 3- 1% | Si 40- 15%, _ : 
Ib contained B $4.25 
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Foundry Viewpoint Seen 
Growing More Optimistic 


Philadelphia—Foundries in this 
area have a more optimistic view- 
point on the prospect for in- 
creased business than they have 
had for more than 6 months. 
Their business has begun to pick 
up some and they understand 
from their customers that pros- 
pects for further increases are 
good. 

There has been a marked change 
in ordering of soil pipe in the last 
few weeks. Soil pipe makers were 
the first to feel the effects of 
tobogganing foundry orders as 
long as a year ago. Now business 
is rapidly improving. 

These developments have meant 
little as yet to pig iron merchants 
in this market, although there is 
a Slightly better tone in the mar- 
ket. Foundries who have been 
working down their inventories 
are ordering in small tonnages. 
There are no large orders being 
placed. Pig iron sellers say that 
the total volume of business is 
increasing, although many foun- 
dries still have inventories on 
hand. 

There is no move by any pig 
iron producer to bring down 
prices, but if any large tonnages 
were to be proffered reductions 
might be given consideration by 
producers. 


GIFS Plans Safety Booklet 


Cleveland—Plans for the prepa- 
ration of a booklet setting forth a 
standard code of safe working prac- 
tices for gray iron foundries have 
been announced by Gray Iron Foun- 
ders’ Society, following a recent 
meeting of the GIFS Safety Com- 
mittee here. 


The pocket-size booklet, which 
will ultimately be distributed to 
foundry employees throughout the 
industry, will identify all hazards 
known to exist in all departments 
and recommend courses of conduct 
designed to prevent accidents aris- 
ing out of such causes. Text of the 
booklet will be based upon informa- 
tion secured from surveys of con- 
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ditions in a number of typical gray 
iron foundries. 

In addition to laying the ground- 
work for the publication of the 
safety booklet, the committee dis- 
cussed plans for a long-range pro- 
gram of safety within the industry. 
The development of a second safety 
manual intended for use by super- 
visor employees and top manage- 
ment was also considered by the 
committee, as well as an industry- 
wide safety contest at some later 
date, 


Sharp Decline Noted In 
Imports of Iron, Steel Products 


Washington — Imports of iron 
and steel products continued their 
nose dive during May. Commerce 
Dept. data reveals that total im- 
ports for the month amounted to 
only 30,555 net tons, as compared 
with 44,143 net tons during April, 
bringing the total for the first 5 
months of 1949 to 329,543 net tons. 

In addition, 127,679 tons of scrap 
were imported, a slight increase 
from the 118,839 tons brought in 
during April. Scrap imports for 
the first 5 months totaled 840,224 
tons. 

Net tonnages of iron and steel 
imports as compiled by the Amer- 
ican Iron & Steel Institute from 
Commerce Dept. figures included: 


First 
Semifinished and 5 months 
Finished Products: May 1949 1949 
Steel ingots, blooms, etc. .. 1,340 20,518 
WU Ne eics wacccrcce: 353 2,356 
Iron bars and slabs ...... Hs 297 
Concrete reinforcement bars 45 4,122 
Hollow bar and drill steel 22 33 
Other steel bars .. ie 46 17,660 
Boiler and other plate ..... 3,085 17,754 
Sheets, skelp, sawplates, n.e.s. ‘1,77! 7,914 
Other hoops and bands 15 5,286 
Structural shapes and sheet 
piling . 2,771 109,782 
Rails and fastenings 211 913 
Pipe and tubes 1,434 4,534 
Flat wire and strip ee 149 739 
Nails, tacks and staples ... 9 1,126 
Die blocks and blanks ..... 6 643 
Wee eck ee 194,278 
Pig iron . wi ; . 6,161 77,516 
Sponge Iron ; i 164 1,279 
Ferromanganese (manganese 
GUE vives c0n cdeecncws 11,416 47,997 
Ferrosilicon (silicon content) 124 436 
Ferrochrome (chromium con- 
SO canes xe ‘ 477 1,854 
Other alloys used in stee 
manufacturing se F 566 5,969 
WE. ACN ia bacon deavsne 18,908 135,051 
GRAND TOTAL .... 30,555 329,543 
Iron and steel scrap ....... 127,679 840,224 





Continental’s three big found- 
ries and heavy-duty machine 
shops are keyed to the pro- 
duction of any size castings— 
50 Ibs. to 250,000 Ibs.—and 
thoroughly experienced in pro- 
duction from intricate and diffi- 
cult patterns. Machining facil- 
ities are complete to give you 
any desired degree of machin- 
ing on the smallest or largest 
castings. 

Location is right too! Both the 
Pittsburgh and Chicago areas 
are amply served without ex- 
orbitant transportation costs. 
Call in Continental today! 





Ss a — 
OTT) 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
hae dol las la) 


Plants at: 
East Chicago, ind.; Wheeling, W.Va.;Pittsburgh, Pa 


halt del: ome 
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ONLY A BALL 






has | 0° dimension 
one surface 





but oh—how important 


Important not only in precision 
ball bearings, but also in the lot of 
other applications where Strom 
metal balls have been doing the job 
better. Strom has been in on a 
great many ball-application prob- 
lems, and knows how important 
these two factors are for the best 
results. 

Strom has been making precision 
metal balls for over 25 years for all 
industry and can be a big help to 
you in selecting the right ball for 
any of your requirements. In size 
and spherical accuracy, perfection 
of surface, uniformity, and depend- 
able physical quality, there’s not a 
better ball made. 






1850 South | 
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lron and Steel Exports 


Declined While Scrap Increased 


May steel export total 
was over 500,000 tons 


Washington—Iron and steel] ex- 
ports declined slightly during 
May, according to the most recent 
Commerce Dept. figures. The May 
total was 500,213 net tons, 22,333 
tons less than April. Exports of 
scrap, however, increased 20,714 
net tons, bringing the May total 
to 57,675 tons. F 

Total iron and steel exported 
during the first 5 months of 1949 
was 2,279,002 tons, while scrap ex- 
ports totaled 144,513 tons. Export 
figures for May and for the first 5 
months of 1949, compiled by the 
American Iron & Steel Institute 
from Commerce Dept. data, are as 
follows: 


First 
Semifinished and 5 months 
Finished Products May 1949 1949 
Ingots, blooms, billets, slabs, 
sheet, bars 16,179 99,706 
Wire rods 6,788 19,181 
Skelp 7,970 39,738 
Iron bars 148 884 
Concrete reinforcement bars. 13,381 51,788 
Steel bars, cold-finished 5,276 19,826 
Other steel bars (excluding 
alloy) 27,930 136,071 
Alloy steel bars 2,035 12,065 
Welding rods, electric 2,025 9,054 
Plates including boiler, not 
fab 41,676 173,957 
Plates, fab., punched or 
shaped 3,800 14,980 
Iron sheets, black 2,300 9,075 
Steel sheets, black 44,097 221,164 
Galvanized sheets 8,092 33,671 
Strip steel, cold-rolled 5,793 30,082 
Strip steel, hot-rolled 9,921 40,559 
Tinplate 52,047 262,643 
Terneplate 742 5,926 
Structural shapes, plain 44,104 146,136 
Structural shapes, fab. 9,959 70,16! 
Frames and sashes 249 1,429 
Sheet piling 992 7,376 
Rails, 60 Ib per yd and over 15,821 97,470 
Rails, less than 60 |b per yd 503 4,108 
Splice bars and tie plates 1,864 10,980 
Frogs and switches 335 3,875 
Railroad spikes 358 1,744 
Car and locomotive wheels, 
tires and axles 2,683 18,153 
Seamless black pipe and 
tubes 2,118 12,472 
Seamless casing and line pipe 27,144 127,159 
Seamless boiler tubes 3,761 19,558 
Welded black pipe 5,895 40,868 
Welded galvanized pipe 6,457 32,86! 
Welded casing and line pipe 22,99) 86,179 
Welded boiler tubes 430 1,862 
Other pipe and fittings 7,644 32,599 
Plain wire 8,735 40,378 
Galvanized wire 6,749 28,946 
Barbed wire 5,292 24,401 
Woven wire fencing 1,351 7,436 
Woven wire screen cloth 326 2,247 
Wire rope and strand 1,369 6,535 
Wire nails 3,537 11,043 
Other wire and manufac- 
tures ; 1,652 10,914 
Tacks 117 885 
Other nails, including staples 
and horseshoe nails 1,000 4,835 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, and washers, 
except railroad 2,051 13,822 
Forgings 4,099 14,067 
TOTAL 447,472 2,076,352 


Other Finished Products: 
Tanks, complete and knocked 


down ; a Se 56,417 
Metal lath pA iste Leh ee 43) 3,673 
Tin and galvanized hollow 

ware. : 192 1,30) 
Tin cans, finished or un- 

finished ; ss 2,454 18,050 
Malleable iron screwed pipe 

fittings . ; 534 2,829 
Cast iron screwed pipe fit 

tings ... ; ei ees 85 508 
Cast iron pressure pipe and 

fittings pookcen . 20,164 
Cast iron soil pipe and 

fittings acne 892 3,826 
Iron castings and ingot molds 5, 119 22,864 
Steel castings ee 4: 213 1,070 
Sprocket and other power 

transmission chains ....... 695 2,522 
Other chains ; Saas ae 587 3,002 

SE ida a 9 cose 24,834 136,228 
Pig iron ‘ ‘ 26,934 54.3% 
Ferroalloys ire 973 12,026 

TOTAL 27,907 66,422 

GRAND TOTAL . 500,213 2,279,002 
Iron and steel scrap 57,675 144,513 


Heads European Tool Service 


New York—Amertool Engineer- 
ing Service for Central Europe 
will be represented by Ralph 
Strang, through Stenzel and Co. 
of Wiesbaden, Germany. Mr. 
Strang was recently head of the 
machine tool department of Wil- 
liam Hunt and Co., Shanghai, 
China. He is well known in Euro- 
pean markets where he has the 
benefit of a long prewar experi- 
ence in the machine tool field. 

Amertool Engineering Service 
was organized about 2 years ago 
by a group of American machine 
tool manufacturers to bring the 
benefits of American production 
methods and equipment to indus- 
try abroad. 


Brake Shoe's Sales Off, Net Up 


New York—Sales of American 
Brake Shoe Co. amounted to $53,- 
459,897 during the 6 months ending 
June 30, compared with $57,729,761 
in the 1948 period. Shipments dur- 
ing the second quarter amounted 
to $23,502,446, compared with $29,- 
204,124 in the second quarter of 
1948 and $29,957,451 in the first 
quarter of this year. 

Net income for the first 6 months 
of this year was $2,703,095 or $2.32 
per share of common stock. In the 
first six months of 1948 earnings 
were $2,120,070 or $1.74 per com- 
mon share. 

Unfilled orders at the end of the 
second quarter were $15,604,000 
compared with $30,871,000 at the 
beginning of 1949. 
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Cut Costs with the Team of DC and AC 











































56,417 * 
1,30/ 
18,050 
2,829 By Jack Manternach, Jr., Production Manager 
508 The Heltzel Steel Form & Iron Co., Warren, Ohio 
20,164 I 
3,826 
— In our search for better welding 
2.522 and lower costs, we have made a 
3,002 5 : 
36,228 careful analysis of the relative 
54,396 ; 
12,026 merits of DC and AC equipment 
66,422 
seas to get greatest possible welding 
speeds and utmost satisfaction of 
. our welders. 
eC Jack Manternach, Jr. 
ineer- : bose he : 
urope Our manufacturing and fabricating work involves 
Ralph material of a wide range of thicknesses . . . steel, alloys “ 
d Co. J 
Mr and some non-ferrous metals ... small parts and huge ‘ 
f the assemblies. Because of this wide variety of jobs, we find Fig. 1. This 400-amp. “Shield-Are” is typical of many Lincoln 7 
Wil- DC eldi ae ‘ : DC welders used for bulk of work at Heltzel. A number of 
iad C are welding basic for our requirements. AC “Fleetwelders” such as shown at left are used on heavy 
3 — jobs where arc blow is severe. J 
ne However, there are some applications where are blow ‘ 
3 the : 
peri- is severe, and here AC welding enables us to use higher adjustment have led us to install a number of these : 
“t 
1. currents and get faster production. machines for the jobs where arc blow is severe. 1 
Tvice a 
3 ago Introduction of the Lincoln “Fleetwelder” has made We find itis helpful to have the unbiased advice of the a 
hi I S 
chine ‘ : re , sb alins io : . 
» the AC welding acceptable to our men. Its safe open circuit Lincoln Welding Engineer to decide the extent to which A 
) 
ction voltage, deep penetration qualities and easy current we use AC welding as a supplement to our DC welding. 
ndus- 
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Fig. 2. Fabricating hopper for aggregate plant with “Shield- Fig. 3. Fabricating a machine base. For joints in corners, such 
f tl Are” DC Welder and 3/;6” “Fleetweld 7” Electrode. as these, arc blow makes AC “Fleetwelders” advantageous. 
f the 


4,000 


t the Bh Tie above ispublished by LEAL: LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY itv sic interes of a 


Write for DC “Shield-Arc” Bul. 459 and AC “Fleetwelders” Bul. 366. The Lincoln Electric Company, Dept. 59, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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SIMPLIFIED SERVICING 





MODERNIZATION 


G-E Motor Control Centers 
for EASY, LOW-COST INSTALLATION 


FLEXIBLE ARRANGEMENT 





These advantages, plus many more, are 
yours when you buy economical, G-E motor 
control centers. Only 12 inches deep, front 
connected, pre-engineered, can be factory 
assembled, wired, and tested. Individual 
sections can hold combinations of two or 
more sizes of starter units. (NEMA Size 1, 2, 
3, and 4 for 1 to 100-hp a-c motors, 440 
volts or below). Standard starters in 
standard vertical sections simplify installa- 
tion, servicing, and stocking spare parts, 
yet permit flexible arrangements. 

In addition, each unit is “wrapped in steel,” 
has built-in short-circuit and overload pro- 
tection. Wiring troughs are five inches wide, 
terminal and incoming bus may be at top 
or bottom as you prefer—all easily acces- 
sible. Wiring time is cut because “clothes- 
pin contacts” (below) connect to incoming 
power in one quick shove. Write now for 
more details in Bulletin GEA-4979. Apparatus 
Department, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


ee 
| Pee. 
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Fatigue Cracks 






Continued from page 20 


APTRONYMS V. 
ONOMATOPES 

Word from the bookstores is 
that your f.f.j.’s continued refer- 
ences to aptronyms have sent dic. 
tionary sales soaring. Don’t join 
the rush, because you won’t find 
the word in Webster, Funk & Wag- 
nalls, or even the Oxford. 

It was sired by Franklin P. 
Adams, the columnist, who felt 
the need of a label for people whose 
names fit their jobs. Your f.f,j. 
clasps all aptronyms to its breast. 
The American Aptronym Society 
is an exclusive organization, some- 
thing like the D.A.R., in which 
family is all-important. A few wo- 
men have wormed in through for- 
tunate marriages. Keeping the 
group on a democratic plane, how- 
ever, is the further requirement 
that the novice take up an occu- 
pation of a suitable character. 

Current president, according to 
our books, is Dr. Splint, the Pack 
Ave. physician. Nominations for a 
successor are always open, and the 
good doctor’s position is as pre- 
carious as that of the top man in 
a ladder tournament. There’ve 
been some challengers, like the 
Wetta babies in Seattle, perennial 
nominees of Loyal Reader C.C. 
Finn. The Wettas always start 
strong shortly after leaving the 
delivery room, but their qualifica- 
tions fade with age. 

An onomatope is a related but 
distinct character, much loved by 
philologists touting the Bow-wow 
theory. The idea is that all pri- 
mary words, especially names, 
were formed in imitation of na- 
tural sounds. Closely related is the 
Ding-dong theory which, accord- 
ing to Webster, “maintains that 
the primitive elements of language 
are reflex expressions of sensory 
impressions.” The derivative illus- 
tration is that of a clapper strik- 
ing a bell. Then there’s the Pooh- 
pooh theory. that “language origi- 
nated in interjections which gradu- 
ally acquired objective meaning.” 

There are quite as many onoma- 
topes at large as aptronyms. Our 
current favorite is Cyrus Ching, 
the federal mediator. We assume 














that, centuries ago, his forbears f 
were metallurgists carrying out 
some physical tests on a piece of En 
spring steel. When the specime!! 
failed, they had a name. fi 


Bow-wow. Ding-dong. Pooh-pooh! 


PLANT WORKERS 


“Overall employment at the 
Genera plant is now 4550...” 
—West Coast column, July 14. 
Yes, and how many workers wear 

slacks and T-shirts? 
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Resume your reading on page 2! 
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“FORMING OF AUSTENITIC 
CHROMIUM-NICKEL STAINLESS STEELS” 


A Detailed, Authoritative Book 






























This new volume of more than three hundred 8%” by 11” 
pages describes in detail, modern forming techniques as applied 
to austenitic chromium-nickel stainless steels. Tables of engi- 
neering data and more than two hundred engineering drawings 
are used to supplement the text. 


Contents 


* 
MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF CHROMIUM-NICKEL STAINLESS STEELS 


FORMING CHARACTERISTICS OF AUSTENITIC STAINLESS STEELS 
PROCESSING AFTER FORMING 
DESIGN, LAYOUT AND PREPARATION OF BLANKS 
EQUIPMENT, TOOLS AND LUBRICANTS 
BENDING AND STRAIGHT FLANGING 
THE FORMING OF CURVED SECTIONS AND TUBING 
FORMING OF CONTOURED-FLANGED PARTS 
DEEP DRAWING OF CUP-SHAPED, BOX-SHAPED AND RELATED PARTS 


DOUBLE-ACTION DIE FORMING OF DEEP- AND 
SHALLOW-RECESSED PARTS 


FORMING OF DEEP- AND SHALLOW-RECESSED PARTS 
BY MISCELLANEOUS METHODS 


FORMING OF SEMITUBULAR PARTS 
EXPANDING AND REDUCING OF TUBULAR PARTS 


Gentlemen: Please send me 


Fabricators, Designers, 
Engineers and Others will 
find this book valuable. 


per copy. 
(0 CHECK ENCLOSED 
YOUR NAME........... 


COMPANY NAME............ 


Unexpected demand has ex- 
hausted the first two printings, 
but copies of the third printing 
may now be purchased 
through The International 
Nickel Company, Inc. 


USE COUPON BELOW 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
Department IA, 67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


seatecittedianagl copy (copies) of “Forming of 
Austenitic Chromium-Nickel Stainless Steels” at four ($4.00) dollars 


(] BILL MY COMPANY 


RO 0 distention 


ee: ee ee 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, ING. SZ" S2t¢! 
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Mineable Zinc-Lead Ore 
Reserves Up 15 Million Tons 


Washington—Zinc-lead ore re- 
serves of the famed Tri-State Dis- 
trict of Missouri, Kansas and Okla- 
homa are estimated at 66,100,000 
tons of mineable ore, according to 
the latest survey report on the 
region released by the Bureau of 
Mines. More than 15,000,000 tons 
of ore have been added to the re- 
serves since earlier figures were re- 
leased in 1946. 

Of the estimated reserves, Mis- 
souri is credited with 27,156,000 
tons, Kansas with 25,226,000 tons, 
and Oklahoma with 13,718,000 tons, 
the publication discloses. The sur- 
vey of 38,900 acres in the District 
was conducted by the Mining Div. 
of the Bureau from October 1945, 
through December 1947. 

In 1947, the district produced 17 
pet of the nation’s zine and 6 pct 
of the nation’s lead, according to 
preprint chapters of the Mineral 


PRopucTION v 


Fe 


Yearbook. But in 1948, zine out- 
put dropped to the lowest on record 
since 1896. This was due in part 
to high production costs. 

Two world wars and a depression 
have resulted in selective mining of 
the highest-grade ore, according to 
the survey. Much low-grade ore 
has been lost through such selective 
mining, and a substantial part of 
the remaining reserves have been 
reduced to submarginal grades. 

About 26,359,700 tons of ore in 
Kansas and Missouri are under 
water, the report points out. Pump- 
ing and controlling the water dur- 
ing mining operations is a major 
cost problem in the district. 

A copy of Report of Investiga- 
tions 4490, “Zinc-Lead Ore Re- 
serves of the Tri-State District, 
Missouri-Kansas-Oklahoma,” may 
be obtained free from the Bureau 
of Mines, Publications Section, 
4800 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 
18, Pa. 
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Multi-Spindle Boring 
Single and Multi-Spindle 
Honing 

Straight Line Multi- 
Drilling 

Adjustable Spindle 
Pe eRR EE 

Vertical and Way-Type 
Fixed Center Drilling, 
Boring and Tapping 
Special Multiple Opera- 
Tr at ee TI 


Hole-Hog” does it better 
with 50 years of Mathine 
Tool Engineering experi- 
ence af your service. 





© News of Industry @ + 





Slogan Wins a New Ford 


Chester, Pa.—John M. Hislop 
of Philadelphia, a Ford employee 
since 1924, was presented with a 
new 1949 Ford Custom sedan for 
the best slogan describing the im- 
portance of building quality into 
the Ford Motor Co.’s products. 

According to a Ford spokesman, 
more than 13,000 Ford hourly 
workers submitted entries in the 
competition, Hislop’s winning slo- 
gan was “Quality and Demand Go 
Hand-In-Hand.” 


Packard Income Declines 

Detroit—Packard Motor Car Co, 
has reported a net income of $4,- 
798,631 for the first 6 months of 
1949 after provision for income 
taxes. During the first half of 
1948, Packard showed consoli- 
dated net income of $6,213,805. 

Price cuts ranging from $103 to 
$246 and production losses be- 
cause of the introduction of new 
Golden Anniversary Packard mod- 
els are reflected in the earnings 
figures, according to George T. 
Christopher, Packard president 
and general manager. 

On July 19, Christopher said, 
Packard had its biggest produc- 
tion day in history when 684 units 
were assembled. 


Buffalo Bolt's Earnings Drop 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Butf- 
falo Bolt Co. reported declines in 
sales and earnings for the first half 
of the year. Sales dropped to 
$9,765,829 from $9,921,148 a year 
ago, and net income from $746,601, 
or $1.87 a share, from $779,983, or 
$1.95 a share. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Net Off 


Wilmerding, Pa.—Earnings of 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. and 
subsidiaries for 3 months ended 
June 30 amounted to $3,294,227.42, 
or $1.04 per share compared with 
$4,136,886.90, or $1.30 per share 
for the similar period last year. 
The lower net am the decline 
in railroad car and replacement 
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1. HIGH QUALITY GEARING 


Alloy steel gears and pinions 
with gear teeth generated to 
greater accuracy. Improved 
methods of heat-treating give 
increased senate —loages He 


2. HIGH EFFICIENCY 
Antifriction bearings — im- 
proved accuracy of gears — 
maintained accurate alignment 
—effective lubrication assures 
operating efficiencies. 


3. DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE 


Improved design, rugged con- 
struction, highest quality mate- 
rials, accurate manufacture to 
close tolerances, all assure ex- 
treme ruggedness necessary for 
heavy-duty service over long 
periods. 


4 SMOOTH OPERATION 


The overlapping tooth action of 
the extremely accurate gears, 
plus close back lash toler- 
ances, provides smooth, quiet 
operation. 


9. MORE POWER—LESS SPACE 


The careful engineering, qual- 
ity manufacture and the use of 
finest materials permit the selec- 
tion of a smaller size unit than 
was previously necessary. 


e 
6 POSITIVE LUBRICATION 


All gears and bearings are 
lubricated from a large oil 
reservoir by a simple, efficient 
system. Oil seals at all shaft ex- 
tensions provide oil-tight con- 
struction—clean operation. 


], APPLICATION ADAPTABILITY 


Many combinations of shaft as- 
semblies permit a wide variety 
of arrangements of gear drives 
between primemoverand driven 
equipment. Any prime mover 
may be used. 


8. WIDE RANGE OF SIZES 

AND RATIOS 
Single, double, and triple units 
ina range of 42 sizes. Standard 
tatios from 2.08 to 1 up to 360 
to 1 h.p. up to 1350. 
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More Power in Less Space 
WITH THE NEW MAXI-POWER DRIVES 


High quality, rugged dependability characterize this new line of 
enclosed helical gear drives—Maxi-Power by Foote Bros. 

These drives are available in single, double, and triple reduc- 
tions in a wide range of sizes and ratios. 

Mail the coupon for Bulletin or call Foote Bros’. representative 
in your City. 
FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 
4545 S. Western Blvd. ° Chicago 9, Ill. 


FODTE*BROS BROS. 


“Bellon Power Toanmeroion ton Trough Boller Learn 





= 
| Foote Bros. Gear and Machine Corporation | 
| Dept. M, 4545 South Western Boulevard, Chicago 9, Mlinois | 
| Gentlemen: | 
| Please send me Bulletin on MPA Foote Bros. MAXI-POWER DRIVES | 
| PUNO onan ie So anc ie nnd ooo Se chan ne ssn en no pecan emcntessn t= sassabiodngaeasnneaiaaeuasesaasae 7 
| Title ; ay ae ee ee | 
| Company J 
| Address | 
| City © Zone State | 
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How to Cut Costs 


in your use of 


These definite savings are yours 
if you use over 200,000 cubic 
feet of oxygen per month. With 
an Air Products Oxygen Gener- 
ator you can: 


® SAVE THE COST of transport- 
ing oxygen from a_ supplier's 
plant to your plant . . . gen- 
erally a very large part of the 
cost of oxygen. 


e ELIMINATE THE RISK of 
costly shut-downs caused by 
failure of oxygen to arrive at 
your plant when you need it. 


With Air Products Generators 
on the job, low-cost oxygen is 
always in your plant when you 
need it. No capital investment 
for this equipment is required 
on your part. These same gener- 
ators also produce high-quality 
nitrogen for inert atmosphere 
purposes. 


az 
For a A 3¢ Stamp 
you can obtain complete details. 
Tell us how much oxygen you 
usé per month and what your 
minimum and peak demands may 
be. Write us today. 


AIR PRODUCTS, INC. 
P. O. Box 538 
Allentown, Pa. 
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Dear 


Editor 


Letters From Our Readers 


| MILLING AIRCRAFT PARTS 


We greatly appreciate your print- 
ing our article “Taper Milling Air- 
craft Parts” in the July 14 issue. 
However, we wish to correct any 
impression that may have arisen that 
the tapering of skins is expensive, The 
previous article on _ this subject, 
“Milling Aircraft Wing Skins,” by 
T. E. Lloyd, May 5 issue, stated that 
it is an expensive process chiefly be- 
cause of the scrap in chips produced 
by the machine. 

This overlooks the fact that weight 
saved is money saved, not only within 
the factory but throughout the entire 
life of the aircraft, since every pound 


| of weight pared from the empty 





weight of the aircraft means many 
pounds of payload transported during 
its life. The actual cost figures which 
we quoted, less than $5.00 to mill a 
typical sheet, and which were not men- 


| tioned in the article, vary more or less 


with each shape as does the loss 


| through scrap. However, this is very 


often less than the cost of manufac- 
ture of conventional skin and splice 
arrangement. By machining weight 
away from a single part which may 


| replace several, assembly time is re- 


duced and fasteners and splice plates 
are reduced in number or eliminated, 
all of which cost money. 

J. J. SLOAN 


A. C. SLATTER 


North American Aviation, Ine. 
Los Angeles 


STEEL HISTORY 


We are interested in the history of 
iron and steel industry and have been 
referred to an article which appeared 
in the July 4, 1935, issue of THE IRON 
AGE. The particular article is en- 


| titled “A Century and a Quarter in 


Iron and Steel.” We would appreciate 
receiving a copy. 
R. W. FROSS 
Advertising Dept. 
A. P. Green Fire Brick Co. 
Mexico, Mo. 


A copy has been sent; please accept it 


| with our compliments,—Ed. 


DOLOMITE GUNS 


We are trying to locate the manv- 
facturer, in the U. S., of dolomite 
guns as illustrated in a recent issue 
of Stahl und Eisen, published in 
Germany. 

GEORGE N. DUTCHER 
Stora popparverg Corp. 
New Yor 

The dolomite gun described in the Ger. 
man magazine you referred to is manufac. 
tured by Basic Refractories, Inc., 845 Honno 
Bldg., Cleveland 15.—Ed. 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


About a year ago the daily press 
carried a story about a New York 
woman who made a million dollars in 
the steel market by her shrewd buy- 
ing. The transaction was manipvu- 
lated through a Texas steel foundry. 
In connection with a new syndicated 
feature in which I am trying to estab- 
lish sources of information about 
women in industry, it occurred to me 
that this story would make good 
copy. Perhaps you can supply me 
with some item you ran on her, or 
some other woman or women that 


would fit the feature. 
CHET IL. SWITAI 
Executive Secretar 
American Public Relations Assn. 
Beverly Hills, Cal. 

The woman you mention in your letter 
seems to have faded into obscurity. We 
seem to recall that her name was Miss Hor- 
son and that she was from Pittsburgh. If we 
are both thinking of the same person, she 
made a contract for a large part of the 
pig iron output of the Lone Star Stee! Co., 
Daingerfield, Texas. If you want her od- 
dress you might write to Lone Star Steel. 
Sorry we don't have any other women stee! 
magnates to offer you, although there ore 
several outstanding women technicians.—td 


WING NUTS 


Please furnish us with several tear 
sheets from the June 9 issue in which 
a notice on wing nuts appeared in the 
Information Free section. 


J. SAKS 
Sales Manage! 
Gries Reproducer Corp. 
New York 
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OL STEELS 


Please send a copy each of the 
Directory of Tool Steels, and the 
‘omparable Tool Steel Chart and bill 
s for the cost. 
JOHN O*HAGAN 
Asst. Purchasing Agent 
> G. LeTourneau, Inc. 
Longview, Texas 
While they last, the Tool Steel Directory 
s available at cost of $2.00 each for one 
pr two copies, $4.50 for three copies, and 
1,00 each for six or more copies; the 
omparable Tool Steel Chart can be had 
for 15¢ each.—Ed. 


WHERE WE STAND 


In the July 7 issue there appeared 
an editorial entitled “Where We 
tand.” We would like to reproduce 
his editorial, along with the mast- 
ead, thus giving proper credit to 
your publication, for use with our 
















nanu- 


lomite Mesales organization. 
Lainie F. A. WIRT 
—— : Advertising Manager 
ad in J. J. Case Co. 
Racine, Wis. 
IER Permission is extended to you to repro- 


duce the editorial and the masthead.—Ed. 
e Ger. 


anufac- 
Henno 


ALUMINUM HOUSES 


As subscribers we take the liberty 

of inquiring if you could furnish us 

press with names and addresses of firms 

York MZmanufacturing prefabricated alum- 
ars in Je num houses? 










1 buy- } TRYGVE NOER 
“ies, Trygve Noer Trading- 
anipu- HeNew York 
undry. There are several firms manufacturing 
icated JBwood and steel prefabricated houses, the 
estab- BRnames of which have been sent to you. We 
about Hevggest that you write to some of the major 
to me [_cuminum sheet producers since they would 
good be familiar with any firms manufacturing 
aluminum prefabs.—Ed. 
ly me 
er, or 
1 that 
iT 1/ 
erctary BPRESSURE TUBING 
Some time ago there was an adver- 
r — tisement in THE IRON AGE signed by 
vs om Kerscher & Cloud Tube Works, Inc. 


. ewe (ould you furnish us with their ad- 
an the dress and also the products that they 
of the Manufacture? 


eel Co. JOHN W. MOORE 
her ad- — Moore Specialty Co. 

‘cago 
r Steel. 9 


en steel The Kircher & Cloud Tube Works, Inc. are 
‘ere ore ecated in Philadelphia and they have a 
ns.—Ed. [Plant at Swankville, Pa., near Reading. 
They make pressure tubing for boilers, con- 
densers and evaporators, up to 2 in. in 


diam.—Ed. 
al tear 
which 
| in the 
i METALLIZING 
fan age? Several copies of IRON AGE were 





recently received here and read with 
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An all purpose 
pump-The Aldrich 
Inverted Triplex 


Mountains... there’s rugged grandeur in a range of 
mountains—and staying power! 


There’s a similar power in the Aldrich range of high pressure 
pumps. Every industrial or engineering specialist knows that 
machinery must have staying power—the ability to maintain 
top performance and high efficiency over long periods of time. 
They know that interruptions are costly, while staying power 
pays. Aldrich Pumps have that staying power! 


Take a look at the Aldrich design and construction that make 
rugged service easy. Note the plungers above the crankshaft, 
which provide for simplified drive—through speed-reducers 
or by direct coupling to a driver located on the floor. Expensive 
foundations are eliminated. 


Wherever high pressure pumping is required—and Aldrich 
Pumps are used—the result is lasting service. Write now for 
complete technical information. Request Data Sheet 66. 


Representatives: Birmingham « Bolivar, N.Y. * Boston * Chicago * Cincinnati 
Cleveland + Denver + Detroit * Duluth * Houston + Jacksonville + Los Angeles 
New York + Omaha * Philadelphia + Pittsburgh * Portland, Ore. + Richmond, Vo. 
St. Louis * San Francisco * Seattle * Spokane, Wash. + Syracuse * Tulsa 


THE PUMP COMPANY 


8 PINE STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


The RST Name in Reciprocating Pumps 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Continued 


great interest. With regard to our 
research work we are anxious to re- 
ceive further material and articles on 
metal spraying processes which you 
might be able to supply. 

COLBUS 

Oberbaurat 
Staatliches Institute fur Schweisstechnik 
und Staatliche Materialprufanstalt 
Saarbrucken, Germany 

Several articles on the subject of metal 

spraying are enclosed as well as a number 
of sources to which you might write for 
additional information.—Ed. 


CLEANING STRIP STEEL 


This is simply to express our best 
thanks to you for having been so kind 
as to send us promptly a copy of the 
article, “Cleaning Strip Steel Before 
Tinning,” by W. P. Drake. 

General Secretary 
Phenix Works, Societe Anonyme 
Flemalle-Haute, Belgium 


STEEL CUPOLA 


I am collecting illustrations to be 
used in the second volume of my book 
on iron and steel manufacture which 
is being published in London. Volume 








2 deals with steel production, and in 
the course of the text I have referred 
to an article by E. S. Kopecki on 
cupola hot metal for the openhearth 
which appeared in the Oct. 21, 1948 
issue. I would like permission to re- 
produce fig. 3 and 5 showing the lay- 
out of the plant and the special design 
of the cupola. Proper credit will be 
given. 

G. REGINALD BASHFORTH, F.1.M. 
Stourbridge, England 

Permission to reproduce fig. 3 and 5 of 
the article “Cupola Hot Metal for the Open- 
hearth" is granted.—Ed. 


AUTO PRODUCTION 


Could you furnish me with the pro- 
duction figures for the first 6 months 
of 1949 of Ford and Chevrolet? 

THOMAS I. 8. BOAK, JR. 
Massena, N. Y. 

These production figures for Ford and 
Chevrolet do not include Canadian or over- 
seas production. Chevrolet produced 51 1.,- 
043 passenger cars and 220,752 trucks in 
the first six months of 1949. Ford produc- 
tion, curtailed because of a strike, was 369,- 
446 passenger cars and 105,922 trucks for 
the same period.—Ed. 


METAL POWDER SHOW 


We would appreciate your sending 
us a copy of the reprint of the section 


The ACME A-2 


Semi-Automatic 


two spindle hand indexing ma- 
chine is used in conjunction with 
the conventional lathe for polish- 
ing and buffing cylindrical parts 
up to 1|2"' diameter. 


Production ranges up to 690 per 
hour, or more, depending on 
time cycle required for necessary 
finish. 


THE ACME A-2 is one of many 
ACME Semi-Automatic, Rotary, 
Straightline, and Special Ma- 
chines. If a job can be done 

. There's an ACME to do it. 


Visit ovr Booth 3826, October 17 through 
21, Not | Motol Exposition, Clevoland, 0. 


ACME Manufacturing Co. 


//) ,1\645 HOWARD ST. DETROIT 16, MICH. 


1 TIAL REL Lesa | 


SHING AND BUFFING MACHIN x aa 77 












of the March 24 issue which was de 
voted to the Metal Powder Assn. Ex. 
hibit in Chicago. 
T. R. MOORE 
Sales Manaver 
Antara Products 
New York 


COLD DRAWING BRASS RODS 


Please send us five clippings of the 
article, “Brass Rods,” by U. F. Evans, 
Works Manager, Anaconda American 
Brass, Ltd., New Toronto, Ont., and 
published on pp. 66-69 in the April l4 


issue. 
M. W. ENGEBRETSON 


The Oilgear Co. 
Milwaukee 


FUSED ORE 


I would appreciate two copies of the 
article entitled “Fused Ore for the 
Openhearth,” pp. 82-86 of the April 


7 issue. 
IRA A. BUTCHER 
Plant Engineer 
Calco Chemical Div. 
American Cyanamid Co. 
Piney River, Va. 


HOT MILLING 


Please send four reprints of the 
article “Hot Milling,” by A. 0. 
Schmidt, which appeared in the April 


28 issue. 
Cc. W. HEPPENSTALL 
Vice-President 
Heppenstall Co. 
Pittsburgh 


POWER METALLURGY 


Please send a copy of the March 24 
issue in. which there appeared a num- 
ber of articles on powder metallurgy. 


WILLARD W. BOESEWETTER, 
Engineering Consultant 


Sweet’s Catalog Service 
New York 


TOOL STEELS 


We would like to receive several 
copies of your list of comparative tool 
steel brands. 


GEORGE F. STRADAR, 
Materials Engineer 


Fairchild Camera & Instrument Co. 
Jamaica, N. Y 

Copies of the Comparable Tool Steel 
Chart are available, while they last, at !5¢ 
each.—Ed. 


TACONITES 


In the April 14 issue there was an 
article by John J. Howard on the re- 
duction of iron ore by the application 
of relatively low heat to an intimate 
admixture of fine ore with carbon. We 
would appreciate receiving a copy of 
this article. 


THOMAS WALKER, Jf 
Vice Pres. 


Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp. 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


The article is "An Approach to Taconite 
Utilization.” A copy has been mailed.—Eé. 
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Fastermatics 


(AUTOMATIC TURRET LATHES) 


his simple control drum enables you to select the 


BEST feed for EACH cut because the Fastermatic pro- 


ides infinite feed selection rather than limited and 


ixed gear ratios. Thus it makes 


_ Madison 10, Wisconsin 
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Gray Iron Founders to Hold 
Their Annual Meeting at Chicago 


Cleveland—Gray Iron Founders’ 
Society, Inc., will hold its 21st an- 
nual meeting at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel at Chicago Oct. 27-28. 
Principal speaker at the 2-day 
meeting will be Everett M. Dirk- 
sen, former Congressman from 
Illinois, who will speak on “Must 
We Control Bigness in Govern- 
ment.” 

Also featured on the first day’s 
session will be a symposium on 
nodular graphite gray irons by a 
group of nationally known metal- 
lurgists. Both the technical and 
commercia] phases of the subject 
will be covered by the speakers. 

On the second day (business 
session) Messrs. Frank R. Elliott, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Springfield, Mass.; Lee Shaw, 
Seyfarth, Shaw & Fairweather, 
Chicago; Edward Marker, Fuller 
& Smith & Ross, Cleveland, and 








WORK BENCHES OF STEEL 


James I. Banash, Safety Consul- 
tant, Chicago, will discuss impor- 
tant phases of specific manage- 
ment problems relating to mech- 
anization, labor relations, sales 
techniques and industria] safety. 

The General Convention Com- 
mittee, headed by T. L. Arzt, T. L. 
Arzt Foundry Co., includes the 
following members: C. T. Milles, 
C. H. Milles Foundry Co., Chi- 
cago; C. B. Magrath, Greenlee 
Foundry Co., Chicago; H. S. Faust, 
Hansell-Elcock Co., Chicago; E. B. 
Sherwin, Chicago Hardware Foun- 
dry Co., North Chicago; D. A. 
Cullinan, Western Foundry Co., 
Chicago; F. B. Skeates, Link-Belt 
Co., Chicago. 


Will Finish Foundry Addition 


Salt Lake City—The Ludin & 
May Foundry Co. will complete a 
$70,000 addition for moulding and 
casting gray iron by Oct. 1. 





FIG. 732 " 
PAT'’D & PATS. PEND. ~ 
DRAWER IS EXTRA 


Save yourself the trouble and expense of designing and building 
your own work benches—make your selection from the ready-made 


"“HALLOWELL" line. 


These serviceable “HALLOWELL"' Work Benches of Steel are made 
in standard heights, widths and lengths with long-wearing steel tops 


. .« high grade, lagninated wood tops. . . 


or steel tops covered with 


“Tempered Presdwood"’. Because the ""HALLOWELL" is made of sturdy 
steel, it is rigid as a rock and does not require costly bolting to the 
floor. Being standardized, the single '"HALLOWELL" Benches around 
your shop may be bolted together to form one long bench—or vice versa 
--that's a money-saving feature not practicable with ‘'nailed-together"’ 


wooden benches. 


Write for the name and address of your nearest 
“HALLOWELL” Industrial Distributor. 


SSS 


BOX 523, 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


“Serving Industry continuously since 1903 through Industrial Distributors” 
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Awards Contract for AEC Building 


Pittsburgh—A $1,690,637 cop. 
tract to erect the main laboratory 
and office building for the West. 
inghouse Electric Corp.’s Atomic 
Power division at the Bettis Field 
site here, has been awarded to 
Ragnar Benson, Inc., Chicago. The 
building will house an important 
share of the work now being car- 
ried on by Westinghouse to con- 
struct an atomic power plant for 
Navy ship propulsion. 

In this project, Westinghouse is 
working under contract with the 
Atomic Energy Commission and in 
cooperation with the Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory, major cenfer of 
the Commission’s “nuclear reactor” 
development program. 


The new building is being 
financed by the AEC and the build. 
ing contract calls for completion in 
290 days. Of masonry and steel 
construction, the combination one 
and two-story structure will contain 
130,000 sq ft of floor space. 


Conducts Management Institute 


Boston—The Boston chapter of 
the National Office Management 
Assn. conducted an office manage- 
ment institute at Boston University 
School of Business Administration, 
Aug. 8, 9 and 10 for 1500 members 
representing 950 companies in New 
England and New York City areas. 

Speakers were Ralph W. Fair- 
banks of Ernst & Ernst, Boston, on 
“Office Management Tools” and 
Holmes H. Whitmore of Jones & 
Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, 
on “Inter-Relation of Clerical Ac- 
tivities.” 


Keystone Steel Net Declines 


Peoria, Ill—Keystone Steel & 
Wire Co. reports for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1949, preliminary 
net profit subject to completion of 
audit, of $3,754,359, equivalent to 
$2.00 per share on 1,875,000 shares 
of capital stock outstanding. This 
compares with net profit for the 
previous fiscal year of $4,311,477, 
equivalent on the same basis t0 
$2.30 a share. 
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n New REPUBLIC ELECTRO PAINTLOK-—the zinc-coated, ELECTRO PAINTLOK has a“quick-acting” effect 
areas. chemically-treated steel sheet that takes paint and holds toward lower handling costs, too. It comes to you 
Fair- it— makes gleaming appearance a lifetime quality clean and in prime condition for painting . . . does 7 
on. on in these modern instantaneous water heater jackets. not rust in storage ... requires no pre-paint cleaning q 
> and ELECTRO PAINTLOK is ideally suited for any °F degreasing. ; 
nes & painted, lacquered or enameled product in which — For the complete story about Republic ELECTRO 
gfield, lasting paint adherence is an essential requirement. PAINTLOK specifically related to your own require- 
al Ac- Because its tight zinc coating stays tight during all ments, write, wire or phone today. 
types of fabrication — including drawing, forming, 
Stamping, welding—it serves as a permanent guard REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
against underfilm corrosion should the finish be GENERAL OFFICES . CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
5 scratched or damaged in service. Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
eel & 
’ Pe Your free copy of booklet 
unary ADV-525 is ready for 
ion of you now. Plenty of fac- 
tual information, in- 
ent to cluding fabricating tips 
le and current applications 
shares for Republic Electro 
This Zinc Plated Steel Sheets, 
és packed into its 12 
yr the colorful pages. Write 
1,477, for your personal copy. 
sis to 
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Expects Stockpiling to Be 
Partially Completed This Year 


Washington — Present progress 
indicates that the natural stock- 
piling program will be approxi- 
mately two thirds complete by the 
end of the current fiscal year next 
June, the Munitions Board told 
Congress in its semiannual report. 

Completion of the program in 
the shortest time possible, espe- 
cially purchase of the materials 
obtainable only abroad, “will 
close one of the roads to war,” the 
Board said. Recently, two or three 
congressmen have questioned the 
necessity of stockpile purchases. 

Original estimate of the cost 
of the 5-year program was around 
$3.2 billion but at 1948 prices this 
total had gone up to $3.7 billion. 
Reduction in prices during first 
half 1949 has brought the esti- 
mate back close to the original, 
the Board said. 

While the report did not men- 
tion any nation by name, it is no 










lf you h 


Obviously one, two, six or even sixteen angles won't justify 
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secret that the supply from Rus- 
sia, once about 40 pct of all man- 
ganese imports, has become a 
driblet since last December and 
also that the United States is aid- 
ing development of other sources. 

Moreover, the Marshall Plan 
agency has completed two con- 
tracts with Scandinavian nations 
for more than a half-million worth 
of stockpile items and is currently 
conducting negotiations with va- 
ried nations for nearly $35 mil- 
lion worth of additional items. 

Progress was also reported to- 
ward bringing the stockpile more 
into balance. Purchase of short- 
age items has been delayed when 
possible because of industry’s 
need for the same materials. 

Over the past 6 months, the 
Board said, two more items have 
been added to those for which no 
more buying is necessary. Also, 
three others were brought to 80 
pet of completion, five to 60 pct 
or more, and four items to 40 pect 
completion. 


odd 


you wont need it! 


j...BUT FOR PRODUCTION 
ROLLING, IT’S A “MUST” 


the purchase of this modern Thomas machine. But if your ‘ 
production calls for circles or segments from angles, flats, 
rounds or other shapes in quantities, the THOMAS ANGLE 
BENDER may be the solution to your need for greater 


production at less cost! 


BULLETIN 314 
describes the four sizes 
and is yours for the ask- 
ing. Write for it now! 





Dravo Lands $28 Million Job 


Pittsburgh—Dravo Corp. wil! be 
construction agent for the $28. 
000,000 power plant of Duquesne 
Light Co., Pittsburgh, to be buil: 
at Elrama, Pa. Construction js 
scheduled to begin early nex 
year, with completion about mid. 
1952, 

Initially, the plant will contaiy 
two 95,000 kilowatt steam turbine 
generators, largest to be specified 
for the Duquesne Light system, 
and will add 190,000 kilowatts to 
the system’s present 802,000 kilo- 
watts capacity, an increase of 
more than 23 per cent. The proj- 
ect rounds out Duquesne Light's 
$112,000,000 expansion program. 


Apex Employment Up 67 Pct 


Cleveland—An increase of 67 
pct in employment by Apex Elec- 
trical Manufacturing Co. over the 
company’s lowest point in May 
was reported by C. G. Frantz, 
president. 

Mr. Frantz attributed the in- 
crease in part to the substantial 
orders the company has received 
for its fall home appliance models 
and in part to the completion of 
inventory liquidation, pointing out 
that a $6,027,620 inventory of 
January 1 had been reduced to 
$3,779,627 by June 30. Orders for 
the new Apex line, he said, had re- 
quired a sizable increase in pro- 
duction schedules. 


GM Production Up 10 Pct 


Detroit—GM passenger car and 
truck production is running 1! 
pet ahead of last year. 

Official production figures show 
254,662 passenger cars and trucks 
produced in United States and 
Canada during July. For the year 
to date, GM has turned out 1,617, 
701 passenger cars and trucks in 
U. S. and Canada, compared with 
1,249,135 for the same period last 
year. Chevrolet Div. alone has 
assembled nearly 871,000 cars and 
trucks through July, the latest 
GM report shows. 
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THE PART: 


Motor Housing for the KIRBY 
Vacuum Sweeper. Material: Thin 
walled Aluminum Die Casting. 
Machine Operations: Face and pilot 
bore (A) to be concentric with die- 


5 cast offset holes, to be tapped in 


later operation. Field stacking bore 
(B) and bearing bore (C) also ac- 
curately machined. 





The Scott & Fetzer Co. decided on a 
Warner & Swasey 16” Electro-Cycle 
because its automatically controlled 
spindle speeds, quick spindle start and 
stop and positive spindle positioning 
for faster, easier loading and unload- 
ing promised faster production. 


THE RESULT: 


On their 16” Electro-Cycle Turret Lathe, 
Scott & Fetzer turns out a better finished 
part, with lower machine-handling 
time, less machine-idle time, while 
reducing operator fatigue. Yet they 
produce 57% more motor housings 
than before and have just bought an- 
other 16” Electro-Cycle. 


Why not investigate the line of Warner & Swasey Electro-Cycle 


Another manufacturer finds the way to 


REDUCE MACHINE HANDLING TIME 


A Warner & Swasey-designed air- 
operated holding fixture grips the 
delicate work piece securely, without 
distortion. Accurate locating, with fast 
power clamping simplifies the oper- 
ator’s job—reduces fatigue. 


turret lathes for all your turning problems? 


TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE AND SINGLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS, PRECISION TAPPING AND THREADING MACHINES 


August 18, 1949 


THE PROBLEM: 


The Scott & Fetzer Co., Cleveland, 
makes the well-known Kirby 
Vacuum Cleaner. They require up 
to 1200 of these motor housings per 
day. To reduce production costs, a 
new method to machine this hard- 
to-hold piece was imperative —a 
method which would require less 
cutting-time, less work-handling 
and machine-handling time. 





Specially designed Warner & Swasey 


tooling produces the part .. . to the 


accuracy required, in minimum cut- 
ting time. 


WARNER 
oe 
SWASEY 


Machine Tools 
Cleveland 
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Armour Research Foundation 
To Measure Sun's Radiations 


Chicago—Scientists of Armour 


Research Foundation of Illinois 
Institute of Technology report 
progress on an instrument which 
will measure radiation 70 miles 
above the earth’s surface. They 
plan to measure the heat radiated 
from the sun, the earth and space 
with a gyro-stabilized sphere 
which wil] be rocket propelled to 
a speed of about 1800 mph. The 
project of the foundation is be- 
ing sponsored by the U. S. Air 
Force, Air Materiel Command. 
Dr. Severin Raynor, senior 
scientist on the project, describes 
the space 400,000 ft high as dark 
and not one in which an al- 
most complete vacuum prevails. 
The measuring device consists of 
14 buttons located on the surface 
of tne sphere. Each button con- 
tains a thermocouple. Tempera- 


tures are recorded on 16 mm film 
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MAGNETIC CONTROLLED 


{| EUCLID CRANE 


Spot-Positioning thru ease of accurate 
control is an outstanding perform- 
ance feature of this 25 ton crane 
equipped with *E C & M Frequency 
Relay Dynamic Lowering Control. 
Non-overhauling loads with 
empty or slightly loaded hook 
start down slowly since weak 
“down power” 
missible. Euclid builds 
cranes in a range of styles 
and capacities to meet 
varied requirements. 

*The Electric Controller & Mfg. Co. 


Raise ‘ 1361 CHARDON 
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using a specially designed slow 
speed camera. A watch mechanism 
times the recording. The gas-tight 
camera, with its record on film, is 
ejected from the sphere as it falls. 
A 400-megacycle transmitter at- 
tached to the camera allows its 
fall to be tracked by radio. A rib- 
bon parachute will control its fall 
and will aid in the recovery of the 
radiation measuring instrument. 

Dr. Raynor emphasized that the 
work on the whole problem is only 
half completed. D. M. Patterson 
of Wright Field is project en- 
gineer for the Air Force on the 
job. 


Universal Gas Range Sales Up 


Chicago—Cribben & Sexton Co., 
Chicago, manufacturers of the 
Universal Gas Range, reported 
that June 1949 sales are 34 pct 
greater than the sales for June 
1948. 
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American Steel & Wire Co. 
Establishes Case Scholarships 


Cleveland—American Steel & 
Wire Co. has established two full. 
time day school scholarships for 
employees and their sons at the 
College of Engineering and Sci. 
ence, Case Institute of Tech. 
nology, Cleveland, beginning with 
the academic year 1949-50, accord. 
ing to C. F. Hood, company presi- 
dent. 

The scholarships will cover full 
tuition for a complete 4-year col- 
lege course, provided that high 
academic and personal standards 
are maintained and the students 
receive the recommendations of 
the Case Scholarship Committee. 


Employees of any of the works 
or offices of American Steel & 
Wire Co. and their sons are eli- 
gible to apply for one of these 
scholarships. The applicants must 
be graduated from an accredited 
high school and must be able to 
meet the requirements for admis- 
sion to the College of Engineering 
and Science, Case Institute of 
Technology. 


Selection of students to receive 
scholarship awards will be based 
on evidence of the applicant’s high 
school record, personality and 
character, length of father’s ser- 
vice, the applicant’s need for finan- 
cial aid and the recommendation 
of the Case Scholarship Commit- 
tee and the Company Scholarship 
Committee. 


Allis-Chalmers Reports Earnings 


Milwaukee—Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. announced net earnings for 
the second quarter of 1949 of $4,- 
999,445, equal to $1.87 a common 
share after preferred dividends of 
$292,000. In the first quarter of 
1949, net earnings amounted to 
$4,877,983, equal to $1.82 a com- 
mon share after preferred divi- 
dends. 

In the second quarter of 1949, 
billings amounted to $99,493,571 
and the bookings, $86,758,181. The 
billings for the first 6 months of 
1949 amounted to $190,272,742, and 
the bookings, $165,745,671. 
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croR A Yeu Sluill \N SHEARING .. . 
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Oe al 
STEELWELD ey 


Series No. 410 Shear for cutting steel plate up to 34” x 10’-0” 


The electric foot switch is one of the many features that makes operation of 
Steelweld Shears easier and faster. It can be slid around the floor to wherever most 
convenient. Only a slight movement of the toe is required to operate it. This feature 
is standard on all Steelweld Shears, and is furnished at no extra cost. 


TRY STEELWELD icoted-Glade SHEARS 


EGARDLESS of what shears you have ever 
operated, in Steelweld Pivoted-Blade Shears a 
new thrill is in store for you. 

Like a modern streamlined engine as compared to 
an old-time locomotive, or a luxury liner versus a 
tramp freighter, so will you find these new shears as 
compared to all power shears you have ever used 
before. 

Here at last is something new in shearing history 
— a great advancement in design and performance 


GET THIS BOOK! 


CATALOG No, 2011 gives 
construction and engineering 
details. Profusely illustrated. 
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the only truly basic change for many decades. 

Not only are these new shears easier to operate 
but their design assures smooth straight cuts to hair- 
line accuracy for years of operation. Their construc- 
tion is extra heavy and all modern features are in- 
corporated to provide for ease of operation, minimum 
maintenance and long life. 

If you shear plate in any thickness to 1)4-inch or 
length to 18 feet, you should get the facts on these 
new Steelweld Shears. Send for catalog today. 


THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING (0. 


4801 East 282nd St. 


WICKLIFFE. On10. 
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Arithmetic Shows Car Prices 
Can't Come Down Very Rapidly 


Detroit—There has been a con- 
siderable amount of loose conver- 
sation to the effect that auto pro- 
ducers ought to cut their prices 
as much as 10 pct. The facts show 
this can’t be done by the manu- 
facturer. Here’s why: 

Assuming the average factory 
sales price of a car is $1700 and 
taking Chrysler Corp. as an ex- 
ample, during the year 1948 Chrys- 
ler sold 1,064,759 vehicles. A 10 
pet cut by the factory would 
mean a reduction of $170 per car 
or a total loss in revenue to the 
corporation of $181 million based 
on their 1948 sales volume. This 
is more than double the entire nei 
earnings of the company, includ- 
ing profits from parts and ac- 
cessories which most observers 
believe is at a higher rate than 
the return on new Cars. 

Car prices are undoubtedly com- 
ing down. In fact, the net price 


SAVINGS 
START IN 
THE 
FOUNDRY 
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of a new car is considerably less 
today than it was a year ago. 
Price reductions, however, are 
taking subtle forms, quite familiar 
to auto sales executives. Cars held 
too long on the dealer’s floor be- 
come “demonstrators.” Extras are 
being trimmed off. Better allow- 
ances are being made on used cars. 
A recent survey by a Detroit firm 
indicates that used car prices have 
been rising steadily since July 4. 

In the truck market, price cut- 
ting by dealers has reached a 
point where some dealers are re- 
ported to have traded away prac- 
tically their entire commission in 
order to land an order. 


If and when car dealers need — 


cash more than they need Cars, 
prices will come down until the 
cars move to the customer. This 
has always been true in the auto 
industry. Generous dealer dis- 


counts—up to 25 pet—are predi- 
cated on the assumption that this 
gives the car dealer an opportun- 
ity to trade. 





This Advance casting weighs 37,000 Ibs. It is a half-round 
base for a big radial drill. The diameter is 23 ft. Our customer 
passed many nearer foundries to give the job to us. 


Ir ts a rather large undertaking 
to mold and pour an 18!/2-ton casting. The 
job is all the more serious when the cast- 
ing is a radial drill base with the entire 
top surface, the rim, and approximately 
190 ft. of T-slots to be machined. Such a 
casting has to be right in every respect to 
avoid excessive machine-shop cost. 

In our founding of Strenes Metal cast 
dies, we have exercised the greatest care 
to produce sound, accurate, predictable 
castings. The same techniques are em- 


ployed on our gray iron and alloy castings 
which require precise machining. That's 
why we are doing jobbing work for cus- 
tomers hundreds of miles from Dayton. 
The freight is insignificant compared to 
the savings in machining cost. 

If you have been getting castings which 
involve welding or repairing because of 
blowholes, cold shuts, cracks, sponginess, 
etc., it will pay you to consult with us. 
Write, wire, or phone for complete in- 
formation. 


THE ADVANCE FOUNDRY CO. 


DAYTON 3, OHIO 
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ISIS Appoints Members 


Washington—The Institute of 
Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., has made 
the following committee appoint- 
ments of members of the insti- 
tute: 

Albert Levinson, General Pipe 
& Supply Co., Los Angeles, as gen- 
eral chairman of the public rela- 
tions committee of which Marshal! 
A. Shapiro, California Metals Co, 
Oakland, Calif.; S. Samuel Kas. 
den, H. Kasden & Sons, Inc., New 
Haven, Conn.; and Joseph R. Stern- 
berg, Consolidated Hide & Metal 
Co., Inc., Asheville, N. C., are co- 
chairmen, 

William Pohn, Pohn Iron & 
Steel Co., Chicago, as a member 
of the balers’ committee 

Herbert B. Luria, III, Luria 
Bros. & Co., Birmingham, as a 
member of the brokers’ committee. 


Distributes Castings Booklet 


New York—Substantial savings 
made possible by the use of steel 
castings in virtually every phase 
of basic manufacturing operation 
in this country are emphasized in 
a new illustrated booklet pub- 
lished by the Steel Founders’ So- 
ciety of America, Cleveland. 

Prepared for distribution to 
members of the industry, design 
engineers, management executives, 
editors and writers, educators, stu- 
dents, and other interested indi- 
viduals and groups, the 34-page 
booklet directs particular atten- 
tion to the versatility, strength and 
dependability of steel castings. 


Ford Motor Sells to Israel 


Detroit—Ford Motor Co. has 
sold $4 million worth of trucks 
and buses to Israel. Approximate- 
ly 1800 vehicles are covered by 
the order. 

The purchase agreement calls 
for an immediate payment of 40 
pet of the total to be made in dol- 
lars from funds Israel receives 
from the Export-Import Bank. The 
company will extend credit on the 
60 pct balance over a 3-year peri- 
od, according to Henry Ford II. 
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Building Contract Awards Rise 


New York—F. W. Dodge Corp. 
reported that contracts awarded for 
building and engineering works in 
the state of New York during the 
first half of this year amounted to 
$640,766,000 to show an increase of 
12 pet over the corresponding year. 

Nonresidential building awards 
were up 41 pct, residential awards 
declined 6 pct, apartment house 
awards were up 41 pct, single- 
family houses built to owners’ 
orders for their own occupancy 
showed a 9 pct gain, and public 
works and utilities awards showed 
an increase of 12 pct. 


Acquires New Machine Lines 


Hartford—The Hartford Special 
Machinery Co. has acquired three 
standard machinery lines for pro- 
duction in its plant here. The spe- 
cial drilling machinery line former- 
ly produced by the Langelier Mfg. 










































Send for bulletin on 
"Crushing Turnings Profitably'’. 
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Co., Cranston, R. I., taking over all 
orders, engineering personnel and 
sales outlets of the company. 


Hartford Special has also bought 
the rights to manufacture an auto- 
matic thread roller machine and a 
die polishing machine. 


Uses 2000 Tons Structurals 


Akron, Ohio—More than 2000 
tons of structural steel were used 
in the framework of the new 
$5 million B. F. Goodrich conveyor 
belt plant. 


Four factory buildings were 
razed to provide room for the new 
plant which is 317 x 180 ft, con- 
taining 150,000 sq ft. The new 
building will have gunite-coated 
concrete walls instead of the red 
brick of other Goodrich buildings. 

Production of all types of belt- 
ing is scheduled to begin in the 
new building about next Jan. 1. 


Segregated ae being fed to special 
square hopper an American #2400 
Metol Turnings Crusher powered by 50 
HP 900 RPM motor. Crown Cork & Steel 
Co., Baltimore. 


The AMERICAN METAL 
TURNINGS CRUSHER 


Long, curly turnings of steel, alloys, 
brass, aluminum, etc., are rapidly 
reduced to easily-handled chips, 
requiring only a fraction of usual 
storage space and increasing cut- 
ting oil reclamation to 30 to 50 
gallons per ton. 





Americans soon pay for them- 
selves! 


PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1439 MACKLIND AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 















NME Clarifies Length Of 
Time Records Must Be Retained 


Washington — The Nationa! 
Military Establishment has clari- 
fied the requirements as to the 
length of time records of completed 
or terminated military contracts 
must be retained before they can 
be destroyed. 

The Procurement Policy Council 
of the Munitions Board, which 
made an analysis of the require- 
ments, stated that under certain 
circumstances, records may be re- 
placed with acceptable microphoto- 
graphs, or the contractor may ap- 
ply for permission to destroy them. 

Other statutes affect indirectly 
the retention of records, although 
compliance with them is the con- 
cern of government agencies other 
than the National Military Estab- 
lishment. One of these statutes is 
the Vinson-Trammell Act which 
limits profit on vessel and aircraft 
contracts and under which a sub- 
ject contractor must retain rec- 
ords in accordance with regulations 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
to substantiate tax returns. 

The standard clauses generally 
inserted in contracts of the Nation- 
al Military Establishment often 
prescribe fixed periods of time, 
after completion or termination of 
a contract, during which contract 
records must be preserved. Gen- 
erally, all records pertaining to 
cost-type contracts must be kept 
for 5 years after completion. Either 
no time is specified for retention 
in fixed-price contracts or else a 
period, usually of 3 years, is pre- 
scribed. In both types of contracts 
provision may be made that any 
required records may be replaced 
with acceptable microphotographs. 

If a contractor is in doubt as to 
the length of time his records must 
be preserved, he should write his 
contracting agency asking for a 
decision. Should a contractor find 
his storage problem to be unusually 
burdensome and costly, and it is 
known that all audits have been 
completed and all other purposes 
for which the records were re- 
tained have been satisfied, he may 
make a request to destroy them. 
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MAGNETO (SEPARABLE) BALL BEARINGS 









Intermittent or continuous high speed operation, with mod- 







erate radial and thrust loads, are typical operating conditions 






for Federal Magneto, or “Separable,” Type Ball Bearings. 






These bearings are easily separated into three parts: outer 






ring, inner ring and the spacer with balls, making possible 







rigid mounting of either or both rings before assembly. Sepa- 






rate mounting helps to eliminate the possibility of slippage, 






looseness, vibration and noise. The removable outer ring per- 









































mits the use of a maximum number of balls, thereby increas- 
ing the load-carrying capacity of the bearing. When mounted 
in pairs, radial, thrust or combined loads may be applied. 

Designed primarily for use in magnetos, Federal Magneto 
Type Ball Bearings are well suited for any application in which 
high speeds are combined with moderate loads. 

Our Catalog “K” contains complete descriptions of these as 
well as the entire Federal line, along with ball bearing selec- 
tion charts to help you compute bearing loads and determine 
capacities at every speed. It will help you choose the type and 
size bearing best suited to your need, from one of the most 
complete ball bearing lines. Write today for your copy of this 
260 page reference book. 


THE FEDERAL BEARINGS CO., INC. > POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Ctlahors off Fore Balt Bearings 


REPRESENTATIVES LOCATED AT 
2640 Book Tower, Detroit 26, Michigan « 8 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Illinois 
Chester-Twelfth Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio 






FEDERAL BALL BEARINGS 










ONE OF AMERICA’S LEADING BALL BEARING MANUFACTURERS 
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Court Rules Against Sales Tax 

Salt Lake City—Utah’s Supreme 
Court by.a four to one decisior 
has held that personal property 
in industrial plants sold by the 
government is not subject to the 
2 pet use or sales tax. Thereby 
Geneva Steel Co. saves $423,526 
assessed against it by the State 
Tax Commission in connection 
with the original $40 million pur- 
chase of the plant. Other prin- 
cipal purchasers of war surplus 
plants in the State save over $500,- 
000 by the same decision. 


Tubeless Tire Prices Cut 

Detroit—Prices of tubeless auto- 
mobile tires have been slashed 8 
pet by B. F. Goodrich Co. 

The new list price of the 6.50 x 
15 standard-pressure tubeless tire 
is $26.70, formerly $29.55. The 
6.70 x 15 low-pressure tire lists at 


JOHNSON 

XLO Music 
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Self lubricating 
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25.35, and the 6.00 x 16. lists at 
23.95. 

According to Goodrich officials, 
tubeless tire prices are now 10 to 
15 pet less than a conventional 


casing with Seal-O-Matic tube. 


‘48 Cleaner Sales Set Record 


Cleveland—C. G. Frantz, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Vacuum 
Cleaner Manufacturers’ Assn., said 
that the 1948 sales of standard size 
household vacuum cleaners are al- 
most double those of the industry’s 
greatest prewar year. Mr. Frantz 
believes that this comparison con- 
stitutes a much more nearly realis- 
tic basis for evaluating present 
selling conditions in the overall 
situation today in the industry, 
than to compare 1948 sales with the 
record made when wiping out war- 
time shortages which sent con- 
sumer buying to fantastic heights. 
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Rail Movement of Steel Is Up 


San Francisco — Movement of 
steel by rail in the 3rd quarter 
of 1949 is expected to be slightly 
greater than in the same period 
of 1948 according to estimates 
made by A. P. Heiner, chairman, 
and Kenneth T. Carlsen, vice. 
chairman of the Iron & Steel Com. 
mittee of the Pacific Coast Trans- 
portation Advisory Board. 

Rail movement is expected to be 
15 pet higher than the actual 
movement of 1948 when 13,317 
cars were used as against the 
prospect of 13,391 rolling this 
third quarter. Original estimates 
for this third quarter were some- 
what higher but the trafficmen re- 
port that because of the general 
downward trend in steel move- 
ment noted in recent weeks some 
adjustment was necessary. The 
drop was attributed to the desire 
of buyers to reduce existing in- 
ventories to a minimum. These 
estimates cover California, Ne- 
vada and Arizona and do not in- 
clude production at Geneva, Utah 
or in the Pacific Northwest. 


Reports Car Registrations 


Detroit—New car registrations 
during June will be the second 
highest month in the postwar au- 
tomotive period, according to R. L. 
Polk & Co., statisticians for the 
automotive industry. Polk esti- 
mates place new passenger car 
sales at 435,000. 

New truck registrations for 
June are off slightly compared 
with May, but are expected to 
reach 82,000 units. 


Electric Auto-Lite Sales Up 


Toledo—The Electric Auto-Lite 
Co. had net sales of $106,949,904 
for the 6 month period ending June 
30. This is an increase of $12,059,- 
279 over the like period a year ago. 

Earnings for the first half of this 
year were reported as $3,593,707 or 
$2.40 per share as compared with 
$4,785,773 or $3.20 per share for 
the like period in 1948. 
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